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Problems  In  The  Economic  Development  of  Antigua’ 

Bt 

Carleen  OXouchlin 

I.  Structure  and  Change  in  the  Economy 

The  period  reviewed  in  this  study  covers  the  years  1957-60,  and  during 
this  period  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  advances  made  in  economic  con¬ 
ditions  during  1955-1956  were  continued  and,  in  some  sectors,  accelerated. 

Progress  was  not  however  even  throughout  the  period.  In  1958,  the  economy 
was  set  back  by  a  poor  sugar  crop,  and  in  spite  of  this  being  partially  com¬ 
pensated  by  a  good  cotton  crop,  the  fall  in  sugar  income  was  only  just  off¬ 
set  by  increases  in  other  sectors,  so  that  the  gross  domestic  product  showed 
no  increase  between  1957  and  1958. 

Whilst  this  underlines  the  continued  dependence  of  the  Antigua  economy 
on  sugar,  one  can  also  point  to  the  brighter  side.  In  the  early  1950s  any 
significant  decline  in  sugar  production  would  inevitably  have  caused  an 
absolute  decline  in  the  national  income.  Although  the  1958  crop  was  not 
quite  so  disastrous  as  that  of  1954,  it  was  sufficiently  low  to  have  caused  an 
absolute  decline  in  income  in  the  Territory,  had  the  conditions  of  1954  stiU 
prevailed.  This,  however,  should  not  be  interpreted  as  suggesting  that  the 
sugar  industry  is  of  any  less  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  economy 
because  of  developments  in  other  sectors.  On  the  contrary,  any  reduction 
in  the  sugar  industry  will  lead  to  a  greater  dependence  on  Antigua’s  only 
other  major  industry  —  tourism,  and  a  return  to  the  problems  of  the  “single 
industry”  economy,  from  which  Antigua  is  gradually  freeing  herself. 

Sectors  which  show  the  most  marked  increases  include  construction,  dis¬ 
tribution,  transport,  catering  and  entertainment.  The  averages  for  sugar  were 
also  better  for  the  years  1956-59  than  for  the  years  1953-M.  The  number  of 
tourist  hotels  increased  from  three  to  eight  between  1957-60  and  several  more 
are  under  construction  and  projected.  Visitors  increased  from  8,319  in  1956 
to  16,605  in  1959.  These  figures  underline  the  reason  for  increases  in  the 
sectors  mentioned. 

Whilst  Antigua’s  natural  advantages  and  the  businesslike  attitude  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  people  to  tourist  development  have  contributed  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  tourism,  perhaps  the  one  single  factor  which  has  been  of  greatest 
importance  is  the  existence  of  an  airport  of  international  status  in  the  Terri- 

•  Much  of  the  work  incorporated  in  this  study  was  done  whilst  the  author  was  employed 
by  die  Federal  Government  of  the  West  Indies.  The  opinions  expressed  are  those  of  the 
author  but  she  acknowledges  co-operation  given  by  the  Federal  Government  and  Government 
of  Antigua. 
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tory.  This  airport  has  done  more  than  anything  to  put  Antigua  “on  the  map" 
and  other  developments  have  followed  from  this.  More  than  anything,  this 
fact  perhaps  emphasizes  the  enormous  advantages  of  good  communications 
to  any  small  Territory. 

The  estimated  gross  domestic  product  per  head  in  Antigua  has,  in  the  past 
three  years,  just  exceeded  that  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis- Anguilla,  and  at  $333  per 
head  in  1958,  is  well  above  that  of  Montserrat  and  the  Windward  Islands; 
however,  it  was  still  substantially  below  Barbados  ($474),  Jamaica  ($596), 
and  Trinidad  ($851).^  Although  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  gross  domestic 
product  has  been  greater  in  Antigua  than  in  other  smaller  Territories,  it  has 
not  exceeded  the  growth  rate  of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  and  in  spite  of  in¬ 
creased  income  in  Antigua  the  gap  between  its  living  standards  and  those 
of  the  larger  Territories  has  widened  rather  than  decreased.  This  is,  of  course, 
due  mainly  to  the  greater  rate  of  capital  formation  in  the  larger  Territories. 

In  the  national  income  report  of  Antigua  prepared  by  the  University  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  West  Indies  in  1958,*  attention  was  drawn  to  several  underlying 
disequilibria  in  the  economy,  which  it  was  felt  were  not  necessarily  self- 
righting.  The  main  problems  were:  high  cost  of  importation  and  the  limited 
range  of  consumer  goods;  shortage  and  high  cost  of  locally -produced  fresh 
foods,  and  the  instability  of  the  sugar  industry.  These  problems  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  again  in  the  light  of  the  statistics  presented  in  this  recent  survey.  In 
addition,  it  is  felt  that  three  other  problems  should  be  discussed  as  having 
importance  for  the  future  of  the  growth  of  income  in  the  island.  The  first  is 
the  tendency  for  high-rate  tourism  (rather  than  a  mixture  of  middle-rate 
and  high-rate  tourism)  to  prevail  in  the  island,  the  second  is  the  need  for 
diversification  of  the  economy,  and  the  third,  the  problem  of  balancing  the 
budget. 

High  importing  costs  are  mainly,  but  not  wholly  due  to  the  lack  of  deep 
water  harbour  facilities  and  the  expensive  system  of  lighterage  which  exists. 
A  deep  water  harbour  is  thus  considered  a  priority  amongst  capital  needs. 
At  present  estimates  of  construction  costs,  although  a  deep  water  harbour 
can  be  shown  to  be  a  self  liquidating  scheme,  given  a  rate  of  interest  below 
the  market  rate  and  sufficient  time  for  repayment,®  the  servicing  of  such  a 
debt  would  not  permit  of  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  importing  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time.  Thus  in  order  for  a  deep  water  harbour  actually  to  decrease 
importing  costs  in  the  immediate  future,  the  major  part  of  the  cost  of  its 
construction  would  need  to  be  met  from  a  free  grant.  Offloading  costs  could 
then  be  reduced  by  half  or  less  and  the  Government  could  still  make  a  cer¬ 
tain  revenue  if  it  were  deemed  desirable. 

There  is  still  much  evidence  that  shops  in  Antigua  do  not  stock  a  wide 

r  W.I.  dollars  are  used  tfiroughout  this  article. 

3  O’Lougblin,  C.  “The  Economy  of  An’iigua,"  Social  and  Economic  Studies  Vol.  8,  No.  3. 
1959.  University  College  of  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica. 

•  O’Loughlin,  C.  The  Economic  Feasibility  of  a  Deep  Water  Harbour  in  St.  John’s,  Antigua. 
The  Federal  (Jovemmant  of  the  West  Indies.  ( cyclo-st.yled  report),  1960. 
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range  of  goods  which  could  be  classed  as  “lower-income-group  luxuries”. 
This  means  that  any  expansion  in  the  incomes  of  local  residents  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  matched  by  expansion  in  local  expenditure.  This  does  not  help  develop¬ 
ment.  To  begin  with,  people  tend  to  put  leisure  before  work  if  the  money 
they  earn  cannot  be  spent  on  new  and  attractive  acquisitions  after  the  main 
needs  of  life  are  met,  and  secondly,  people  tend  to  favour  emigration  to  a 
country  where,  not  only  can  they  earn  more  money,  but  the  range  of  uses 
for  money  is  much  wider. 

Some  improvement  is,  however,  noted  in  the  range  of  stock  carried  by 
local  stores  since  1958,  and  in  particular  goods  which  are  used  both  by  visi¬ 
tors  and  residents,  such  as  textiles  and  shoes,  are  well  in  evidence.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  increased  electrification  of  the  island,  now  under  way,  will 
bring  wth  it  an  expansion  of  demand  for  consumer  durables  such  as  elec¬ 
trical  appliances.  The  availability  of  electricity  can  be  a  major  incentive  to 
the  improvement  of  homes,  which  brings  with  it  a  desire  to  obtain  and  keep 
a  good  regular  job,  the  strengthening  of  home  ties,  and  a  deterrent  to  emi¬ 
gration.  Thus  any  facilities  for  consumer  credit,  which  can  be  provided  at 
reasonable  rates  for  wiring  homes  and  purchasing  appliances,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  progressive  and  in  keeping  with  economic  development. 

The  lag  between  increased  income  and  increased  expenditure  also  reacts 
unfavourably  on  the  receipts  from  import  duties.  This  has  been  evidenced 
in  the  last  few  years  by  the  fact  that  the  actual  yields  from  import  duties 
have  persistently  fallen  below  the  estimated  yields.  Here  again,  an  increase 
in  the  use  of  electrical  appliances  could  contribute  a  useful  increment  to 
import  duties. 

The  second  problem  which  has  been  listed,  that  of  high  prices,  scarcity, 
and  poor  quality  of  locally  produced  fresh  foods  is  one  which,  if  anything,  is 
growing  worse.  Although  there  is  some  evidence  that  growers  are  increasing 
their  output  of  such  goods  as  eggs,  milk  and  green  vegetables,  the  increase 
has  not  kept  up  with  the  increase  in  demand  and  is  almost  wholly  aimed  at 
providing  for  hotels  and  visitors.  The  quality  of  the  produce  is  such,  how¬ 
ever,  that  hotels  are  increasingly  seeking  other  sources  of  foodstuffs  and  the 
practice  of  flying  in  fresh  foods  from  America  and  elsewhere  is  growing.  The 
needs  of  the  local  population  are  not  being  fully  met  by  production  of  fresh 
foods;  and  the  high  prices  of  such  commodities,  whether  produced  in  Antigua 
or  in  nearby  islands,  creates  real  hardship  to  those  who  do  not  have  land. 
The  position  is  alleviated  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  poorer 
people  in  Antigua  do  have  access  to  land. 

When  there  is  a  large  and  expanding  tourist  industry  in  an  island,  the 
local  production  of  fresh  foods  should  be  a  buoyant  and  expanding  industry. 
The  existence  of  visitors  makes  possible  a  larger  scale  of  production  than 
that  constituted  in  the  size  of  the  local  market  only,  and  on  this  scale,  im¬ 
proved  methods  may  give  very  worthwhile  returns.  Any  increase  in  the 
“local”  content  of  tourist  expenditure  moreover  means  an  increased  con- 
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tribution  by  tourum  to  the  national  income.  The  low  rainfaD  in  An¬ 
tigua  is  one  of  the  biggest  drawbacks  to  agricultural  advance,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  existing  surveys,  whilst  proving  su£Bcient  water  for  domestic  use,  do 
not,  as  yet,  prove  su£Bcient  water  for  large-scale  irrigation.  The  intensive 
production  of  vegetables  however,  gives  a  very  high  yield  per  acre  and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  intensive  cultivation  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres 
would  yield  sufficient  to  meet  the  normal  needs  of  the  town  population  and 
the  visitors;  and  would  yield  a  better  quality  product  at  a  lower  price.  A 
development  of  this  land  would  have  an  immediate  effect  in  lowering  the 
cost  of  living;  and  although  there  might  be  complaints  from  some  quarters 
that  such  competition  harms  the  poorer  local  producers  who  cannot  afford 
irrigation,  it  must  be  noted  that  no  industry  can  expand  on  the  basis  of  a 
high-cost  inferior  product.  It  must  contract,  since,  sooner  or  later,  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  find  it  cheaper  to  import  foods  —  whether  fresh,  canned  or  frozen. 
If  scientific  cultivation  of  foods  was  successful  in  Antigua,  the  boot  may  well 
be  on  the  other  foot,  eventually.  With  good  air  communications,  Antigua  is 
in  a  strong  position  to  export  foods  —  for  instance  early  spring  vegetables  — 
to  temperate  countries.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  vegetable  scheme  should 
not  be  worked  into  the  present  system  of  peasant  cultivation,  although  super¬ 
vision  would  be  necessary  in  the  initial  stages.  Sufficient  cold  storage  would 
be  a  necessary  complement  to  such  a  scheme. 

Most  of  the  remarks  made  above  also  apply  to  meat.  The  high  cost  of 
fresh  meat  is  a  very  serious  hardship  to  local  residents  and  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  all  meat  used  by  hotels  to  be  imported.  The  expansion  of  the  meat 
industry  can  come  about  only  by  virtue  of  an  incentive  pricing  pohcy  and 
the  improvement  of  pastures.  Here  again  irrigation  may  be  considered  as 
a  desirable  objective  and  cold  storage  would  have  to  be  provided  to  com¬ 
plement  an  expansion  in  this  industry. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  small-scale  production  of  vegetables  by  scienti¬ 
fic  methods  may  be  possible,  utilizing  known  water  supplies  (possibly  water 
could  be  transported  by  road  if  the  pressure  on  site  water  was  too  great), 
the  above  remarks  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  further  examination  of  the 
island's  water  resources  should  be  considered  a  priority  when  development 
funds  are  being  sought  Not  only  is  this  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  livestock  industries,  but  also  when  considering  any  substantial 
increase  in  hotel  or  industrial  growth.  Modem  industries  such  as  oil  refineries, 
breweries,  food  processing  and  others  utilize  considerable  water.  An  excel¬ 
lent  geological  survey  of  the  water  resources  of  the  island  already  exists  and 
it  is  probable  that  further  preliminary  work  will  give  more  emphasis  to  the 
engineering  and  hydraulic  problems. 

'The  trends  for  livestock  and  crop  production  shown  in  Tables  6  and  8 
show  no  significant  increase  in  these  sectors  and  this  bears  out  the  points 
made  above  that  the  economy  is  tending  to  become  more  dependent  on  im¬ 
ported  foods.  The  figures  for  these  sectors  are  however  not  of  the  highest 
reliability. 
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A  third  problem  which  merits  particular  attention  is  that  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  in  Antigua.  This  is  a  broad  subject  and  it  is  impossible  to  expand 
on  it  here.  A  commission  which  sat  early  in  1960^,  reported  in  some  detail  on 
the  cost  and  price  structure  and  conditions  of  cane  payment.  This  needs  to 
be  followed  up  with  an  examination  of  the  future  position  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  developing  and  more  diversified  economy.  Broadly,  the  problems 
of  the  sugar  industry  are  as  follows:  (a)  poor  soil  conditions  and  low  rain¬ 
fall  make  yields  lower  and  fluctuations  greater  than  in  most  other  sugar 
islands;  (b)  following  from  this,  profitability  is  low  on  average,  and  in  bad 
years  losses  are  experienced;  (c)  increased  opportunities  for  employment 
make  cane-cutting  a  less  desirable  occupation,  and  are  also  potentially  a 
threat  to  the  cultivation  of  cane  by  peasants. 

Because  the  sugar  industry  will  continue  to  be  vital  to  Antigua’s  economic 
welfare  for  some  years  ahead,  it  is  of  some  importance  that  these  problems 
be  considered  in  technical  and  financial  terms;  and  that  all  sections  of  the 
industry  be  given  the  opportunity  to  discuss  and  formulate  plans  for  the 
future.  A  successful  effort  to  increase  the  production  somewhat  without  in¬ 
creasing  average  costs  would  probably  put  the  industry  on  a  sounder  footing; 
even  if  the  increase  was  a  small  one,  resulting  in  an  average  yield  of  28-30 
thousand  tons  over  a  period  of  five  years,  as  against  the  26  thousand  tons 
over  the  past  five-year  period. 

Owing  to  the  high  fluctuations  in  the  sugar  crop,  the  figures  do  not  yet 
show  a  definite  trend  that  sugar  is  becoming  a  decreasing  proportion  of 
the  gross  domestic  product,  but  following  the  development  of  the  other  sec¬ 
tors,  it  is  expected  that  this  will  show  up  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  next  basic  economic  problem,  which  has  become  marked  in  the  last 
few  years,  is  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  tourism,  now  the  island’s  second  in¬ 
dustry,  has  been  of  a  rather  unbalanced  nature,  emphasizing  mainly  the 
high-rate  or  highest-rate  branches  of  the  trade.  At  the  present  time,  to  criti¬ 
cize  high-rate  tourism  may  appear  rather  like  looking  a  gift-horse  in  the 
mouth,  but  it  is  highly  important  that  the  future  utilization  of  Antigua’s 
natural  tourist  facilities  be  considered  carefully.  Otherwise,  it  may  well  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  physical  limits  of  expansion  are  reached  at  an  unnecessarily 
low  rate  of  return  in  terms  of  income  to  the  community.  Even  in  Antigua, 
white  sand  beach,  for  instance,  is  a  scarce  resource  in  the  long  run.  There¬ 
fore,  one  has  to  consider  returns  in  the  form  of  income  per  acre  of  beach 
from  different  forms  of  tourism,  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  farmer  might 
consider  returns  in  income  per  acre  of  farmland  from  different  crops.  As  re¬ 
gards  tourism,  however,  it  is  likely  that  a  diversity  of  high  and  medium-rate 
would  make  for  the  most  stability  of  the  industry;  with  certain  areas  specializ¬ 
ing  in  one  type  and  other  areas  in  the  other.  The  future  for  low-rate  tomrist 
attractions  is  probably  not  very  extensive,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  local 

^Rottenberg,  S.  Report  on  the  Sugar  Industry  of  Antigua.  Covemment  Printer,  An- 
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market.  It  is  hoped  however  that  facilities  will  eventually  develop  on  some 
of  the  public  beaches  which  are  available  to  poorer  people,  both  local  resi¬ 
dents  and  those  from  nearby  islands. 

At  the  moment  there  is  some  risk  that  all  natural  facilities  will  be  taken 
up  by  high-rate  tourism  before  medium  rate  tourism  has  had  a  chance  to 
develop.  There  are  certain  dangers  in  this: 

(a)  Most  high-rate  tourists  are  Americans.  A  recession  or  rumoured  re¬ 
cession  in  the  United  States  could  seriously  reduce  earnings.  This  has  already 
been  experienced  in  Jamaica  in  1956.  Middle-income  tourists  are  more 
widely  distributed  between  North  America,  Latin  America  and  other  West 
Indies.  Thus  the  risk  is  spread. 

(b)  High  income  tourists  are  notoriously  fickle.  Antigua  may  be  the  fashion 
one  year,  Hawaii  the  next.  The  Mediterranean  tourist  regions  are  periodi¬ 
cally  hit  by  such  whims  of  fashion.  This  does  not  of  course  apply  to  the  long- 
staying  tourist  with  property  in  the  Territory. 

(c)  If  beach  land  is  limited,  it  is  almost  certain  that  middle-income  tourism 
will  give  a  greater  return  in  income  per  acre  than  high-income  tourism.  This 
is  not  necessarily  so  where  certain  other  facilities,  such  as  yachting,  are  pro¬ 
vided,  but  may  be  true  in  general. 

To  examine  these  questions  more  thoroughly  a  plan,  on  “town  and  country 
planning”  lines  is  required.  Such  a  plan  should  recommend  methods  of 
utilization  of  all  land  with  potentialities  for  tourism  and  examine  the  economic 
factors  involved.  It  must  be  emphasized  however,  that  a  plan  of  this  nature 
can  only  be  a  guide,  and  should  not  be  rigidly  enforced  in  detail,  since  some¬ 
times  a  good  business  opportunity  arises  for  the  utilization  of  land  which 
may  not  have  been  foreseen  in  the  plan. 

The  construction  of  a  low-cost  middle-income  housing  site  (such  as  is 
found  for  instance  at  Mona  Heights  in  Jamaica)  on  or  near  a  resort  area, 
would  facilitate  the  development  of  middle-income  tourism  and  might  in¬ 
cidentally  help  to  relieve  the  local  housing  shortage.  There  are  a  number  of 
firms  which  both  construct  and  finance  such  schemes,  and  enable  the  houses 
to  be  purchased  through  mortgages.  Such  a  scheme  might  actually  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Government  but  no  actual  outlay  from  the  Government  is  en¬ 
visaged.  Besides  encouraging  middle-income  tourism,  and  alleviating  the 
local  middle-income  housing  shortage,  such  a  scheme  would  provide  a  good 
investment  opportunity  for  the  local  investor. 

A  further  problem  listed  —  the  need  for  diversification  of  the  economy  — 
can  only  be  discussed  in  general  terms.  It  is  unlikely  that  Antigua  can  pro¬ 
cure  a  great  variety  of  different  industries,  because  of  the  smallness  of  her 
own  market  and  high  freight  costs  to  other  parts  of  the  Federation.  A  small 
country  can  moreover  —  almost  always  —  become  richer  by  specializing  in 
a  few  main  industries  rather  than  having  a  number  of  small  ones.  The  latter 
should,  however,  be  given  every  encouragement,  and  the  recent  efforts  of 
the  Industrial  Development  Board  in  establishing  a  few  minor  industries 
are  worthy  of  note. 
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In  spite  of  the  problems  associated  with  attracting  industries  to  small  is¬ 
lands,  Antigua’s  outlook,  in  this  respect,  is  not  entirely  bleak.  There  are 
possibilities  that  certain  light  industries,  producing  for  the  Federal  Customs 
Union  area,  may  be  attracted  to  Territories  where  communications  can  be 
shown  to  be  good,  living  conditions  pleasant,  and  where  Government  and 
people  have  a  businesslike  attitude.  With  the  international  airport,  Antigua 
is  already  half  on  the  way  to  being  “on  the  map”  and,  if  the  deep-water 
harbour  materiaUzes,  Antigua  will  have  much  to  commend  it  as  a  site  for 
light  industries.  Incentive  legislation  already  exists  for  pioneer  industries  and 
a  further  attraction  might  result  from  the  laying  out  of  industrial  sites  with 
amenities.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  felt  that,  rather  than  lay  out  sites  in 
advance  of  industries  turning  up  (if  they  do)  it  is  better  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  have  a  stated  policy  that  it  will  endeavour  to  take  main  services  to 
the  site  of  any  new  industry  and  assist  in  procuring  sites.  This  policy,  in  fact, 
already  tends  to  operate  in  the  case  of  hotels,  but  it  should  perhaps  be  more 
clearly  formulated  if  other  industries  are  to  be  attracted. 

Hotel  construction  projected  by  actual  or  potential  investors  approximates 
to  12  million  dollars.  Although  not  all  these  plans  may  come  to  fruit,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  others  will  be  formed  and  that  the  level  of  in¬ 
vestment  in  construction  will  be  high.  The  deep  water  harbour  plan  too  will 
eventually  involve  construction  of  wharves,  buildings,  etc.  Thus  one  industry 
which  might  well  develop  in  Antigua,  is  the  manufacture  of  building 
materials,  including  perhaps  cement.  Cement  could  be  used  locally  and  in 
nearby  islands  where  construction  is  also  likely  to  expand  greatly  and  provide 
a  good  market,  if  it  could  be  produced  economically  on  this  scale.  If  gypsum 
is  not  available  locally  it  could  be  imported  from  Jamaica,  but  lime,  which 
is  the  main  component  should  be  cheaply  recoverable  from  stone  or  coral  in 
Antigua. 

Power  and  water  are  of  course  necessary  for  the  expansion  of  industries. 
The  problem  of  water  has  already  been  discussed.  If  several  very  heavy, 
water-using  industries  were  to  be  sited  in  Antigua,  it  might  eventually  be¬ 
come  economic  to  install  a  sea-water  distillation  plant,  as  in  Aruba,  but  at 
the  present  time,  or  with  any  immediately  foreseeable  expansion  this  is  un¬ 
likely  to  be  economic,  particularly  if  improvements  in  exploiting  and  con¬ 
serving  existing  sources  are  carried  out.  Planning  for  the  future  of  electricity 
supplies  should  however  accompany  any  industrialization  project.  As  the 
expansion  of  hotels  and  electrification  of  rural  areas  proceed,  projections  of 
future  demand  should  be  drawn  up,  and  estimates  made  for  the  future  capi¬ 
tal  needs  of  electricity.  This  may  necessitate  special  surveys,  but  it  is  worth 
doing  because  the  optimum  use  of  present  and  future  capacity  can  better  be 
guaranteed  if  the  expansion  of  electricity  is  geared  to  accompany  increases 
in  demand. 

The  final  problem  but  by  no  means  the  least,  is  the  problem  of  balancing 
the  current  budget:  at  a  superficial  glance  it  appears  that  Antigua,  in  spite 
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of  encouraging  increases  in  the  gross  domestic  product  and  national  income, 
is  becoming  more,  not  less,  dependent  on  grant-in-aid.  Such  a  conclusion 
needs,  however  to  be  well  qualified  before  it  can  be  accepted. 

Antigua  has  been  carrying  out  capital,  or  semi-capital  expenditure  from 
current  revenues,  and  these  expenditures  have  been  a  vital  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  economy;  in  fact  without  them  it  is  unlikely  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  tourism  would  have  been  possible.  These  expenditures  involved 
mainly  the  extension  and  improvement  of  existing  facilities  such  as  water, 
roads,  electricity  and  telephones.  The  costs  of  these  extensions  and  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  increased  by  the  fact  that  an  “octopus”  problem  exists;  that 
is  to  say  that  services  must  spread  out  in  all  directions  from  the  central  area, 
like  the  legs  of  an  octopus,  because  hotels  are  being  built  or  have  been  pro¬ 
jected  in  all  extremes  of  the  island  and  are  not  concentrated  in  one  area. 

Thus  in  1959  an  estimated  $900,000  was  spent  on  items  which  could  well 
be  classified  as  capital  items,  and  dependence  for  actual  current  revenues 
was  only  to  the  extent  of  approximately  $300,000. 

These  captal  items  are  however  necessary  for  the  expansion  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  are  closely  related  to  future  current  revenues,  in  that  they  have 
a  strong  influence  on  increasing  incomes  and  therefore  the  yield  from  direct 
and  indirect  taxation.  The  future  financial  independence  of  the  Territory 
is  thus  closely  linked  with  a  continuation  and,  if  possible,  an  acceleration 
of  capital  expenditure. 

Projections  of  the  gross  domestic  product,  indicate  that  with  a  continuation 
of  the  rate  of  growth  experienced  during  the  period  1956-1960,  the  gross 
domestic  product  should  stand  at  approximately  34.5  million  by  1969.  II 
we  assume  that  customs  revenues  will  be  10.5  per  cent  of  GDP,  internal 
revenue  8.2  per  cent  of  GDP  and  other  true  revenue  7.2  per  cent  of  GDP, 
a  local  revenue  yield  of  $8.9  million  should  be  received.  This  would  be  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  government  to  balance  its  budget  at  approximately  the  same 
level  of  expenditure  as  at  present,  including  present  capital  outlays;  but 
would  permit  of  no  increase  in  any  current  items  of  expenditure.  Develop¬ 
ment  however  often  brings  with  it  demands  on  current  as  well  as  capital 
expenditure  such  as  an  increased  need  for  information  and  statistical  services, 

increased  agricultural  services  and  in  particular,  perhaps  an  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  educational  attainments  necessary  in  an  expanding  and  diversi¬ 
fying  economy.  Although  Antigua  can  look  forward  to  being  financially  viable, 
therefore,  this  position  will  not  be  reached  without  difficulty,  unless  the 
growth  in  gross  domestic  product  and  therefore  of  Government  revenue,  is 
actually  above  that  of  the  period  1956-1960. 

This  can  occur  if  the  rate  of  capital  formation  is  substantially  increased 
and  if  the  projected  hotel  building  and  other  construction  materializes,  it 
may  well  happen  that  private  investment  is  accelerated.  Certainly  an  increase 
in  public  capital  expenditure  such  as  is  envisaged  in  the  deep  water  harbour 
project,  the  improvement  of  utilities  and  electricity  expansion  should  bring 
about  an  increase  in  income  above  that  experienced  in  the  past  five  years. 
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Whilst  it  is  not  foreseen  that  Antigua  will  rely  indefinitely  on  foreign 
capital  inflows,  it  is  clear  that  what  is  really  needed  is  an  acceleration  of 
foreign  capital  inflows  in  order  for  economic  viabihty  to  be  reached,  and  a 
continuation  of  such  inflows  over  a  further  period,  in  order  to  establish  such 
viability.  Thereafter  the  public  capital  inflows  would  have  to  be  tailed  off 
gradually,  so  that  self-generated  expansion  would,  in  any  one  year,  exceed 
the  reduction  in  public  capital  formations.  An  outline  of  some  capital  needs 
of  Antigua  during  a  ten-year  period  is  contained  in  Section  II. 

Assuming  little  or  no  expansion  in  the  rate  of  capital  formation,  it  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult  for  Antigua  to  reach  a  position  of  financial  viability  by 
1969,  and  although  it  is  possible,  it  can  virtually  only  be  achieved  by  a  freeze 
in  government  expenditure.  The  only  other  way  in  which  the  position  might 
be  relieved,  assuming  the  same  rate  of  increase  in  national  income  as  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  four  years,  would  be  to  increase  the  incidence  of  tax¬ 
ation  or  raise  the  government’s  share  in  the  national  income. 

Revenues  can  increase  because  incomes  increase  and  thus  yields  from 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  are  higher;  or  they  can  increase  because  a  higher 
rate  of  tax  on  given  incomes  is  introduced,  or  because  of  a  mixture  of  both. 
In  our  projections  we  have,  in  general,  concluded  only  that  the  yield  of  re¬ 
venue  will  increase  pari  passu  with  the  increase  in  income,  with  the  slight 
modification  that  direct  taxes  will  increase  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than 
G.D.P,  owing  to  the  effects  of  progressive  taxation;  and  we  have  assumed 
that  indirect  taxes  increase  slightly  following  the  tightening  up  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  customs  collection,  but  that  indirect  taxes  do  not  at  any  time  rise 
above  10.5  per  cent  of  the  gross  domestic  product.  These  assumptions  are 
based  on  the  conclusion  that  increases  in  taxation  in  Antigua  can  only  be 
of  a  marginal  nature. 

Government  is  expensive  in  a  small  Territory  because  many  of  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  scale  possible  in  a  larger  Territory  are  absent.  In  all  the  islands 
of  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Territories  the  proportion  of  gross  domestic 
product  going  to  government  is  high  as  compared  with  countries  of  similar 
stages  of  growth;  and  of  all  these  Territories  it  is  highest  in  St  Kitts  and 
Antigua  even  when  we  exclude  from  gross  revenue  the  self-balancing  items 

of  the  Peasant  Development  Office. 

In  these  two  Territories,  government  true  revenue  is  approximately  23 
per  cent  of  gross  domestic  product  as  compared  with  an  average  of  between 
15  per  cent  —  18  per  cent  which  is  generally  found  to  prevail  in  such  under¬ 
developed  countries  as  Ghana,  Malaya,  Mauritius,  Fiji  and  British  Guiana. 
In  spite  of  the  known  limitations  on  the  figures  of  gross  domestic  product, 
this  comparison  between  the  gross  domestic  product  and  true  revenue  is  the 
only  safe  method  by  which  the  tax  burden  can  be  compared  between  one 
country  and  another.  The  method  of  comparing  revenue  per  head  of  popu¬ 
lation  as  between  various  Territories,  which  is  sometimes  used,  is  only  per¬ 
missible  where  the  gross  domestic  product  per  head  is  the  same.  Even  in 
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the  present  method,  certain  qualifications  must  be  introduced.  Owing  to  the 
effect  of  progressive  taxation,  for  instance,  government  revenue  at  20  per 
cent  of  the  gross  domestic  product  constitutes  a  heavier  tax  burden  on  a 
poor  country  than  on  a  richer  one. 

It  does  not  seem  that  indirect  taxes  can  rise  very  much  above  10.5  per 
cent  of  the  gross  domestic  product,  as  this  is  a  high  proportion  for  a  country 
at  Antigua's  stage  of  development  and  can  be  compared  with  Trinidad  — 
3.8  per  cent  in  1958  (or  4.3  per  cent  if  we  include  excise  duties  on  oil) 

and  5.1  per  cent  in  Jamaica  in  1958,  the  difference  being  partly  due  to 

the  fact  that  Antigua  is  more  dependent  on  imports.  On  a  per  head  basis 

there  is  very  little  diflFerence  as  between  indirect  taxes  raised  in  the  various 

Territories  but  here  again,  such  a  comparison  would  only  be  valid  if  the  in¬ 
comes  per  head  were  comparable.  It  thus  seems  that  increases  in  indirect 
taxes  in  Antigua  will  be  of  a  marginal  nature,  and  no  substantial  increase 
in  this  revenue  can  be  expected,  except  in  so  far  as  national  expenditure 
increases  as  national  income  rises. 

'The  future  of  direct  taxation  yields  is  more  difficult  to  predict.  A  country 
with  an  uneven  distribution  of  income  will  always  tend  to  produce  a  higher 
yield  of  direct  taxation  than  a  country  with  an  even  distribution  of  income, 
unless  the  latter  is  a  much  wealthier  country.  On  the  other  hand  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  few  profitable  companies  or  large  businesses  can  soon  bring  up 
the  yield  even  if,  basically,  the  distribution  of  income  has  not  changed  very 
much. 

In  Antigua,  in  the  past,  nearly  all  the  income  tax  has  been  paid  by  the 
sugar  companies,  and  the  yield  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  sugar  crop. 
This  position  is  altering,  but  owing  to  the  tax  holidays  given  to  hotels,  the 
yield  from  direct  taxation  has  not  yet  increased  by  as  much  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  recent  income  increases.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  yields  of 
direct  taxation  will  increase  sharply  as  more  hotels  end  their  tax  holi¬ 
days,  and,  in  the  projections  in  Table  1,  it  is  estimated  that  the  yield  will 
increase  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  increase  in  gross  domestic  product.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  small  taxpayers  can  also  be  brought  into 
the  net,  but  the  fact  that  many  people  in  Antigua  have  more  than  one  source 
of  income,  makes  tax  collection  difficult.  In  Jamaica  in  1958  the  yield  from 
direct  taxes  equalled  5.1  per  cent  of  gross  domestic  product  and  in  Trinidad 
9.1  per  cent.  Thus  in  projecting  an  increase  of  yield  in  Antigua  from  6 
per  cent  in  1960  to  8.4  per  cent  in  1969,  we  have  been  fairly  conservative. 
The  incidence  of  direct  taxation  is  fairly  high  in  Antigua  and  tax  rates  on 
individuals  are  greater  than  those,  for  instance,  in  Trinidad. 

All  in  all  then,  we  must  conclude  that  the  yield  from  indirect  and  direct 
taxation  will  increase  pari  passu  with  the  increases  in  gross  domestic  product 
except  that  there  will  be  a  slightly  more  than  proportionate  rise  in  the  yield 
from  direct  taxation.  As  far  as  the  incidence  of  taxation  is  concerned,  how¬ 
ever,  adjustments  of  a  marginal  nabire  only,  are  likely  to  be  possible  with¬ 
out  causing  disincentives  to  work  and  investment. 
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Under  the  head  “other  true  revenue”  a  variety  of  receipts  are  earned  by 
government  departments  such  as  post  office,  telephones,  hospitals,  electricity, 
ice,  and  cold  storage  and  airport.  Although  these  are  expected  to  increase, 
they  are  not  expected  to  increase  more  proportionately  than  national  income, 
unless  of  course  such  government  activities  are  greatly  expanded. 

The  result  of  these  estimates  and  projections  is  then,  that,  given  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  present  rate  of  growth  of  the  gross  domestic  product,  the 
government  may  expect  to  raise  approximately  $8.9  milUon  in  local  revenue 
by  1969.  This  is  only  sufficient  to  cover  government  expenditure  at  present 
levels,  including  the  extension  and  improvement  of  main  services  (including 
roads)  at  present  levels.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  extension  of  social 
services  and  the  administrative  and  educational  needs  which  might  become 
necessary  in  a  developing  economy.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that 
these  projections  of  gross  domestic  product  are  based  on  the  existing  rate 
of  capital  formation.  If  there  could  be  a  substantial  stepping  up  of  private 
and  public  capital  formation  in  the  next  few  years,  a  much  higher  rate  of 
growth  in  gross  domestic  product  is  to  be  expected  and  the  economy  could 
become  financially  viable  and  sustain  its  financial  autonomy,  given  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  present  favourable  development  conditions.  In  common  with 
other  West  Indian  Territories,  Antigua  has  hopes  of  obtaining  external  assist¬ 
ance  for  capital  development.  In  the  next  section,  therefore,  projections  are 
drawn  up  based  on  an  accelerated  capital  formation  programme. 

II.  Capital  Needs 

Capital  formation  for  the  years  1953-59  is  shown  in  Table  2.  This  indicates 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  capital  formation,  and  this  has  been 
due  both  to  private  and  to  public  investment. 

TABLE  2.  Capital  Formation  1953-59 
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1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Private  fixed  capi- 

tal  formation  821.6 

1,424.8 

1,636.1 

1,694.9 

2,678.6 

3,172.6 

2,932.0 

Aa  %  of  G.D.P.  6.8 

13.3 

13.2 

10.6 

14.8 

17,6 

14.0 

Public  fixed  capi- 

tal  formation  581.2 

749.4 

556.3 

865.6 

980.4 

1,100.9 

1,541.2 

Ai  %  of  G.D.P.  4.8 

7.0 

4.5 

5.4 

5.4 

6.1 

7.4 

Total  fixed  capi- 

tal  formation  1,402.8 

2,174.2 

2,192.4 

2,560.5 

3,659,0 

4,273.5 

4,473.2 

Aa  %  of  G.D.P.  11.6 

20.3 

17,7 

16.1 

20.2 

23.7 

21.4 

Changes  in  atecks  220.0 

—259.3 

—170.5 

—281.2 

—442.5 

503.0 

529.5 

Total  capital 

formation  1 ,622 . 8 

1,914.9 

2,021.9 

2,279.3 

3,216.5 

4,776.5 

5,002.7 

Total  fixed  capital  formation  was  a  fairly  high  proportion  of  G.D.P.  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  1957-59,  when  compared  with  the  proportion  in  many  other 
countries.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that  a  country’s  capital  require¬ 
ments  depend  to  some  extent  on  its  capital  stock.  In  a  capital-starved  economy 
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like  Antigua,  a  rate  of  capital  formation  of  20  per  cent  of  gross  domestic 
product  may  be  sufficient  to  ensure  some  growth,  but  it  needs  more  than 
this  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  capital  investment  in  the  past  and  to  set  the 
country  on  a  sound  economic  footing  in  which  it  can  ultimately  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  foreign  aid.  It  was  shown  in  Section  I  that  a  position  of  econ¬ 
omic  viability  could  be  reached  by  1969,  given  a  continuation  of  present  rates 
of  capital  formation  and  income  growth,  but  that  this  would  only  be  reached 
with  difficulty  and  might  not  easily  be  sustained.  What  is  needed  therefore 
is  an  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  capital  formation,  rising  to  the  point  where 
it  equals  approximately  33  per  cent  of  gross  domestic  product.  Once  Antigua 
has  reached  a  level  of  per  capita  income  approaching  that  of,  say,  Jamaica, 
it  may  be  possible  to  relax  this  accelerated  capital  formation  until  it  falls  to 
about  25  per  cent  of  gross  domestic  product  (which  is  approximately  the 
present  rate  in  Trinidad  and  Jamaica).  It  is  evident  however,  that  if  the  gap 
in  living  standards  between  the  richer  and  poorer  Territories  is  to  be  nar¬ 
rowed,  the  poorer  Territories  will  require  a  much  higher  rate  of  capital 
formation  than  that  prevailing  in  the  wealthier  Territories.  The  following 
tables  and  notes  therefore  set  out  an  accelerated  capital  programme  for 
Antigua  for  the  period  1962-69. 


TABLE  3.  Re<?uiui:d  Fixed  Capital  Formation  and  Income  Growth  Under 
Accelerated  Programme 

$  Million 


1939 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Projections  of 
G.D.P.  at  pre¬ 
sent  rate  of 

20.9 

21.3 

23.5 

24.0 

23.0 

26.5 

28.0 

30.0 

31.5 

32.9 

34.5 

capital  form¬ 
ation  as  in 
Table  1. 

Projections  of 
G.D.P.  under 
accelerated 

20 . 9 

21.3 

23.5 

23.4 

27.0 

29.1 

31.4 

33.9 

36.6 

39.5 

42.7 

capital  pro¬ 
gramme. 
Projections  of 
private  fixed 

2.9 

3.0 

3.5 

3.8 

4.2 

4.5 

5.0 

5.5 

6.0 

6.2 

7.0 

capital  form¬ 
ation 

Projections  of 
public  fixed 

1..5 

1.8 

2.3 

3.5 

4.0 

4.5 

5.7 

4.0 

4.4 

4.0 

4.2 

capital  form¬ 
ation 

( accelerated ) 
Total  fixed 
capital  form¬ 
ation  under  ac- 

4.4 

4.8 

6.0 

7.3 

8.2 

9.0 

10.7 

9.5 

10.4 

10.2 

11.2 

celerated  form¬ 
ation 

%  of  G.D.P. 

21.1 

22.5 

25.5 

28.7 

30.4 

30.9 

34.1 

28.0 

28.4 

25.8 

26.2 

Under  these  projections  the  public  capital  formation  needs  of  Antigua  wdll 
be  approximately  $34  m.  between  1962  and  1970.  It  must  however  be  noted 
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that  the  projected  increases  in  gross  domestic  product  are  much  greater, 
under  the  assiunption  of  an  increased  capital  programme,  than  are  those 
given  in  the  projections  in  Table  1  which  are  based  on  the  assumption  of  a 
continuation  of  the  present  capital  programme.  Under  the  accelerated  pro¬ 
gramme  a  position  of  economic  viability  would  be  reached  by  approximately 
1966,  and  at  that  point,  the  government  should  be  able  to  bear  all  recurrent 
ejqpenditure  and  a  continuation  of  approximately  the  present  capital  expendi¬ 
ture,  without  recourse  to  grant-in-aid.  Thereafter  government  would  not  only 
be  able  to  step  up  capital  formation  from  its  own  funds,  but  would  also 
be  able  to  increase  the  pubUc  debt. 

In  Table  4  estimates  of  capital  needs  are  set  out  under  some  main  pro¬ 
jects.  Other  projects  may  be  considered  necessary  and  further  investigation 
may  lead  to  amendment  in  the  amounts  shown  under  each  project.  Thus 
the  table  is  considered  as  provisional.  All  capital  borrowed  is  assumed  to 
pay  market  rates  of  interest.  If  low  interest  loans  become  available  adjust¬ 
ments  as  between  grant  needs  and  loan  needs  ought  to  be  made. 

The  need  for  substantial  grants,  in  order  that  the  above  position  might 
be  reached,  falls  therefore  in  the  period  1962-1966.  Some  of  the  capital 
projects  which  are  highly  desirable  for  the  economic  expansion  of  Antigua 
are  listed  below: 

Deep  Water  Harbour.  This  is  estimated  to  cost  about  6  million  dollars. 
Although  it  has  been  estimated  that  Antigua  could  finance  about  half  this 
cost  herself,  by  using  income  from  the  harbour  to  service  the  debt  involved, 
this  could  only  be  done  if  no  reduction  in  present  landing  costs  were  made.* 
It  is  therefore  desirable  that  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  cost  be  met  by 
a  grant  and  the  remaning  $1.5  milhon  only,  raised  by  a  self-liquidating  loan. 
By  1968,  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  a  further  one 
million  loan  for  extension  on  a  self-liquidating  basis,  if  increases  in  trafiBc 
warrant  it 

Extension  and  Improvement  of  Mains,  Services  and  Roads.  This  is  expected 
to  run  at  approximately  $1.5  million  per  annum.  It  would  gradually  be  taken 
over  by  local  revenues,  until  by  1967,  the  total  should  be  met  from  local 
revenues.  This  is  of  course  based  on  the  higher  projections  resulting  from 
an  increased  capital  programme,  not  the  lower  projections  based  on  the 
present  capital  programme  as  in  Table  1. 

Increase  of  Electricity  Capacity.  It  should  be  possible  to  undertake  this  on 
the  basis  of  a  self-liquidating  loan  up  to  about  $2.5  million  after  1966. 
Telephones:  A  new  exchange  is  needed.  This  item  could  be  mainly  or  partly 
self-liquidating. 

Sewerage:  This  is  an  immediate  need  and  can  only  be  achieved  with  external 
aid.  It  is  estimated  at  $3.0  million  in  expenditure  during  the  period  1963  and 
1964. 

SO’Loughlin,  1960. 


BO’Lougblin,  1960. 
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Research  and  Improvement  of  Water  Supplies,  Irrigation  and  Agriculture. 
Although  early  attention  is  needed  to  this  problem,  it  is  suggested  that  it 
should  be  deferred  until  after  the  deep  water  harbour,  to  enable  a  phasing 
of  expenditure  to  take  place.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  $4  million  between 
1966-1970  of  which  $2  million  could  be  raised  by  an  increase  in  the  public 
debt.  This  is  a  project  which  should  have  a  fairly  immediate  impact  on  in¬ 
comes.  Pilot  projects  in  irrigation  should  be  started  early. 

Techniccd  Education.  Expansion  of  a  teclmical  centre  and  possibly  a  hotel 
school  will  be  an  urgent  need  to  complement  the  development  of  the  island. 
Social  Services.  These  will  become  more  necessary  to  meet  increases  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  provide  certain  basic  facilities  for  visitors.  Primary  and  secondary 
education  is  included.  The  figure  given  is  only  a  provisional  estimate.  Tar¬ 
gets  should  be  set  and  the  capital  and  recurrent  costs  should  be  worked  out. 
Beach  and  Tourist  Facilities.  If  the  number  of  hotels  increases  significantly, 
some  may  be  situated  inland.  Changing  rooms  and  facilities  on  beaches  may 
be  required,  both  for  visitors  and  residents:  beach  protection  and  small  boat 
facilities  may  also  have  to  be  expanded  to  encourage  growth  of  tourism. 
Public  parks  and  gardens  and  the  planting  of  ornamental  trees  are  also  con¬ 
sidered  a  necessity. 

Contractor  Financed  Schemes.  Besides  the  above  schemes  which  would  be 
financed  through  government,  other  semi-public  schemes  might  be  sponsored 
by  government  but  really  come  under  the  head  of  private  capital  formation. 
For  instance  if  a  new  town  including  low  and  middle-income  tourist  facilities 
was  to  be  built,  it  is  considered  that  this,  in  the  main,  would  be  contractor- 
financed. 

The  above  projections  are  not  considered  to  be  a  rigid  plan.  Other  pro¬ 
jects  might  prove  to  be  more  necessary  than  those  listed.  It  is  however  a  start 
in  estimating  the  capital  needs  of  the  Territory. 

Financing  of  Programme 

The  projections  of  income  in  the  accelerated  programme  are,  of  course, 
directly  related  to  the  capital  formation  itself.  The  suggested  methods  of  fin¬ 
ancing  the  development  all  stand  or  fall  together.  In  other  words,  if  the 
grants  desired  in  1962-65  do  not  materialize,  the  amounts  projected  as  being 
available  from  government  current  funds  are  not  likely  to  materialize  either; 
and  the  ability  of  the  government  to  borrow  may  be  reduced.  Thus  the  whole 
programme  is  really  based  on  the  availability  of  capital  grants  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  specified,  during  the  period  1962-65. 

The  Income  Effect  of  the  Schemes 

Development  projects  add  to  the  gross  domestic  product  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Firstly,  there  is  the  actual  addition  to  factor  incomes,  resulting  from 
expenditiure  on  the  projects  at  the  construction  stage.  This  can  be  derived 
approximately  from  rough  costing  estimates  for  the  various  schemes.  At  the 
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construction  stage,  the  projects  listed  in  Table  4  are  estimated  to  add  to  the 
G.D.P.  annual  amounts  as  follows,  in  millions  of  W.I.  dollars: 

1962  =  1.8,  1963  =  1.9,  1964  =  1.9,  1965  =  2.2,  1966  =  1.9, 
1967  =  1.9,  1968  =  1.5,  1969  =  1.4. 

Secondly  there  is  an  addition  to  gross  domestic  product,  because  expendi¬ 
ture  out  of  the  above  incomes  generates  some  ad^tional  factor  income.  To 
gain  an  approximate  figure  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  “factor 
income  component”  of  consumer  expenditure.  In  Antigua,  where  the  pro¬ 
pensity  to  import  is  high  this  is  only  about  30  per  cent  of  household  income; 
so  that  the  income  multiplier  for  the  year  1963  would  be  equal  to: 

30  30a  30» 

-  1.9  + -  1.9  +  -  1.9 

100  100»  100* 

which  approximates  to  an  additional  $814,000.  Taking  into  account  this  in¬ 
come  multiplier,  then  each  of  the  above  figures  can  be  increased  by  approxi¬ 
mately  43  per  cent. 

The  third  kind  of  income  increases  to  be  expected  from  capital  investment 
projects  are  those  which  are  not  related  to  the  expenditure  at  the  construction 
stage,  but  are  related  to  the  use  of  the  capital  created.  It  is  not  possible  to 
identify  exact  income  increases  of  this  kind  although  generalizations  can 
be  made  about  certain  types  of  investment. 

With  regard  to  such  investments  as  the  deep-water  harbour,  electricity, 
telephone  and  water  supplies,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  relate  income  growth 
to  investment  in  such  projects.  We  can  say  how  much  income  may  be  earned 
in  the  operation  of  these  services  but  this  is  likely  to  be  a  small  part  of  the 
total  income  due  to  them.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  deep-water  harbour, 
it  may  well  be  that  in  the  initial  years,  the  income  earned  in  its  operations 
will  be  less  than  under  the  old,  less  efficient  system.  Public  utilities  such 
as  these,  however,  are  essential  to  development,  and  even  if  we  cannot  say 
how  much  income  increase  is  due  to  them,  we  can  almost  certainly  say  that 
growth  of  the  national  income  would  be  impossible  without  them. 

Other  types  of  investment  can  be  more  nearly  related  to  future  income 
growth.  If  there  is  a  land  settlement  scheme,  for  instance,  geared  to  produc¬ 
tion  of  particular  products,  we  can  estimate  approximately  the  effect  on  in¬ 
come.  At  prices  slightly  lower  than  those  now  prevailing,  for  instance,  it  is 
estimated  that,  under  intensive  methods  of  cultivation  and  irrigation,  there 
would  be  an  increment  to  G.D.P.  of  $15,000  per  annum  for  each  ten  acres 
of  land  producing  vegetables  throughout  the  year  for  local  use.  To  this 
must  be  added  about  40  per  cent  for  the  indirect  effects.  It  can  also  be  esti¬ 
mated  that  approximately  $10  is  added  to  the  G.D.P.  for  each  tourist  day,  so 
that  an  addition  of  ten  tourist  beds,  filled  for  one  third  of  the  year,  will 
add  $12,200  to  the  gross  domestic  product  (via  all  types  of  tourist  expendi¬ 
ture)  plus  another  40  per  cent  for  indirect  effects. 

Thus  whilst  it  is  not  possible  to  make  projections  of  exact  relationships 
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between  income  and  investment,  there  are  suflBcient  indicators  to  enable  the 
effect  on  income  of  an  accelerated  investment  programme  to  be  gauged. 

III.  The  Cross  Domestic  Product 

Table  6  shows  the  gross  domestic  product,  at  factor  cost,  by  industrial 
origin,  for  Antigua,  for  the  years  1957,  1958  and  1959,  and  projections  for 
1960  and  1961. 

These  totals  are  simply  the  aggregates  of  all  factor  incomes  earned  in  the 
various  industries  or  sectors.  They  include  salaries,  wages,  profit,  interest 
and  rent.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse  the  factor  incomes  of  each 
industry  with  the  total  value  of  its  turnover,  or  its  total  revenue.  For  instance 
in  “distribution  and  commerce”  the  turnover  would  be  the  total  value  of 
sales,  whilst  factor  incomes  would  be  the  receipts  in  the  form  of  wages, 
salaries,  rents,  interest  and  profit.  The  components  of  each  sector  in  Table  2 
and  recent  trends  are  discussed  below. 

1.  Sugar 

Sugar  is  still  very  important  in  Antigua’s  economy  and  accounted,  on 
average,  for  22  per  cent  of  the  gross  domestic  product  in  the  three  years 
1957,  1958  and  1959.  Its  relative  importance  has  not  declined  during  the 
past  three  years,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  period  1957  to  1959  was 
better  for  sugar  on  average  than  the  period  1954  to  1956.  Howei^er,  the  acre¬ 
age  under  sugar  has  not  materially  increased  and  as  other  sectors  of  the 
economy  develop,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  importance  of  sugar  in  the 
economy  will  tend  to  decline.  The  importance  of  sugar  is  highlighted  by 
the  domestic  product  totals  for  1958.  In  this  year,  owing  to  a  poor  sugar 
crop,  there  was  no  advance  in  the  total  product  over  1957,  in  spite  of  ad¬ 
vances  in  all  other  sectors,  including  an  excellent  cotton  year.  Thus  the 
future  development  of  the  Territory  still  depends  on  maintaining  a  high  level 
of  sugar  production. 

Table  5  gives  figures  of  quantities  of  cane  and  sugar  produced  in  recent 
years,  and  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  fluctuations  in  production  are  very 
marked.  Antigua  is  subject  to  a  very  variable  and,  on  average,  low  rainfall, 
and  this  has  reduced  the  reliability  of  sugar  production.  The  annual  average 
production  for  the  years  1954-1959  was  26,300  tons  and  this  period  included 
three  good  years,  two  poor  years  and  one  very  poor  year.  At  this  average, 
sugar  is  economic  in  Antigua,  but  the  industry  is  marginal  and  a  series  of 
poor  years  could  have  serious  effects  on  its  ability  to  survive. 

The  factor  income  from  sugar  aggregated  in  Table  6  includes,  not  only 
wages,  salaries,  profit,  rent  and  interest,  but  also  the  value  of  the  export 
duties  and  contribution  to  the  special  funds.  In  a  situation  where  a  tax  can¬ 
not  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  because  the  price  is  fixed,  levies  or  duties 
of  this  kind  are  a  tax  on  profit,  and  as  profit  is  included  in  the  gross  domestic 
product  before  tax,  the  tax  must  be  added  back. 
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TABLE  5. 

Production 

or  Cane 

AND  Milled 

Sugar  1954-60 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Tons  cane  produced  by: 
Estates 

Peasants  ( P.D.O. ) 
Peasants  ( other ) 

75,501 

18,296 

11,174 

112,391 

36,292 

23,168 

161,071 

63,792 

43,423 

169,461 

62,931 

33,708 

111,331 

48,611 

25,985 

188,133 

57,696 

26,672 

Total 

104,971 

171,851 

268,286 

266,100 

185,927 

272,501 

Tons  of  sugar  produced 

12,601 

19,836 

28,713 

31,985 

19,323 

31,828 

2.  The  Cotton  Industry 

Cotton  is  still  the  second  most  important  crop  although  the  outlook  for 
sea-island  cotton  has  not  been  particularly  bright.  In  1958  a  high  acreage 
was  reaped  and  a  good  price  was  obtained  for  the  product.  This  assisted  the 
economy,  and  in  particular  the  peasants,  to  tide  over  a  poor  sugar  year.  The 
spinners  in  Lancashire  have,  however,  complained  of  heavy  losses  in  holding 
the  1958  crop  and  the  price  fell  abruptly  in  1959  resulting  in  a  shrinkage  of 
acreage  and  reduction  in  income  from  this  crop.  Antigua  was  fortunate  in 
1960  in  being  able  to  dispose  of  her  crop  early,  even  if  at  a  lower  price,  as 
other  cotton  producing  Territories  have  had  difficulties  in  selling  the  crop; 
although  it  is  understood  that  the  spinners  are  reluctant  to  hold  the  crop 
rather  than  to  buy  it. 


TABLE  7.  Cotton  Statistics  in  Antigua. 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1958 

Acreage  M .  S .  1 

2,860 

4,506 

4,962 

2500 

4,210 

2,195 

V.H.  8 

733 

996 

775 

874 

577 

V.H.  10 

27 

Lint  production  (000  lb.) 

M.S.  1 

291 

991 

947 

373 

1,098 

378 

V.H  8  &  V.H.  10 

276 

301 

153 

265 

_ 

Yield  per  acre  clean  linti  (lb.) 

M.S.  1 

N.A. 

211 

173 

137 

237 

122 

V.H.  8 

N.A. 

355 

277 

173 

256 

146 

V.H.  10 

272 

Price  of  clean  lint  (cents  per  lb.) 

M.S.  1 

78-84 

106-112 

100-106 

110-116 

111-117 

99-105 

V.H.  8 

118-124 

112-118 

122-128 

123-129  110-116 

V.H.  10  119 


3.  Other  Agriculture  and  Livestock 

The  data  for  this  group  are  very  scant,  and  for  the  time  being  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  extrapolate  over  the  previous  totals,  taking  account  of 
livestock  slaughterings  and  other  fragmentary  information.  A  survey  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  Antigua  is  now  in  progress  and  it  is  probable  that  improved  esti¬ 
mates  will  be  made  in  any  future  surveys. 

4.  Processing  and  Manufacturing 

The  details  for  sugar  milling  and  cotton  ginning  are  included  in  the  figures 
for  sugar  and  cotton.  Besides  these  main  processing  industries,  there  are  a 
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TABLE  8.  Estimates  of  Value  of  Production  and  Factor  Income  From 
Agriculture  and  Livestoce  ExcLxniiNO  Gtiton  and  Sugar 

$000 


1957 

1958 

1959 

Total  value  of  production  crops 

1,000.0 

950.0 

1,180.0 

Livestock  products 

1,170.0 

1,170.0 

1,340.0 

Firewood,  timber,  charcoal 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

Total 

2,250.0 

2,200.0 

2,600.0 

Factor  tncomes 

Crops 

958.1 

918.6 

1,139.7 

Livestock  products 

980.0 

957.0 

1,060.3 

Firewood,  timber,  charcoal 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

Total  factor  incomes 

1,988.1 

1,925.6 

2,250.0 

number  of  smaller  ones.  There  are  establishments  for  the  production  of 
arrowroot  starch,  edible  oil  and  commeal  which  are  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Industrial  Development  Board  and  these,  although  small,  have  expanded 
and  have  shown  a  small  surplus.  There  is  also  a  pottery  which  is  now  in 
private  hands.  The  manufacturing  sector  in  Table  6  also  includes  such  acti¬ 
vities  as  the  manufactiu-e  of  ice,  aerated  water,  baking,  furniture  making 
and  tailoring. 

Investors  have  not  taken  a  great  interest  in  developing  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  in  Antigua  up  to  now.  Whilst  the  smallness  of  the  internal  market 
inhibits  investment  purely  for  local  use,  it  is  hoped  that  Antigua  may  get 
some  light  industries  resulting  from  the  expansion  of  industry  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  after  Customs  Union.  Although  freight  costs  are  always  a  disadvantage  to 
a  small  island  compared  with  a  larger  one,  it  is  hoped  that  a  deep  water 
harbour  will  ultimately  be  built  in  Antigua.  The  international  airport  pro¬ 
vides  excellent  communications  and  would  favour  the  production  of  goods 
which  can  be  transported  by  air.  Antigua  has  available  land,  water,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  reasonable  roads,  sufficient  at  least  to  accommodate  a  number 
of  small  industries.  Pioneer  industry  incentives  are  given  and  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  Antigua  is  progressive  and  favourable  to  development,  due  in  part 
to  the  island  having  been  put  very  much  “on  the  map”  by  its  good  air-com¬ 
munications  and  constant  stream  of  visitors. 

5.  Construction  and  Engineering 

This  sector  includes  all  activities  classified  as  fixed  capital  formation 
whether  uridertaken  by  government  or  private  enterprise.  In  addition  it  in¬ 
cludes  engineering,  repairs  and  maintenance  of  fixed  capital  assets.  In  Table 
9  a  breakdown  of  these  activities  is  shown. 

In  the  industry  breakdown  in  Table  6  it  should  be  noted  that  although 
government  capital  formation  is  included  in  construction  and  engineering, 
government  engineering  and  building  maintenance  is  included  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Current  sector.  Certain  personal  emoluments  to  officials  who  are 
concerned  both  in  capital  and  current  activities  of  government  are  also  in- 
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TABLE  9.  Capital  Formation,  Engineering  and  Maintenance 

$000 


1957 

1958 

1959 

Government  fixed  capital  formation 

980.4 

1,100.9 

1,541.2 

Priva''e  fixed  capital  formation 

Residential  buildings 

680.0 

781.7 

625.2 

Commercial  buildings 

420.7 

668.6 

650.8 

Machinery  and  vehicles  (excl.  govt.) 

1,474.4 

1,571.5 

1,583.5 

Land  development 

103.5 

150.8 

72.5 

Total  fixed  capital  formation 

3,659.0 

4,273.5 

4,473.2 

Total  value  of  engineering  and  building 
maintenance 

650.3 

675.6 

692.8 

Total  value  construction  and 
engineering  sector 

4,309.3 

4,949.1 

5,166.0 

Factor  incomes,  construction  and 
engineering  sector 

1,203.0 

1,315.0 

1,953.2 

eluded  under  Government  Current.  The  sector  account  for  saving  and  in¬ 
vestment  (Account  3)  shows  details  of  the  sources  of  capital  funds. 


6.  Distribution  and  Finance 

This  sector  includes  all  commerce  industries  i.e.  wholesale  and  retail  dis¬ 
tribution,  agencies,  banks  and  finance  companies  and  real  estate.  It  excludes 
accountants,  surveyors,  etc.  who  are  included  under  professional  services. 

The  distribution  sector  has  increased  quite  considerably  during  the  period, 
reflecting  the  increased  income  of  the  island.  There  is  however,  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  purchase  of  goods  at  the  retail  stage  has  not  quite  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  income.  Households  are  increasing  their  purchases  direct 
from  overseas  and  one  suspects  that  the  purchases  of  passages  to  the  U.K. 
and  other  overseas  countries  is  becoming  a  more  important  objective  of 
household  saving. 

The  factor  incomes  earned  in  distribution  and  finance  increased  from  an 
estimated  1,727  thousand  dollars  in  1956  to  an  estimated  2,321  thousand 
dollars  in  1959.  Of  this  approximately  82  per  cent  is  derived  from  retail 
and  wholesale  business  and  the  remainder  from  banks,  insurance,  real  estate, 
etc. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  credit  facilities  in  the  island  due  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  hire  purchase  company  and  receipts  from  insurance  have  gone  up. 
The  interest  earnings  of  all  financial  intermediaries  are  estimated  on  average 
at  5.5  per  cent  of  their  deposit  liabilities,  in  the  absence  of  any  better  in¬ 
formation. 

7.  Transport  and  Communications 

This  sector  includes  all  road  transport,  locally  owned  shipping,  stevedoring 
and  lighterage  (excluding  yacht  chartering  which  is  included  under  sports 
and  entertainment)  and  air  transport  and  cable  and  wireless.  Operation  of 
the  port  and  airport  is  included  in  government  current  expenditure.  The 
contribution  from  air  transport  has  increased  considerably,  not  only  because 
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of  the  development  of  a  local  airline  but  also  because  of  increased  staff  of 
overseas  airlines  in  the  Territory.  Road  transport  too  has  expanded  and  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  commercial  vehicles  is  shown  in  Table  10. 

TABLE  10.  Numbers  of  Commercial  Road  Vehicles  Regutersd 


1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Buses 

23 

24 

24 

47 

Taxis 

152 

172 

215 

317 

Tractors 

129 

153 

164 

183 

Oiler  commercial 

267 

379 

500 

552 

The  enormous  expansion  in  taxis  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  income 
has  increased  in  proportion.  Each  taxi  is  probably  doing  less  business,  as 
the  number  of  taxis  is  tending  to  outstrip  demands.  Taxis  are  at  least  as 
expensive  in  Antigua,  as  in  any  other  island  and  this  has  tended  to  restrict 
expansion  of  the  demand.  Not  all  vehicles  registered  as  taxis  are  full-time 
taxis.  It  is  quite  common  for  private  residents  to  register  their  car  as  a  taxi 
and  to  hire  it  out  on  a  self-drive  basis  to  visitors. 

The  following  table  gives  estimates  of  the  gross  domestic  product  attribut¬ 
able  to  each  part  of  the  transport  sector. 

TABLE  11.  Factor  Income  from  the  Transport  and  Communications  Sector 


tooo 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Road  transport 

190.0 

235.0 

289.6 

Water,  stevedoring  etc. 

253.0 

262.0 

285.6 

Airlines  and  communications 

120.0 

178.0 

225.8 

563.0 

675.0 

801.0 

8.  Catering,  Entertainment  and  Personal  Service 

This  sector  includes  hotels,  restaurants,  sport,  entertainment,  domestic 
service,  hairdressing  and  other  personal  services.  Its  size  in  Antigua  derives 
from  the  importance  of  tourism  in  the  island. 

Tourism  is  however  a  number  of  industries  rather  than  one  single  industry. 
Its  influence  is  shown  in  distribution  and  construction  sectors  as  well  as 
in  the  catering  and  entertainment  sector.  Details  of  tourist  expenditure  are, 
however,  shown  in  this  sector  because  this  is  where  it  is  most  important. 

Table  12  gives  an  “account”  for  tourism,  including  expenditure  by  tourists 
in  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  but  not  including  capital  expenditure  such  as 
construction  of  tourist  hotels.  In  Table  13  details  are  given  of  the  components 
of  the  expenditure.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  details  are  estimates 
based  on  a  variet)*  of  data  and  are  subject  to  revision  if  and  when  it  becomes 
possible  to  undertake  a  direct  enquiry  into  tourist  expenditure.  Table  14 
shows  the  actual  factor  incemes  earned  directly  from  tourism  with  an  esti¬ 
mate  for  indirect  incomes  generated  by  direct  incomes.  The  total  shows  that 
tourism  has  probably  contributed  about  14  per  cent  of  the  gross  domestic 
product  of  Antigua. 
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TABLE  13.  Estimates  op  Composition  of  Toubist  Expenditure  in  Antigua,  1959 
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Besides  tourist  expenditure,  some  local  expenditure  is  included  in  the 
sector  Catering,  Entertainment  and  Personal  Services.  The  components  of 
the  sector  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


TABLE  15.  Value  and  Product  of  Catering,  Entertainment  and  Domestic  Service 


1957 

1958 

1959 

Expenditure  in  hotels,  res'aurants,  clubs 
( visitors  and  residents ) 

2,100.5 

2,482.3 

3,361.3 

Domestic  servants 

725.0 

740.0 

750.0 

Other  personal  service 

390.6 

425.0 

580.6 

Total  value 

3,216.1 

3,647.3 

4,691.9 

Factor  incomes 

2,100.0 

2.277.7 

2,422.2 

9.  Professional  Service 

This  sector  includes  medical,  dental,  educational,  legal,  accounting  and 
religious  services.  The  estimates  for  religious  organizations  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  rather  broad  as  little  information  was  available.  Doctors,  teachers 
and  lawyers  paid  only  by  the  government  are  included  in  government  cur¬ 
rent  sector.  Where  individuals  work  both  for  the  government  and  privately, 
only  private  earnings  will  appear  under  “professions”. 


TABLE  16.  Factor  Incomes  in  Professional  Services 

9000 


1957 

1958 

1958 

Medical,  dental  ( private ) 

138.0 

142.2 

148.6 

Educational  ( private ) 

110.5 

113.3 

115.0 

Legal,  accounting  etc. 

96.3 

96.7 

94.2 

Religious 

105.2 

103.0 

105.8 

Total  factor  incomes 

450.0 

455.2 

463.6 

10.  Rent  of  Dwellings 

The  recent  population  census  of  1960  showed  that  there  were  13,059  house¬ 
holds  in  Antigua.  The  average  rent  per  household  is  estimated  at  $150  per 
annum.  It  is  customary  to  impute  a  rent  for  owner-occupied  dwellings.  Al¬ 
though  the  figure  seems  low  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  heavily 
weighted  downward  by  a  number  of  families  which  are  in  fact  occupying 
rooms  only. 

11.  Government 

In  Table  6  the  contribution  of  government  includes  all  factor  incomes, 
that  is  salaries  and  wages  paid  by  government  and  government  income  from 
rent  and  interest,  the  latter  being  a  very  small  part  of  the  total. 

12.  The  Gross  Domestic  Product  at  Constant  Prices 

All  the  figures  in  this  report  are  expressed  in  terms  of  actual  prices  cur¬ 
rent  during  the  period  in  question. 

It  is  evident  however,  that  if  the  price  level  is  increasing  in  a  country  the 
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gross  domestic  product  will  show  an  increase,  whilst  people  may  in  fact 
be  little  better  off  in  real  terms  than  they  were  before.  In  Antigua  the  in¬ 
creases  in  the  gross  domestic  product,  shown  in  Table  6,  are  partly  due  to 
price  increases  and  partly  due  to  genuine  increases  in  production. 

One  method  by  which  we  can  evaluate  the  importance  of  the  price  in¬ 
creases,  as  compared  with  the  real  increases,  is  by  expressing  our  figures  as 
they  would  appear  had  prices  remained  the  same  as  in  a  base  year.  Thus 
the  figures  show  only  the  real  increase.  Table  17  thus  shows  the  gross 
domestic  product  at  factor  cost  by  industrial  origin  at  constant  (1956)  prices. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  indices  at  the  foot  of  this  table  shows  that  in 
constant  (1956)  prices,  the  gross  domestic  product  increased  from  88  to  113 
(1956-100)  between  1953  and  1959,  whilst  at  current  prices,  it  increased  from 
76  to  131.  Thus  there  was  an  increase  of  72  per  cent  in  current  prices  and 
28  per  cent  in  constant  prices.  This  means  that  if  we  eliminated  the  price 
increase  expressed,  the  gross  domestic  product  in  terms  of  actual  output,  the 
rate  of  growth  in  the  Antigua  economy  was  in  average  4.5  per  cent  per  an¬ 
num.  This  was  satisfactory,  but  not  spectacular;  the  same  figure  for  Trinidad 
for  instance  was  8.2  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  figures  in  Table  17  were  deflated  from  those  in  Table  6  by  a  variety 
of  methods.  In  the  case  of  sugar,  cotton  and  other  agricultural  products, 
actual  quantities  in  each  year  were  multiplied  by  1956  prices.  For  distri¬ 
bution,  the  volume  of  imports  and  estimated  numbers  employed  were  used 
and  for  construction  estimates  were  based  on  volume  of  capital  imports  and 
known  changes  in  prices.  Numbers  of  visitors,  numbers  of  taxis  and  inform¬ 
ation  about  hotel  rates  were  used  to  deflate  transport,  catering  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  In  the  case  of  government,  the  problem  had  to  be  approached  from 
the  price  aspect  and  the  product  was  deflated  by  known  changes  in  salaries 
and  wages. 

IV.  National  Income,  Household  Income  and  Expenditure 

The  national  income  is  equal  to  the  gross  domestic  product  at  factor  cost, 
less  depreciation,  less  payments  of  income  to  overseas  residents  deriving  in¬ 
come  from  Antigua  and  plus  income  of  Antigua  residents  derived  from  in¬ 
vestments  overseas.  Table  18  illustrates  hdw  the  totals  of  national  income 
are  derived  from  gross  domestic  product  at  factor  cost. 

Factor  incomes  paid  overseas  are  mainly  the  profits  of  expatriate  com-  [ 

panics.  Any  company  is  classified  as  expatriate  if  more  than  50  per  cent  of  1 
its  shareholding  is  non  resident.  The  profits  shown  as  going  to  overseas  resi-  [ 
dents  are  net  of  company  tax.  They  however  are  inclusive  of  re-invested  pro-  | 
fit.  A  great  deal  of  profit  of  expatriates  is  re-invested  in  the  island.  This  is  j 

not  shown  in  Table  18  but  is  included  in  the  capital  inflows  in  the  over-  i 

seas  account  (Account  7).  The  item  “factor  income  paid  overseas”  includes, 
besides  the  profits  of  expatriate  companies,  banks,  etc.,  dividends  paid  over- 


TABLE  17.  Giioss  Domestic  Product  at  Factor  Cost  at  1956  Prices 
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TABLE  18.  The  National  Income 


lose 

1957 

1058 

1050 

Bemuneration  of  employees 

9.294.6 

10,474.1 

10,367.9 

12,673.7 

Profit  of  farming  and  enterprise 

4,587.8 

5,610.3 

5,655.0 

6,168.9 

Non  cash  income 

825.0 

750.0 

705.0 

710.0 

Net  rent  of  dwellings 

L242.6 

1,250.4 

1,300.0 

1,390.0 

Gross  domestic  product  at 

factor  cost 

15,950.0 

18,084.8 

18,027.9 

20,942.6 

Less  depreciation  — 

Lets  factor  income. 

675.5 

—  691.2 

—  725.0  — 

800.0 

income  paid  overseas  — 

658.6 

_  775.0 

—  223.0  — 

831.0 

Plus  factor  income  from  overseas 

542.0 

493.0 

450.0 

450.0 

National  Income 

15,157.9 

17,111.6 

17,529.9 

19,761.6 

seas  to  non-resident  shareholders  of  companies  which  are  themselves  classi¬ 

fied  as  resident. 

The  item  "factor  income  from  overseas”  includes  dividends  and  interest 
paid  to  Antigua  residents  from  investments  which  they  hold  overseas.  It  also 
includes  —  and  this  is  by  far  the  biggest  item  in  the  figure  —  wages  and 
salaries  earned  by  Antiguans  in  the  U.S.  bases.  These  bases  must  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  non-resident  organizations  and  any  emoluments  earned  in  them  can 
be  compared  with  incomes  earned  outside  Antigua,  by  residents  of  Antigua. 
Long-staying  tourists,  such  as  those  at  Mill  Reef,  are,  however  considered  as 
residents  for  employment  purposes  and  incomes  earned  in  their  employ  are 
included  both  in  the  gross  domestic  product  and  national  income.  It  should 
be  noted  that  remittances  are  not  classified  as  "factor  incomes”  and  are  not 
included  either  in  the  gross  domestic  product  or  the  national  income.  They 
do,  however,  enter  into  the  table  of  household  income  (Table  19). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  whereas  the  gross  domestic  product  shows  the 
total  product  (or  income)  created  by  economic  activity  within  the  Territory, 
irrespective  of  whether  it  is  earned  by  resident  or  non-resident  factors,  the 
national  income  shows  the  net  factor  income  (net  of  depreciation)  actually 
accruing  to  residents  of  the  Territory.  In  a  country  in  which  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  foreign  capital  i.e.  Trinidad,  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between 
national  income  and  gross  domestic  product,  owing  to  the  outflow  of  in¬ 
comes  to  foreign  investors.  In  Antigua,  in  the  past,  the  difference  has  not 
been  great,  since  the  few  companies  classified  as  non-residents  have  not,  on 
average,  made  very  high  profits.  The  outflow  of  income  has  also,  to  some 
extent,  been  offset  by  an  inflow  of  income  to  employees  at  the  U.S.  bases. 
If  foreign  investment  in  Antigua  increases,  we  should  expect  to  see  a  more 
marked  difference  between  the  national  income  and  gross  domestic  product. 
Although  it  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  imdesirable  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  gross  domestic  product  should  leave  the  country,  foreign  investment 
usually  increases  the  total  gross  domestic  product  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
residents  are  better  off  with  foreign  investment  than  without  —  here  again 
the  case  of  Trinidad  can  be  cited. 
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TABLE  19.  The  Income  of  Households  1000 


1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Salaries  and  wages 

9.294.6 

10.474 . 1 

10,367.9 

12,673.7 

Factor  incomes  from  non-residents 

542.0 

493.0 

450.0 

450.0 

Residents  profits  (including  rents) 

4,733.6 

5,368.9 

6,142.0 

6,079.3 

Non-cash  income 

Transfers  from  Government 

825.0 

750.0 

705.0 

710.0 

( including  net  loans ) 

Transfers  from  overseas 

95.0 

232.3 

211.8 

112.1 

( remittances ) 

525.0 

525.0 

550.2 

537.6 

Household  Income 

16,015.2 

17,843.3 

18,426.9 

20,562.7 

The  income  of  households  is  shovm  in  Table  19.  This  is  different  from  the 
national  income  in  that  transfers,  which  are  not  factor  incomes,  are  included. 
These  transfers  include  pensions,  relief,  and  other  transfers  from  government, 
and  loans  made  to  small  farmers  by  government,  and  remittances  and  other 
transfers  from  overseas.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  item  “household  saving”  in 
Table  21  includes  some  savings  for  business  purposes  as  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  “household”  from  “business”  saving  in  small  businesses.  This  table 
differs  from  the  receipt  side  of  the  Household  Sector  Account  in  that  loans 

are  shown  net. 

Table  20  shows  the  total  wage  and  salary  bill  for  Antigua  in  each  of  three 
years.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  wage  and  salary  bill  is  well  distributed 
amongst  a  number  of  industries. 

The  profits  item  in  Table  19  includes  all  non-wage  income  from  farms, 

business,  professions  and  property  ownership  which  is  retained  in  Antigua. 
The  income  from  peasant  farms  is  classified  as  profit,  although  an  estimate 
is  made,  and  included  in  Table  19  of  wages  which  peasant  farmers  may  pay 
to  non-members  of  their  families. 


TABLE  20.  Remuneration  of  Employees  by  Industrial  Origd«  tOOO 


1957 

1958 

1959 

Sugar 

2,901.0 

2,221.0 

3,346.4 

Cotton 

50.0 

210.0 

40.0 

Other  crops 

121.0 

101.0 

142.0 

Livestock 

102.2 

99.4 

118.0 

Fishing 

48.8 

60.6 

58.2 

Manufacturing 

70.5 

75.6 

91.3 

Construction  and  engineering 

1,047.0 

1,006.6 

1.452.2 

Distribution  and  finance 

1,101.6 

1,301.2 

1,533.6 

Transport  and  communications 

200.4 

275.6 

301.0 

Professions 

227.0 

235.2 

245.3 

Catering 

1,360.5 

1,597.7 

1,620.0 

Govenunenti 

3,245.1 

3,184.0 

3,725.7 

Tout 

10,475.1 

10,367.9 

12,673.7 

The  proportion  of  household  expenditure  going  to  food  is  considered  to 
some  extent  a  measure  of  the  prosperity  of  the  households.  With  a  higher 
level  of  income,  households  tend  to  increase  food  purchases,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  increase  non-food  purchases.  Thus  the  proportion  of 
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food  expenditure  to  total  expendihire  declines.  There  is  some  evidence  of 
this  in  that  food,  including  alcohol  and  tobacco,  was  46  per  cent  of  total  ex¬ 
penditure  in  1957  and  44.5  per  cent  in  1959.  A  rise  in  food  prices  may  weU 
offset  this  trend  however,  and  in  Antigua  fresh  foods,  such  as  meat,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  have  risen  in  price.  Fortunately  the  prices  of  important  im¬ 
ported  foods  such  as  flour  and  rice  have  not  materially  increased  during  the 
period. 

The  item  “purchases  from  overseas”  includes  travel  overseas  by  residents 
of  Antigua,  direct  purchases  from  overseas  —  usually  steamer  or  airline  tickets 
—  and  smuggling. 

The  item  “household  saving”  is  a  residual  item  in  the  national  accounts 
and  cannot  therefore  be  considered  entirely  reliable.  The  item  includes  the 
savings  of  households  and  local  businesses  inclusive  of  depreciation.  Saving 
and  depreciation  of  businesses  classified  as  expatriate  is  not  however  shown. 
The  value  of  deposits  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank  changed  very  little 
between  1957  and  1959,  but  the  banking  habit  has  increased  somewhat  and 
savings  deposits  in  the  commercial  banks  have  shown  a  very  marked  increase 
in  the  Leeward  group  as  a  whole. 

V^  The  Sector  Accounts 

The  sector  accounts  show  the  pattern  of  transactions  made  between  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  economy.  Every  payment  made  by  one  sector  to  another,  or  to 
the  overseas  account,  is  also  found  as  receipt  from  one  sector  to  another,  in 
a  different  account.  The  sectors  included  are  sugar  ( which  includes  all  aspects 
of  the  sugar  industry  —  cane  growing,  sugar  making  and  transport),  other 
industries  and  agriculture  sector,  savings  and  investment  sector,  households 
sector,  government  current  sector,  government  commercial  sector  and  over¬ 
seas  sector. 

In  the  sugar  account,  two  transactions  are  seen  relating  to  cane  farmers. 
The  cane  farmers  are  considered  as  part  of  the  sugar  sector.  The  Peasant 
Development  OflBce  however  is  in  the  government  commercial  sector.  There¬ 
fore  we  have  to  show  on  the  receipts  side,  the  value  which  the  farmers  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  P.D.O.  and  on  the  payments  side,  the  value  which  the  factory 
(also  part  of  the  sugar  sector)  pays  to  the  P.D.O.  for  cane.  It  will  be  noted 
that  savings  and  investment  made  by  the  sugar  industry  is  not  shown  in 
this  account.  This  is  because  gross  profit  is  channelled  through  the  house¬ 
hold  account  (in  the  case  of  residents)  and  through  the  overseas  account 
(in  the  case  of  non-residents)  and  then  appears  in  the  saving  and  invest¬ 
ment  Sector. 

The  other  industries  and  agriculture  account  is  a  sector  account  for  all 
production  and  commercial  undertakings,  with  the  exception  of  sugar  and 
government  commercial  undertakings.  The  construction  and  engineering 
industry  is  included  in  this  sector  account  and  is  inclusive  of  government 
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fixed  capital  formation  —  the  government  sector  being  a  current  account.  The 
heading  "payments  for  capital  works”  shown  as  a  receipt  from  the  savings 
and  investment  sector  is  in  fact  the  value  of  fixed  domestic  gross  capital 
formation,  private  and  public. 

The  savings  and  investment  sector  shows  financial  transactions  on  capital 
account  It  shows  sources  of  capital  funds  available  for  fixed  capital  form¬ 
ation,  stock  changes  and  lending  overseas. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  obtain  the  details  of  over¬ 
seas  lending  and  overseas  borrowing,  and  only  net  borrowing  and  net  lend¬ 
ing  items  are  included. 

The  households  account  shows  the  details  of  income  and  expenditure  of 
households  as  explained  in  Section  IV. 

The  government  current  account  excludes  capital  items,  and  capital  ex¬ 
penditure  out  of  current  revenues  are  shown  as  being  paid  to  the  savings 
and  investment  account.  The  government  current  sector  also  excludes  elec¬ 
tricity,  telephones,  and  the  Peasant  Development  OflBce  which  are  considered 
as  government  commercial  undertakings. 

The  government  commercial  sector  therefore  includes  these  departments. 
It  could  be  argued  that  the  post  office  is  to  some  extent  a  commercial  under¬ 
taking  but  the  line  had  to  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  it  is  usual  to  consider 
post  office  as  part  of  current  government  activities.  It  should  be  noted  that 
receipts  from  households  also  include  purchases  of  produce  through  the 
P.D.O. 

The  overseas  account  includes  all  transactions  between  the  various  sec¬ 
tors  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  sector  account  is 
similar  to  a  balance  of  payments  account  only  in  that  payments  and  receipts 
are  reversed. 

These  earlier  accounts  depart  from  the  format  of  the  stjctor  accounts  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  earlier  national  income  study  of  Antigua  only  in  detail.  The 
main  innovation  in  the  new  accounts  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  sector, 
“The  government  commercial  sector.”  This  means  that  certain  transactions, 
formerly  cancelled  out  as  intra-sectional  transactions,  are  now  shown. 
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Recctipts  from  non-residents  175.0  292.3  201.7  Services  and  expatriate  profits  495.9  409.2  470.3 

24,533.5  28,280.2  29,514.2  24,533.5  28,280.2  29,514.2 
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ACCOUNT  7.  OvKRSEAt  Account 


Labour  and  Development  in  the  West  Indies.  Part  I 

By 

G.  E.  CUMPER. 

The  Worker  And  His  Social  Background 

The  worker,  like  any  human  being  outside  the  fables  of  Crusoe  economics, 
is  a  member  of  society  and  involved  in  various  systems  of  social  relation¬ 
ships  with  other  workers  and  other  human  beings.  The  range  of  these 
relationships,  in  terms  of  space  and  of  number  of  persons  associated,  may 
be  wide  or  narrow  and  the  intensity  of  the  interaction  will  difFer  greatly 
from  one  type  of  relationship  to  another.  In  spatial  terms,  for  example,  we 
may  think  of  the  Jamaican  rural  worker  as  being  the  centre  of  a  system  of 
social  groupings  ranging  from  the  household  through  the  neighbourhood 
and  district  to  those  larger  units  in  which  the  element  of  face-to-face  contact 
is  almost  wholly  lost  and  relationships  are  formalized  in  political  and  econom¬ 
ic  institutions  —  the  island,  the  federation  and  the  half  of  the  world  with 
which  Jamaica  is  involved  in  trading  relations.  In  terms  of  kinship,  too, 
there  is  an  equally  wide  range  from  the  household  in  its  family  aspect 
through  near  and  distant  degrees  of  kin  to  the  highly  abstract  but  never¬ 
theless  emotionally  powerful  “brotherhood”  of  coloured  peoples  throughout 
the  Americas  and  the  world. 

In  the  greater  part  of  his  activities  the  worker  deals  with  other  people 
according  to  a  structural  system  of  roles.  Both  the  worker  and  the  person 
with  whom  he  enters  into  a  transaction  have  fairly  definite  and  complex 
expectations  about  each  other's  behaviour.  It  is  characteristic  of  economic 
theory  to  treat  of  interaction  between  persons  who  entertain  the  minimum 
of  mutual  expectations,  and  the  existence  of  expectations  beyond  the  mini¬ 
mum  must  modify  the  operation  of  the  “laws”  of  economic  theory. 

If,  however,  this  argument  is  to  have  any  practical  importance  we  must 
further  show  that  the  part  played  by  what  as  a  convenient  shorthand  term 
we  can  call  the  “social”  factors  introduces  an  important  modification  into 
the  economic  argument  and  that  the  operation  of  these  factors  is  capable 
of  being  treated  systematically,  at  least  to  a  limited  extent.  The  latter  point 
is  important  if  we  are  to  advance  beyond  a  formulation  in  which  the 
operation  of  economic  laws  (in  the  sense  of  observed  regularities  of 
behaviour  consistent  with  economic  theory)  is  conceived  of  as  departed 
from  only  in  a  random  fashion,  or  in  non-random  but  unspecified  wavs 
summarised  in  some  such  word  as  ‘frictions’. 

There  can  be  little  argument  about  the  fruitfulness  of  attempting  a 
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systematic  treatment  of  social  factors  in  the  case  of  certain  institutions 

which  are  accepted  as  the  proper  concern  of  economists.  In  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  theory  of  wages,  for  example,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt 
to  exclude  the  effects  of  unions  and  other  combinations  of  workmen— and 
this  not  merely  those  effects  which  foUow  from  the  minimum  characteristics 
of  a  union  as  a  collective  bargaining  agent,  but  also  those  which  are  essen* 

tially  social  in  their  nature,  such  as  the  relation  between  strike  action  and 
the  prestige  of  the  leadership  or  the  need  to  maintain  union  solidarity. 
Another  field  in  which  the  social  element  has  been  introduced  and  treat^ 
in  some  detail,  though  not  perhaps  integrated  into  the  main  body  of  econom¬ 
ic  theory,  is  the  study  of  consumption  patterns,  where  household  type 
and  socio-economic  group  are  accepted  as  important  categories  of  tabula¬ 
tion  and  analysis. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  thesis  to  explore  the  extent  to  which  the 
systematic  treatment  of  the  social  influences  on  the  West  Indian  worker 
can  be  a  fruitful  adjunct  to  economic  analysis  in  a  study  of  productivity 
and  economic  development  in  this  area.  The  present  section  discusses  some 
aspects  of  the  social  background  in  Jamaica  and  Barbados  and  their  imme¬ 
diate  relation  to  economic  problems,  while  the  final  section  attempts  to 
relate  these  findings  to  the  general  role  of  labour  in  economic  development 
in  the  West  Indies. 

The  discussion  does  not  attempt  to  cover  all  aspects  of  social  life  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  concentrates  on  certain  aspects.  One  is  kinship,  marriage, 
family  and  household;  and  the  data  here  are  organised  mainly  around  ^e 
concept  of  the  household,  since  this  is  the  group  with  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  functioning  of  the  economy.  Another  field  is  that  of  class  and  social 
mobility,  and  a  third  that  of  labour  organisation. 

The  Household 

For  our  purposes  the  household  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of  persons 
sharing  a  dwelling  and  making  certain  consumption  expenditures  in  common 
—usually  through  communal  cooking  and  eating  arrangements.  Most  house¬ 
holds  are  based  on  ties  of  kinship  between  the  members  (though  there  are 
certain  exceptions);  and  the  process  of  household  formation  and  dissolu¬ 
tion  is  bound  up  with  the  way  in  which  people  marry  and  rear  their 
children.  In  many  societies  the  household  can  be  treated  as  identical  with 
the  family,  though  the  former  is  defined  mainly  in  terms  of  physical 
relationships  and  the  latter  in  terms  of  social  interaction.  In  Jamaica  and 
Barbados  family  and  household  are  not  necessarily  the  same  group;  and 
while  no  attempt  need  be  made  here  at  an  exhaustive  description  of  the 
relation  between  the  two  terms,  it  will  be  convenient  at  some  points  to 
broaden  the  discussion  to  include  family  as  well  as  household. 

Systematic  study  of  the  West  Indian  household  dates  only  from  1946, 
when  a  research  team  imder  the  direction  of  Clarke  began  work  on  a 
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Study  of  the  family  in  three  selected  communities  in  Jamaica  (Clarke, 
1957).  The  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research  of  the  University 
College  of  the  West  Indies,  which  began  work  in  1949,  has  included  in  its 
programme  studies  of  the  family  in  Trinidad  (Braithwaite),  British  Guiana 
(R.  T.  Smith),  Grenada,  Carriacou  and  Jamaica  (M.  G.  Smith).  A  number 
of  studies  have  also  been  carried  out  by  research  workers  and  research 
teams  from  institutions  in  the  United  States,  among  which  may  be  partic¬ 
ularly  mentioned  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations  of  Yale  University,  the 
Conservation  Foundation  and  the  Program  for  the  Study  of  Man  in  the 
Tropics.  AU  these  investigations  have  been  connected;  while  Clarke’s  results 
were  not  published  in  full  until  1957,  what  became  known  of  their  general 
trend  influenced  other  workers  from  an  earlier  date,  while  there  was  asso¬ 
ciation,  formal  or  informal,  between  most  of  the  later  research  workers, 
in  particular  through  the  operation  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic 
Research. 

Among  the  research  workers  concerned  in  the  projects  mentioned  above 
there  has  naturally  been  considerable  variety  of  theoretical  approach  and 
of  methods  of  analysis.  No  two  projects,  for  example,  have  used  precisely 
the  same  procedure  in  tabulating  and  analysing  the  composition  of  the 
households  studied.  Nevertheless,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  real 
variation  between  the  West  Indian  territories  it  is  possible  to  find  a  sub¬ 
stantial  measiu’e  of  agreement  on  the  general  picture  of  household  organi¬ 
zation. 

In  this  section  the  material  used  is  mainly  that  collected  by  the  writer 
in  the  studies  in  Jamaica  and  Barbados  of  which  some  account  has  been 
given  above.  This  material  was  generally  intended  to  throw  light  on  the 
marginal  area  between  the  sociological  and  the  economic,  and  so  is  rather 
more  convenient  than  that  collected  for  mainly  anthropological  purposes. 

The  published  material  permits  one  obvious  general  statement  about  the 
household  in  the  West  Indies;  there  is  no  single  mode,  either  of  household 
composition  or  of  economic  functioning,  to  which  the  majority  of  house¬ 
holds  can  be  assigned  in  the  same  way  as  the  model  household  in  England 
or  the  United  States  can  be  considered  to  be  that  based  on  the  nuclear 
family  of  wage-earning  man,  housewife  and  dependent  children.  The  West 
Indian  household  is  often  much  wider  than  the  nuclear  family,  in  the 
sense  of  incorporating  distant  kin  and  of  its  extension  through  three  or  four 
generations;  yet  there  are  many  households  in  which  no  one  is  present  in 
the  role  of  wage-earning  father.  These  features  of  the  household  have 
been  attributed  to  an  independent  African  tradition  of  marriage  (e.g.  by 
Herskovitz,  and  more  half-heartedly  by  later  writers),  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  many  anthropologists  would  now  accept  this  view.  They  have 
been  regarded  as  representing  a  cultural  tradition  independent  of  the  upper- 
class  ideal  of  Christian  monogamy,  but  locally  evolved,  perhaps  directly 
traceable  to  the  conditions  of  slavery;  and  they  have  been  explained  as 
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the  result  of  economic  constraints  operating  on  a  single  culture  in  which 
the  ideal  is  universally  that  of  the  monogamous  nuclear  family.  These  op¬ 
posing  views  do  not  concern  us  here.  It  is  more  important  that  variations 
in  the  form  and  functioning  of  the  household  are  not  randomly  scattered 
through  the  economy,  but  can  to  some  extent  be  identified  with  distinct 
socio-economic  groups. 

The  writer  has  examined  the  composition  and  economic  functioning  of 
the  household  in  a  number  of  socio-economic  groups  in  Barbados.^  This 
appears  to  be  the  only  published  material  which  permits  something  ap¬ 
proaching  a  complete  comparison  of  household  forms  for  a  whole  West 
Indian  territory.  The  data  show  clearly  that  certain  types  of  household  are 
characteristic  of  certain  groups  defined  mainly  on  an  economic  basis.  The 
demonstration  is  all  the  more  striking  in  that  Barbados  is  a  small  com¬ 
munity  generally  regarded  as  socially  homogeneous. 

We  can,  for  example,  associate  one  general  type  of  household  with  the 
group  (relatively  small  in  Barbados)  of  peasant  proprietors.  The  typical 
peasant  household  lives  in  a  house  built  on  the  land  owned  by  the  head 
of  the  household,  who  devotes  a  substantial  part  of  his  time  to  independent 
cultivation.  Besides  the  head,  there  is  usually  present  his  legal  the 

children  of  their  union  and,  not  uncommonly,  a  child  borne  by  one  of 
their  daughters.  Other  types  of  household  can  be  directly  related  to  this 
general  type.  The  death  of  the  head,  for  example,  may  leave  a  household 
with  a  woman  as  head  —  but  she  is  head  by  virtue  of  her  previous  position 
as  spouse.  The  location  of  headship  in  the  male,  the  specialisation  of  the 
wage-earning  function  in  the  male,  the  universality  of  legal  marriage,  the 
extension  of  the  family  through  three  generations  —  these  are  characteristic 
of  the  Barbadian  peasant  household. 

Peasant  proprietors  are  found  scattered  throughout  Barbados,  but  are 
perhaps  commonest  in  the  Scotland  district  and  the  part  of  the  windward 
coast  “under  the  cliff”.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  peasant  community  in 
Barbados,  and  most  peasant  proprietors  work  for  wages  on  the  plantation 
at  some  time,  many  of  them  regularly,  and  live  in  close  contact  with  planta¬ 
tions  and  plantation  workers.  In  Jamaica,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
villages  which  can  fairly  be  called  peasant  commvmities.  One  such  has  been 
examined  by  the  writer,^  and  it  is  striking  to  find  that  the  main  features 
of  the  Barbadian  peasant  household  are  found,  often  in  even  more  extreme 
form,  in  the  Jamaican  example.  In  the  Barbados  sample,  73  per  cent  of 
households  had  a  man  as  head;  in  the  Jamaican  community  the  proportion 
was  80  per  cent.  In  the  former  case,  77  per  cent  of  men  aged  50-59  were 
legally  married,  in  the  latter  case  78  per  cent.  In  Barbados  29  per  cent 
of  children  under  10  years  old  were  found  in  their  grandparents’  house¬ 
hold,  in  Jamaica  21  per  cent.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Jamaican 

^“Household  and  Occupation  in  Barbados."  Social  and  Economic  Studies,  forthcoming. 

2‘The  Jamaican  Family:  Village  and  Estate.”  Social  and  Economic  Studies,  Vol.  7,  No.  1. 
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data  relate  only  to  a  single  community  and  date  from  1943,  while  the 
Barbadian  data  relate  to  a  sample  of  the  whole  socio-economic  group  and 
date  from  1955.  But  a  review  of  other  data  —  Clarke’s  material  on  Orange 
Grove,  for  example®  —  suggests  that  we  may  consistently  speak  of  a  certain 
form  of  household  as  associated  with  peasant  cultivation  in  Jamaica  and 
Barbados. 

We  have  already  said  that  in  Barbados  peasant  proprietors  are  also 
usually  agricultural  labourers,  and  live  among  a  population  of  full-time 
agricultural  workers.  Yet  the  household  composition  of  the  peasant  group 
is  far  closer  to  that  of  the  corresponding  group  in  Jamaica  than  to  that  of 
the  Barbadian  labourer.  There  are  in  Barbados  two  main  groups  of  planta¬ 
tion  workers  —  those  who  rent  land  from  the  plantation  (a  specialized  rela¬ 
tionship  involving  much  besides  the  mere  commercial  transaction  of  rental) 
and  those  who  have  no  access  to  land  to  cultivate.  If  we  take  the  latter 
group  as  the  more  extreme  case,  we  find  a  pattern  of  household  composi¬ 
tion  in  strong  contrast  with  the  peasant  type.  The  household  still  often 
extends  over  three  generations  but  it  is  conunonly  organised  around  the 
woman  as  head.  Men  are  sometimes  present  as  the  heads  of  households, 
but  it  is  common  to  find  a  man  entering  a  household  in  a  dependent  rela¬ 
tion  through  a  non-legal  union  with  the  head’s  daughter  or  the  head  her¬ 
self.  This  group  includes  many  households  where  the  man  is  a  marginal 
and  temporary  member. 

This  Barbadian  group  cannot  be  precisely  paralleled  from  published 
material  on  Jamaica.  This  may  well  be  because  the  Jamaican  agricultural 
labourer  with  no  access  to  land  does  not  usually  remain  in  his  community 
of  origin  but  becomes  a  migrant,  and  so  becomes  subject  to  special  condi¬ 
tions  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  Barbados.  In  a  paper  already  cited"* 
it  has  been  shown  that  on  Caymanas  estate,  in  Jamaica,  a  very  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  labourers  are  migrants,  many  of  them  housed  in  single  rooms 
in  the  Tbarracks’  provided  by  the  estate;  and  in  another  paper  the  same 
was  shown  to  be  true  of  Frome  estate.  Clarke’s  data  for  Sugartown  confirm 
this.  In  Barbados  the  barracks  is  unknown  and  labour  migration  is  much 
less.  But  certain  features  of  the  household  organisation  of  Jamaican  labor¬ 
ers  appear  to  be  comparable  with  the  Barbadian  material  in  spite  of  these 
differences  —  especially  the  high  incidence  of  non-legal  unions  and  of  female 
household  headship.  It  may  be  that  further  work  in  Jamaica  on  non-migrant 
groups  of  agricultural  labourers  will  show  closer  parallels  to  the  Barbadian 
situation. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reliable  published  material  on  household  com¬ 
position  in  Jamaica  except  for  the  agricultural  groups  mentioned  above, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Davenport’s  study  of  two  fishing  communities.® 

3Clarke,  E.  Afu  Mother  who  Fathered  Me,  London,  G.  Allen  &  Unwin,  1957. 

4Cumper,  G.E.  “The  Jamaican  Family:  Village  and  Estate” 

SDavenport,  W.H.  "A  Comparative  Study  of  Two  Jamaican  Fishing  Communities”;  Un¬ 
published  dissertation.  New  Haven,  1956. 
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Even  this  study  is  much  more  informative  on  the  economic  base  of  the 
communities  tfian  on  details  of  household  composition.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  in  both  villages  studied  there  are  high  proportions  of  unstable  and 
non-legal  unions  —  so  high  as  to  make  them  comparable  with  the  communi¬ 
ties  of  estate  workers  studied  by  the  writer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  one  of  Davenport’s  communities  has  been  built  up  quite 
recently  by  the  immigration  of  fishermen  from  the  Treasure  Beach  area 
of  St.  Elizabeth.  The  writer  has  analysed  the  1943  census  data  for  this  area, 
and  these  show  clearly  that  the  light-coloured  St.  Elizabeth  populations  who 
provided  the  migrants  have  an  unusually  high  proportion  of  households 
based  on  legal  marriage  and  generally  appear  to  lie  at  the  opposite  extreme 
in  matters  of  household  organization  from  the  migrant  community  studied 
by  Davenport.  It  is  suggestive  that  in  the  incidence  of  immigration  and  in 
the  lack  of  access  to  land,  this  fishing  community  broadly  parallels  the 
conditions  of  the  estate  workers  discussed  above,  just  as  the  household 
composition  of  the  two  groups  has  certain  points  of  similarity  of  organiza¬ 
tion  or  disorganization. 

For  Barbados  it  is  possible  to  cite  data  on  various  non-agricultural  groups. 
Among  what  may  be  called  the  “white-collar”  group,  for  example  —  house¬ 
holds  whose  heads  follow  occupations  requiring  some  degree  of  literacy, 
from  postmen  to  civil  servants  —  early  and  legal  marriage  is  clearly  the 
dominant  mode  and  the  typical  household  is  the  nuclear  family,  with 
servants  and  sometimes  a  mother  or  aunt  of  the  head  or  his  wife. 

Among  the  very  large  group  of  skilled  workers’  households,  legal  marriage 
again  predominates  over  other  types  of  union  and  again  the  age  at  mar¬ 
riage  is  relatively  early.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  it  was  of  the  white-collar 
households,  that  marriage  invariably  leads  to  the  setting  up  of  a  new  house¬ 
hold,  since  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  on  marrying  to  live  with  his 
wife’s  parents. 

There  is,  finally,  a  very  large  group  of  households  in  which  the  head 
is  a  domestic  servant.  These  are,  by  definition,  mainly  households  with 
a  woman  as  head;  they  include  few  men,  and  those  men  who  are  present 
are  held  by  the  bond  between  mother  and  son  and  not  by  that  of  marriage, 
legal  or  other.  Yet  many  of  these  households  receive  money  from  the  absent 
husband  or  “boyfriend”  of  the  head.  It  is  in  this  group  that  one  finds  a 
high  proportion  of  unstable  households  —  temporary  partnerships  and  unions, 
mother-child  groups  broken  up  when  the  mother  gets  a  job  which  involves 
“living  in”,  and  so  on. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  tliat  the  non-agricultural  population  of 
Jamaica  will  show  features  of  household  composition  and  organisation 
broadly  similar  to  that  of  Barbados.  The  features  which  in  the  account 
given  above  characterise  the  white-collar  household,  the  skilled  worker 
household  and  the  domestic  servant  household  are  at  least  familiar  as  types 
to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  Jamaican  scene.  It  may  be  that  such  differ- 
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ences  as  exist  between  Jamaica  and  Barbados  are  traceable  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  identifiable  economic  or  social  factors,  such  as  the  importance  of 
external  migration  from  Barbados  and  of  local  migration  within  Jamaica. 
We  can,  however,  assume  a  similar  range  of  household  forms  in  both 
islands. 

The  variety  of  types  of  household  sketched  above  is  of  importance  to 
the  present  thesis  because  it  implies  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  house¬ 
hold  takes  part  in  the  economic  processes  of  production  and  consumption. 
Let  us  take  first  the  productive  aspect.  The  household  may  or  may  not 
be  a  productive  unit  in  the  conventional  sense  (e.g.  a  family  business) 
but  its  members  must,  if  they  are  to  preserve  their  equilibrium  with  the 
rest  of  the  society,  produce  some  marketable  utilities  and  will,  by  the 
natiu-e  of  the  institution,  also  produce  utilities  of  a  type  which  may  not  be 
marketed  (e.g.  child  care,  sexual  gratification,  domestic  service).  The  vary¬ 
ing  ways  in  which  these  aspects  of  production  can  be  combined  can  be 
illustrated  from  the  types  of  household  we  have  discussed  above. 

In  the  peasant  household  we  have  an  example  of  a  household  which  is 
itself  a  productive  enterprise  in  the  ordinary  economic  sense.  Roles  within 
the  enterprise  are  established  by  custom  in  a  way  whose  economic  rationale 
is  clear  —  certain  work  (e.g.  the  management  of  production,  the  heavy  field 
labour)  is  properly  that  of  the  head,  other  aspects  are  appropriate  to  the 
heads  wife,  (the  marketing  of  produce  except  in  large  units),  to  the  children 
according  to  age  and  to  any  grandchildren  who  may  be  present  and  of 
working  age  (e.g.  tending  small  stock).  Contractual  relations  may  exist 
between  members  of  the  household  (e.g.  where  the  wife  owns  land  in  her 
own  right,  the  husband  may  cultivate  it  on  agreed  terms;  and  the  father 
may  pay  a  small  wage  to  an  adult  son)  but  the  range  of  such  relations  is 
limited.  So,  too,  the  welfare  of  the  household  enterprise  imposes  limits  on 
the  extent  to  which  its  members  perform  productive  labour  for  outside 
employers.  The  head  of  the  household  will  perform  seasonal,  casual  or 
jobbing  work  but  not  a  regular  job  which  would  take  precedence  over  his 
cultivation  at  the  crucial  times  such  as  planting.  The  head’s  vvife  will 
market  the  household  produce  but  this  is  her  only  approach  to  the  labour 
market.  It  is  only  the  young  men  and  to  a  less  extent  the  young  women 
who  are  free  to  take  wage  work  of  a  regular  land,  and  even  these  do  so, 
unless  they  migrate  and  separate  themselves  from  the  mores  of  their  parents, 
with  the  aim  of  setting  up  their  own  household  in  due  course. 

The  household  of  the  skilled  worker  is  not  normally  an  enterprise.  The 
household’s  equilibrium  with  the  rest  of  the  economy  is  maintained  prin¬ 
cipally  through  the  earnings  of  the  household  head  in  his  wage  relation 
with  his  employer.  Whereas  in  the  peasant  household  the  production  of 
marketable  utilities  was  distributed  among  those  family  members  (includ¬ 
ing  the  wife)  who  took  part  in  cultivation,  and  the  production  of  non- 
market  utilities  such  as  child-rearing  was  also  dispersed  because  of  the 
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presence  of  older  children  and  other  kin,  in  the  skilled  worker  household 
market  services  are  provided  by  the  head  and  other  services  by  the  wife. 

The  household  of  the  white-collar  worker  presents  yet  another  variation. 
Here,  as  in  the  skilled  worker  household,  it  is  part  of  the  head’s  role  to 
earn  the  bulk  of  the  household  income.  But  it  is  also  permissible  for  the 
wife  to  resign  her  role  of  child  care  and  domestic  service  to  paid  servants 
when  the  household  income  permits,  and  either  devote  herself  to  the 
remainder  of  her  role  as  provider  of  non-market  services  (e.g.  by  actively 
asserting  the  household’s  social  status)  or  herself  earn  income  from  a  job 
in  the  white-collar  grade.  In  this  group  the  productive  role  of  the  children 
is  very  small. 

All  these  variations  exist  in  groups  where  legal  marriage  and  some  degree 
of  family  stability  are  the  rule.  At  the  other  extreme,  among  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers  and  domestic  servants,  it  is  hard  to  make  any  assignment 
of  household  roles  which  is  not  subject  to  innumerable  exceptions.  It  is 
stiU  true,  for  these  groups  as  a  whole,  that  the  household  tends  to  receive 
most  of  its  external  income  through  a  man  and  that  most  of  the  non-market 
services  are  provided  by  women.  But  the  roles  are  not  vested  uniquely  in 
specific  members  of  the  household.  The  male  earner  may  be  son,  absent 
husband,  temporary  boy-friend  or  may  not  be  traceable  at  all;  the  house¬ 
wife  may  be  the  head’s  daughter,  other  relative  or  a  person  hired  to  provide 
a  specific  service  (as  when  a  young  labourer  pays  a  girl  to  launder  or 
cook  for  him).  The  onus  of  earning  income  may  shift  from  member  to 
member  of  the  household,  or  outside  the  household  altogether  (as  when 
kin  are  called  on  to  contribute  to  support  a  member  who  is  unemployed 
or  sick).  The  diffusion  of  the  earning  role  over  both  men  and  women  in 
the  household  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  low-income  groups  in 
the  West  Indies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  corresponding  diffusion 
of  the  role  of  child-rearing,  household  care  and  so  on;  men  may  at  a  pinch 
do  their  own  laundry  and  look  after  their  own  room,  but  it  is  rare  for  them 
to  stay  home  and  mind  the  children,  or  carry  out  domestic  services  for 
other  members  of  the  household,  even  when  unemployed. 

One  application  of  this  type  of  analysis  is  to  the  interpretation  of  such 
statistical  data  as  are  available  on  the  Jamaican  and  Barbadian  labour 
force.  A  just  evaluation  of  the  statistical  material  is  necessary  for  the  real¬ 
istic  discussion  of  local  problems.  As  an  example  we  may  take  the  very 
high  expenditure  of  labour  in  Jamaica  on  the  marketing  of  locally  produced 
foodstuffs.  On  the  local  level,  this  leads  to  the  argument  that  resources  are 
being  wasted  in  non-productive  effort,  backed  up  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  weekly  absence  of  farm  wives  to  carry  small  produce  to  market  must 
lead  to  neglect  of  their  families.  Both  these  points  are  seen  in  better  per¬ 
spective  if  it  is  realised  that  many  of  the  women  engaged  in  marketing  are 
members  of  households  of  what  we  have  called  the  peasant  type,  in  which 
the  role  of  “higgler”  is  normally  assigned  to  the  wife,  who  would  otherwise 
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not  enter  the  labour  market  at  all,  and  in  which  there  are  usually  other 
household  members  who  share  the  tasks  of  child  care  and  domestic  work. 
An  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  Jamaican  inter¬ 
nal  marketing  pattern  would  of  course  have  to  take  into  account  many 
other  aspects  of  the  system,  both  as  a  social  institution®  and  as  a  form  of 
economic  organisation.  But  any  useful  discussion  must  rest  on  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  social  content  of  the  statistical  categories  used. 

This  is  equally  true  of  international  comparisons  of  labour  force  data. 
If  for  example  an  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  the  stage  of  development 
reached  by  the  West  Indian  economies  through  a  comparison  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  labour  force  engaged  in  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary 
occupations,  the  high  proportion  in  tertiary  occupations  ( actually  in 
domestic  service  and  petty  trade)  may  lead  to  the  misleading  conclusion 
that  the  West  Indies  are  in  some  sense  mature  economies.  The  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  women  in  the  labour  force  has  also  been  interpreted  in  this  way. 
In  fact  overall  labour  force  data  can  only  be  used  in  this  way  if  the  social 
and  economic  contexts  compared  are  similar.'^ 

When  we  turn  to  the  relation  between  the  form  of  the  household  and  its 
expenditure  pattern,  we  enter  a  field  in  which  it  is  possible  to  make  certain 
general  statements  but  difiicult  to  find  a  firm  base  for  these  in  empirical 
data.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  The  first  is  the  lack  of  data  on  expendi¬ 
ture  patterns  in  the  West  Indies.®  For  Jamaica  there  is  available  a  tenta¬ 
tive  analysis  of  the  household  survey  carried  out  in  Kingston  in  1954.  For 
Barbados  we  have  the  results  of  a  survey  carried  out  by  Straw  in  1951-52. 

The  results  of  an  expenditure  survey  in  British  Guiana  have  also  been 
published  (Paro,  1956).  In  all  these  cases  the  main  object  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  promoting  the  survey  was  to  provide  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  cost- 

of-living  index,  and  other  uses  of  the  data  received  much  less  attention. 
Generally,  more  detailed  analysis  of  expenditure  patterns  requires  a  larger 
sample  size  than  is  justifiable  if  the  aim  is  to  obtain  an  average  distribution 
of  expenditure  over  all  classes  of  households,  and  requires  also  a  more 

complete  coverage  of  the  higher  income  groups;  in  the  Guianese  survey, 
for  example,  the  not  uncommon  practice  was  followed  of  omitting  all  house¬ 
holds  above  a  certain  point  on  the  occupational  scale  from  the  sample. 
Hence,  in  analysing  the  Jamaican  and  Barbadian  data,  we  constantly  find 
situations  in  which  the  number  of  cases  in  a  crucial  sub-class  is  too  small 
to  permit  more  than  a  tentative  conclusion. 

The  second  diflBculty  in  finding  empirical  evidence  on  the  expenditure 

**See  Mintz,  S.W.  “The  Jamaican  Internal  Marketing  Pattern.”  Social  and  Economic  Studies, 
Vol.  4,  No.  2.,  “The  Role  of  the  Middleman  in  the  Internal  Distribution  System  of  a  Carib¬ 
bean  Peasant  Economy,”  Human  Organisation,  Vol_  15,  No.  2. 

7See  e.g.  Bauer,  P.T.  and  Yamey,  B.S.  “Economic  Progress  and  Occupational  Distribution,” 
Economic  Journal,  Dec.  1951. 

SCumper.  G.  E.  “Expenditure  Patterns,  King.ston,  1954.”  Social  and  Economic  Studies, 
Vol.  7,  No.  2.  “West  Indian  Household  Budgets”  Social  and  Economic  Studies,  Vol.  9,  No.  2. 
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patterns  of  different  types  of  household  is  the  virtual  impossibility  of  isola¬ 
ting  household  type  as  an  independent  variable.  To  decide  on  a  set  of  types 
is  itself  much  more  diflBcult  in  the  West  Indies  than  in  countries  where 
the  range  of  variations  is  more  limited  and  where  the  cultural  norms  of 
family  life  are  more  precise  and  more  uniformly  applicable.  Even  if  this 
difficulty  can  be  overcome,  household  type  is  strongly  correlated  with  other 
variables  —  occupation,  income,  class  —  which  are  of  independent  importance 
in  the  analysis.  If  we  attempt  by  statistical  means  to  isolate  the  effect  of 
household  type,  we  find  omselves  faced  botli  by  the  limitation  imposed 
by  the  size  of  the  original  sample  and  by  the  conceptual  problem  of  how 
far  such  isolation  is  justified. 

It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  accept  the  limitations  on  empirical  analysis 
in  this  field  and  to  begin  by  a  broad  picture  of  those  features  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  patterns  of  Jamaican  and  Barbadian  households  for  which  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  satisfactory,  attempting  later  to  suggest  points  at  which  the  form 
of  the  household  itself  may  be  of  particular  importance.  In  so  doing  we 
shall  to  some  extent  anticipate  the  discussion  of  a  question  which  is  taken 
up  below  —  the  influence  of  class  on  consumption  patterns. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  factor  which  accounts  statistically  for 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  traceable  variability  in  the  expenditure  patterns 
of  households  both  in  Jamaica  and  in  Barbados  is  the  level  of  household 
income.  The  variation  by  income  level  can  conveniently  be  considered  in 
two  stages;  the  balance  between  income  and  expenditiure,  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  expenditure  between  the  various  objects  of  consumption. 

It  is,  of  course,  common  in  expenditure  surveys,  even  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated,  to  find  substantial  discrepances  between  income  and  expenditiure. 
These  discrepancies  may  arise  either  from  genuine  saving  (or  dissaving) 

or  from  defects  in  the  data.  In  the  Jamaican  and  Barbadian  material  we 
find  that  average  weekly  incomes  exceed  current  expenditures  in  the  higher 
income  groups,  while  the  converse  is  true  in  the  lowest  income  groups. 
Both  sets  of  data  have  been  subjected  to  careful  editing  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  discrepancies  arising  from  enumerators’  errors,  and  in  addition  the 
rule  has  been  followed  of  treating  the  sum  of  current  expenditure  plus 
recorded  savings  as  the  best  estimate  of  a  household’s  income  in  any  case 
where  doubt  was  thrown  on  the  accmacy  of  the  income  reported.  The  dis¬ 
crepancy  remaining  between  income  and  current  expenditure  therefore  repre¬ 
sents  an  estimate  of  the  savings  of  the  household.  In  the  Jamaican  case  this 
estimate  refers  to  a  single  week.  In  the  Barbadian  data  the  estimate  is  the 
mean  of  separate  estimates  for  the  household  in  question  for  two  survey 
weeks,  one  in  the  crop  season  and  the  other  in  the  “hard  times”.  In  either 
case,  the  savings  referred  to  are  of  a  very  short-term  character,  being  main¬ 
ly  the  incurring  and  paying-off  of  shop  debts,  or  the  building  up  or  draw¬ 
ing  down  of  balances  kept  either  in  cash  in  the  house  or  in  agencies  like 
the  Government  Savings  Bank  and  the  Friendly  Societies.  It  is  only  in  the 
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higher  income  groups  that  a  substantial  amount  of  long-term  institutionalized 
saving  occurs,  and  even  here  much  of  the  savings  accumulated  in  a  week 
are  probably  spent  within  the  year  —  on  payment  of  taxes  or  on  the  purchase 
of  durable  goods. 

The  heavy  dissavings  recorded  for  the  lowest  income  group  in  both  the 
Jamaican  and  the  Barbadian  surveys  may  be  partly  spurious  —  exaggeration 
of  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  income  arising  either  from  over-reporting 

of  the  former  or  under-reporting  of  the  latter.  It  is  certain  that  incomes 

from  socially  disapproved  activities  —  theft,  begging,  prostitution  —  are  not 
reported,  or  are  falsely  reported.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  this  is  the  only 
explanation  of  a  situation  which  involves  more  than  half  the  households 

in  either  sample.  More  important  is  the  effect  of  sharp  variations  in  income 

from  week  to  week.  In  a  sample  of  households  where  weekly  income  is 
variable  but  to  some  extent  predictable  over  the  longer  period,  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  those  households  whose  current  income  is  below  their  expected 

average  level  will  tend  to  show  dissavings,  since  they  will  not  vary  their 
consumption  in  proportion  to  changes  in  the  current  week’s  income.  Shop 
credit  has  been  built  up  in  the  West  Indies  into  a  social  mechanism  which 
meets  just  this  problem. 

Among  households  with  variable  income,  we  can  distinguish  two  main 
types.  In  one,  the  variation  arises  from  the  unstable  earnings  of  a  permanent 
member  of  the  household,  for  example,  a  dock  worker  who  may  earn  large 
sums  at  irregular  intervals.  In  the  other  tj'pe,  the  variation  arises  from  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  household  —  for  example,  the  young  woman 
who  receives  support  from  time  to  time  from  different  “man  friends”.  In 
tliis  case,  it  would  be  justifiable  to  regard  the  woman,  with  any  children 
she  may  have,  as  in  some  sense  an  incomplete  household.  Intermediate 
between  the  two  types  is  the  domestic  servant  who  alternates  between 
periods  of  unemployment,  when  she  appears  as  a  distinct  unit  of  con¬ 
sumption  with  a  very  low  income,  and  periods  of  employment,  when  she 

is  partially  absorbed  in  the  consumption  pattern  of  a  high-income  house¬ 
hold.  The  former  type  is  probably  less  common  in  the  Jamaican  urban 
sample  than  in  the  Barbadian  sample,  since  the  average  size  of  the  house¬ 
holds  in  the  lowest  income  group  in  Jamaica  is  rather  less  than  in  Barbados 
(1.7  adults  and  0.8  children,  against  2.0  adults  and  1.0  children). 

If  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  the  amount  of  recorded  savings  in  the 
lower  income  groups  reflects  mainly  the  balance  between  actual  earnings 
and  the  desired  standard  and  pattern  of  consumption,  the  point  on  the  in¬ 
come  scale  at  which  dissavings  are  zero  should  afford  some  indication  of 
the  standard  of  living  in  different  places  and  for  different  groups.  In  King¬ 
ston  in  1954,  for  example,  the  point  of  zero  saving  was  at  about  £4  per 
week;  in  the  turban  sample  from  Barbados  in  1951-52  it  was  between  $30 
and  $35  a  week  ( £6  to  £7),  and  in  the  rural  sample  between  $15  and  $20 
a  week.  Some  difference  in  the  point  of  zero  saving  between  Jamaica  and 
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Barbados  was  to  be  expected,  since  the  average  Barbadian  household  is 
larger  at  a  given  income  level  than  the  average  Kingston  family.  At  the 
zero  points  given  above,  the  Barbadian  household  is  one  and  a  half  times 
the  size  of  the  Kingston  household.  The  level  of  living  per  capita  at  these 
points  is  therefore  much  the  same  for  Kingston  and  for  urban  Barbados, 
but  substantially  lower  for  rural  Barbados.  There  is,  of  course,  a  consider¬ 
able  occupational  difference  compounded  with  the  urban-rural  division 

here. 

The  same  approach  can  be  applied  to  find  the  standard  of  living  asso¬ 
ciated  \vith  different  occupational  groups.  If,  for  e.vample,  we  separate  the 
households  in  the  Barbadian  sample  into  three  groups,  according  to  the 

occupation  of  the  head  of  the  household  -  white-collar  households  at  one 

extreme,  labourers’  and  domestics’  households  at  the  other  and  an  inter¬ 
mediate  group  consisting  mainly  of  skilled  workers’  households  —  we  find 
that  the  point  of  zero  savings  for  the  white-collar  group  is  at  an  income 

level  of  about  $35  per  week,  for  the  skilled  group  at  about  $24  per  week 
and  for  the  labourers  at  about  $13  per  week.  The  average  household  size 
is  much  the  same  for  the  three  groups,  so  that  we  can  take  these  figures 
as  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  standard  of  living  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  average  family  in  each  group  in  Barbados  in  1951-52. 

Following  out  this  approach,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  expenditure  and  income  is  of  interest  from  another 
point  of  view.  We  should  expect  the  extent  to  which  the  expenditure  curve 
rises  above  the  income  curve  at  low  levels  of  income  and  falls  below  it  at 
high  levels  to  reflect,  among  other  things,  the  flexibility  of  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  group  concerned.  A  group  whose  standard  of  living  is  strictly 
determined  by  cultural  conditions,  for  example,  is  likely  to  show  greater 
divergencies  between  income  and  expenditure  at  a  given  income  level  than 
one  which  is  able  to  adjust  its  consumption  according  to  its  current  income. 

Examining  the  Jamaican  and  Barbadian  data  from  this  point  of  view, 

we  find  that  the  Jamaican  urban  data  suggest  the  greatest  degree  of  flexi¬ 
bility,  and  the  Barbadian  rural  data  the  least.  While  the  limitations  of  the 
data  make  it  impossible  to  be  confident  that  this  is  so,  it  is  at  least  a  rea¬ 
sonable  interpretation;  Kingston  enjoys  to  a  greater  extent  than  Bridgetown 
one  of  the  important  attributes  of  a  city,  that  the  degree  of  cultural  con¬ 
formity  in  standards  of  living  is  less  than  in  rural  communities,  and  the 
range  of  goods  and  services  available  for  the  higher  income  groups  is 
greater. 

On  the  same  argument,  we  find,  as  already  stated,  that  in  Barbados  the 
expenditure  of  the  white-collar  group  is  more  flexible  in  response  to  dif¬ 
ferences  of  income  than  that  of  the  skilled  and  labourer  groups.  This,  again, 
is  not  unreasonable;  the  white-collar  household  is  unlikely  to  run  heavily 
into  debt  at  low  levels  of  income  except  under  extreme  pressure  of  circum¬ 
stances,  since  the  avoidance  of  debt  is  one  of  the  values  of  the  group,  while 
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at  higher  income  levels  it  is  likely  to  find  more  varied  objects  of  consiunp- 
tion  on  which  to  spend  its  money. 

The  way  in  which  expenditure  is  distributed  between  different  broad 
classes  appears  very  similar  in  Kingston  and  in  Bridgetown.  The  acciuracy 
of  any  comparison  is  limited  by  the  size  of  the  sample  and  by  the  strong 
correlation  between  income  level  and  the  proportion  of  expenditiure  going 
to  certain  items.  But  if  we  take  for  comparison  the  levels  of  income  cor¬ 
responding  to  zero  saving  we  find  that  the  proportionate  importance  of  the 
main  class  of  expenditures,  those  on  food  and  drink,  is  almost  identical  in 
the  two  cities,  as  is  the  expenditure  on  housekeeping.  These  two  account 
for  about  56  per  cent  of  all  expenditures.  Personal  and  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
penditures,  the  next  largest  class  (about  22  per  cent)  are  also  of  the  same 
importance  in  both  cases.  Housing,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  account 
for  a  much  larger  proportion  of  current  expenditure  in  Kingston.  This  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  much  larger  proportion  of  rented  houses  there  than  in  Bridge¬ 
town,  where  many  urban  workers  live  in  their  own  houses,  though  on  rented 
land.  Expenditure  on  durable  goods  (clothing  and  furniture)  appears  more 
important  in  Bridgetown,  though  it  must  be  mentioned  that  this  is  the  point 
at  which  errors  of  enumeration  are  most  likely  to  have  occurred.  The 
organisers  of  the  Kingston  household  survey  on  which  our  data  are  based 
have  suggested  that  clothing  expenditure  may  have  been  under-reported 
by  as  much  as  20  per  cent.  The  remaining  class  of  expenditure,  on  transport, 
shows  much  the  same  importance  in  both  cities. 

A  comparison  of  the  urban  and  rural  data  for  Barbados  suggests  a  higher 
expenditure  on  food  and  a  lower  expenditure  on  bousing  and  personal  and 
miscellaneous  expenditures  in  the  rural  area.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  that 
more  expendituie  on  food  should  be  required  in  the  country  than  in  the 
town;  but  the  proportion  of  the  food  supply  of  Barbados  grown  locally 
is  very  small,  and  most  staple  foods,  with  the  exception  of  sweet  potatoes, 
are  imported  through  Bridgetown.  The  relatively  low  expenditure  on  per¬ 
sonal  and  miscellaneous  items  is  to  be  expected;  it  is  in  this  field  that 
spending  opportunities  are  less  in  the  country  —  less  cinemas,  less  cheap 
cosmetics  and  so  on. 

A  similar  comparison  can  be  made  of  the  three  main  occupational  groups 
at  the  income  level  corresponding  to  zero  savings.  The  white-collar  house¬ 
holds  show  a  relatively  heavy  expenditure  on  housing  and  on  personal  and 
miscellaneous  expenditures.  The  skilled  group  spends  relatively  heavily  on 
clothing  and  furniture,  and  the  labourers’  group  on  food.  These  results 
tend  to  confirm  the  results  of  the  urban-rural  comparison,  since  the  white- 
collar  and  skilled  groups  tend  to  be  more  urban  in  distribution  than  the 
labourers’  group. 

How  far  is  the  household  to  be  considered  an  important  factor  in  pro¬ 
ducing  these  variations  in  expenditure  patterns?  On  our  data  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  a  definite  answer,  but  it  is  possible  to  find  some  suggestive 
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correspondences  between  the  nature  of  the  household  as  it  is  known  in 
different  milieux,  and  our  evidence  on  the  pattern  of  living  in  the  same 
milieux. 

The  evidence  we  have  given  above  and  set  out  at  more  length  elsewhere 
on  variations  in  the  nature  of  the  household  in  Jamaica  and  Barbados  can 
be  summarised  by  saying  that  it  varies  in  two  main  ways  —  in  the  degree 
of  cohesion  of  the  household  group  and  in  the  length  of  time  (extending 
even  to  more  than  one  generation)  for  which  the  group  is  likely  to  retain 
some  solidarity.  VVe  can  expect  these  variations  to  be  manifested  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  household  expenditure  between  objects  which  are  individual 
and  others  which  are  collective  in  their  use,  and  between  objects  of  imme¬ 
diate  enjoyment  and  those  which  imply  an  extended  time-horizon. 

Among  the  labourer  group  the  household  tends  on  the  whole  to  be  less 
cohesive  and  less  stable  than  in  the  other  groups.  In  this  group  we  find 
a  concentration  of  household  expenditure  on  food  and  drink,  an  item  which 
is  neither  collective  nor  “prospective”  in  nature.  Moreover,  among  items 
which  have  some  element  of  savings,  we  find  that  those  which  are  essen¬ 
tially  short-term  (shop  credit  and  its  paying  off,  cash  hoarding)  preponder¬ 
ate  over  longer-term  types  of  saving  such  as  insurance  and  pension  schemes. 

The  skilled  household  tends  to  be  more  cohesive  and  to  have  a  moderately 
long  time  horizon.  In  this  group  we  find  a  concentration  of  expenditure  on 
consumer  durables  which  are  for  collective  use  (furniture,  children’s  cloth¬ 
ing).  We  do  not,  however,  find  very  much  emphasis  on  expenditures  whose 
fruitfulness  depends  on  the  continuance  of  the  family  beyond  the  life  of  its 
head,  or  expenditures  designed  to  maintain  the  economic  status  of  the 
family  from  generation  to  generation,  such  as  housing  and  education. 

The  white-collar  household  is  highly  cohesive  and  it  is  one  of  the  aims 
of  the  typical  family  to  see  their  children  qualify  for  the  same  or  a  higher 
economic  level.  Hence  long  term  expenditures  are  prominent  —  housing, 
education,  life  insurance,  pension  schemes.  Another  item  which  assumes  par¬ 
ticular  importance  in  the  white-collar  households  is  the  farming  out  of 
domestic  services,  by  giving  out  laundry  and  by  employing  servants  to  do 
the  housework.  This  is  perhaps  the  point  at  which  family  organisation 
manifests  itself  most  directly  in  the  pattern  of  expenditure. 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  trace  a  certain  congruence  between  the  type 
of  household  found  in  a  given  context  and  the  typical  expenditure  pattern. 
There  is  also,  no  doubt,  a  possibility  of  tracing  the  influence  of  the  house¬ 
hold  as  such,  independent  of  its  association  with  other  social  factors;  house¬ 
hold  size  as  such  would  probably  not  be  a  useful  variable,  but  a  meaningful 
set  of  household  types,  or  of  stages  in  the  life  of  households,  might  very 
well  prove  fruitful.  Unfortunately  the  statistical  operations  needed  to  isolate 
;my  such  influence  cannot  be  carried  out  on  so  small  a  sample  as  ours. 
Nevertheless,  even  by  regarding  the  family  as  only  one  among  many  inter¬ 
acting  social  factors  one  can  shed  at  least  some  light  on  the  variations  in 
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household  patterns  of  expenditure,  and  increase  one’s  understanding  of  the, 
in  themselves  not  very  meaningful,  data  on  expenditure  by  income  groups. 

This  increased  understanding  is  particularly  useful  if  expenditure  data 
are  to  be  given  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  than  that  to  which  they  have 
been  traditionally  assigned  in  the  West  Indies  —  serving  as  a  basis  for 
the  cost-of-living  index.  Even  this  index,  of  course,  owes  part  of  its  un¬ 
reality  to  its  attempt  to  average  the  expenditure  patterns  of  different  groups 
with  different  needs,  arising  from  differently  functioning  household  systems 
among  other  things.  If,  for  example,  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  use  the 
income  group  elasticities  deduced  from  changes  in  expenditure  patterns 
from  one  income  group  to  another  in  order  to  predict  the  probable  changes 
in  consumption  which  will  accrue  from  general  increases  in  income,  as 
has  been  suggested  in  a  published  paper  (Cumper,  1958),  then  it  becomes 
of  considerable  importance  to  assess  how  far  income  increases  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  isolation  and  how  far  they  need  to  be  linked  with  other  variables, 
among  them  that  of  household  type.  To  take  a  hypothetical  case  but  one  of 
a  type  which  may  well  arise,  let  us  assume  that  we  wish  to  assess  the  effects 
on  expenditure  of  a  given  rise  in  incomes  in  a  community  where  there  are 
many  households  with  very  low  incomes.  We  may  take  the  simple  view 
that  an  increase  in  income  will  merely  raise  their  average  value  without 
altering  the  form  of  the  distribution,  so  that  for  a  given  increase  the  number 
of  low  income  families  will  fall  rather  slowly.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to 
consider  that  in  the  West  Indies  the  households  in  the  lowest  income  groups 
are  often  disjecta  membra,  made  up  of  women  living  independently  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  economic  pressure  of  poverty  on  single  male 
earners  hinders  the  establishment  of  the  nuclear  family.  The  effect  of  an 
increase  in  average  incomes  may  then  manifest  itself  through  an  increased 
rate  of  formation  of  middle-income  households,  as  men  find  that  their  in¬ 
creased  incomes  justify  them  in  taking  on  a  permanent  family  responsibilit)'. 
The  low-income  households  headed  by  women  will  then  disappear  more 
rapidly  than  would  be  expected  at  first  sight,  while  the  expenditure  of  the 
whole  group  will  then  be  given  a  bias  toward  what  we  have  called  “collec¬ 
tive”  and  “prospective”  uses. 

To  summarise:  we  have  presented  data  and  arguments  to  show  that  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  West  Indian  household  and  family  can 
be  helpful  to  economic  analysis  through  the  greater  understanding  it  affords 
in  interpreting  descriptive  and  statistical  material  on  the  labour  force  and 
on  patterns  of  expenditure,  and  through  the  greater  precision  it  promises  to 
offer  in  analysing  and  predicting  the  role  of  labour  in  West  Indian  eonomic 
development. 

Class  and  Occupation 

Any  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  concept  of  social  class  in  economic 
analysis  must  face  considerable  definitional  difficailties.  The  household  and  the 
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trade  union  can  be  defined  with  reasonable  precision  in  terms  of  their  member¬ 
ship  and  their  functions.  Class,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  imprecise  concept  in 
a  fundamental  way.  The  emotional  load  it  is  often  made  to  carry,  and  the 
conflict  of  usage  between  different  writers,  are  incidental  difficulties.  Be¬ 
neath  these  lies  the  problem  of  incorporating  consistently  in  one  definition 
the  various  factors  which  people  feel  ought  to  be  comprehended  in  the 
division  into  classes  —  the  intuitive  approach  (what  one  feels  one’s  own  class 
ranking  and  that  of  others  to  be),  the  definition  by  membership  in  group 
action  (by  which  the  intellectual  who  marches  on  May  Day  becomes  an 
honorary  member  of  the  working  class)  and  the  definition  by  common  at¬ 
tributes  (economic,  such  as  income  and  occupation;  social,  such  as  the 
use  of  non-U  speech  forms).  All  these  criteria  may  be  used  as  ap¬ 
proximations  to  the  single  discontinuous  status  ranking  which  seems  to  be 
the  ideal  lying  behind  most  discussions  of  class;  but  none  of  them 
can  be  used  alone  ignoring  important  information  provided  by  the  other 
approaches,  nor  on  the  other  hand  can  they  be  used  together  without  intro¬ 
ducing  inconsistencies  into  the  ranking  on  various  bases.  One  might,  in 
theory,  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  a  kind  of  Gallup  poll  —  by  asking  every 
member  of  a  community  to  rate  every  other  member  as  to  class  and  com¬ 
bining  the  resulting  ratings.  This  would  not,  however,  get  rid  of  a  more  basic 
inconsistency  —  that  a  given  person  does  not  occupy  a  single  status  ranking 
but  one  which  varies  according  to  his  role  in  a  given  situation.  The  parson, 
for  example,  takes  precedence  of  the  Jamaican  M.H.R.  in  the  church  hall, 
but  not  at  the  political  meeting  outside. 

In  this  section  we  avoid  these  problems  by  speaking  mainly  in  terms 
of  broad  occupational  groups.  These  groups  can  be  ranked  only  very  roughly 
in  terms  of  status  —  white-collar  workers  can  be  regarded  generally  as  higher 
in  the  scale  than  skilled  workers,  and  skilled  workers  as  higher  than  labourers, 
but  there  are  comparisons  (such  as  that  between  labourers  and  domestic 
servants)  in  which  no  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  assign  the  higher  status. 

Some  important  aspects  of  the  economic  role  of  class  groupings  have 
already  been  covered  in  the  discussion,  above,  of  the  role  of  different  types 
of  family  in  the  system  of  production  and  consumption.  We  have  suggested 
j  that  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the  way  in  which  the  productive 
roles  are  distributed  between  family  members  in  different  sections  of  Ja¬ 
maican  and  Barbadian  society,  and  considerable  variations  also  in  con¬ 
sumption  patterns  from  section  to  section.  There  remain  certain  features 
of  the  class  division  of  West  Indian  society  which  have  important  economic 
effects  and  which  are  less  closely  connected  with  the  household  or  family 
than  the  foregoing.  'Those  we  shall  deal  with  here  are  the  problems  of  com¬ 
munication;  of  the  interaction  of  economic  and  status  relations  in  business 
organisation;  of  occupational  mobility,  and  of  the  diffusion  of  new  con¬ 
sumption  patterns.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  quote  specific  sources  for  what 
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is  said  on  these  problems,  since  except  for  occupational  mobility  none  of 
the  subjects  have  been  intensively  studied  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  any  society  with  well-marked  class  divisions,  differences  of  linguistic 
usage  are  likely  to  exist;  and  in  any  economy  where  the  organization  of 
business  is  complex,  communication  between  members  of  different  groups 
is  necessary  to  the  industrial  process.  In  Barbados  and  Jamaica  class  differ¬ 
ences  of  speech  are  on  the  whole  less  marked  than  in  certain  neighbouring 
territories  —  they  do  not  amount  to  the  total  separation  of  hvo  language 
groups  as  in  parts  of  Latin  America,  nor  even  to  the  existence  of  as  distinct 
a  patois  as  in  Haiti.  In  Barbados,  in  particular,  the  difference  between  the 
language  of  the  planter  and  that  of  his  labourers  is  often  slight;  a  high  gen¬ 
erally  literacy  brings  the  language  of  the  workers  nearer  to  standard  English, 
while  a  high  degree  of  local  patriotism  makes  it  the  reverse  of  shameful  for  the 
planter  to  adopt  the  Barbadian  accent  and  idiom.  In  Jamaica,  leaving  aside 
the  problems  of  the  immigrant  groups  like  the  Chinese  and  the  Indians 
who  have  in  varying  degrees  abandoned  their  distinctive  languages,  there 
are  considerable  differences  of  accent,  vocabulary,  idiom  and  syntax  be¬ 
tween,  say,  the  white-collar  group  and  the  labourers.  Each  group,  and 
even  most  individuals  in  each  group,  will  command  a  range  of  degrees  of 
dialect,  but  there  exists  sufficient  difference  to  pose  problems  of  communica¬ 
tion  within  large  enterprises. 

The  problem  is  made  much  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  these  dialectal 
differences  possess  status  value.  Thus  while  an  employer  may  well  be  able  to 
phrase  an  instruction  in  the  way  which  will  make  it  intelligible  to  his 
workers,  he  may  refrain  from  doing  so  since  to  do  this  habitually  would 
jeopardize  his  distinct  status.  Hence  in  industrial  organisations  which  include 
a  wide  range  of  status  —  for  example,  on  a  sugar  estate  —  there  exists  a 
hierarchy  of  subordinate  management  whose  function  is  in  part  that  of 
filling  gaps  in  the  chain  of  communication.  The  difficulty  is  thus  overcome 
in  the  case  of  commands  passing  down  the  chain,  but  often  remains  in 
the  case  of  information  and  complaints  passing  up  from  worker  to  employer. 

A  similar,  but  wider  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  economic  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  employer-worker  type  tend  in  the  West  Indies  to  carry  witli 
them  a  greater  status  content  than  in  industrialised  countries.  The  attitude 
of  an  employer  vis-a-vis  his  workers  is  determined  not  solely  by  the  balance 
of  advantage  involved  in  the  exchange  of  wages  for  labour,  but  by  the  non¬ 
economic  tributes  paid  by  the  labourer  to  the  employer.  Traditionally,  it 
has  been  as  important  for  the  worker  to  manifest  respect  as  for  him  to  work 
efficiently.  Thus,  for  example,  a  strike  may  meet  resistance  from  the  em¬ 
ployer  not  because  wage  concessions  would  cause  him  serious  economic 
loss  but  because  it  involves  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  workers  to  seek  to 
obtain  as  a  right  or  a  bargain  what  they  should,  by  the  traditional  way  of 
thinking,  have  sought  by  deference.  A  rather  similar  situation  may  arise 
where  a  small  farmer  who  has  established  a  relation  of  deference  with  a 
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produce  dealer  seeks,  on  purely  economic  grounds  to  carry  his  produce  else¬ 
where.  Conversely,  there  is  a  traditional  obligation  on  the  employer  not 
to  lay  off  a  worker  for  economic  causes  as  readily  as  he  can  do  so  for 
lack  of  respect.  The  way  in  which  such  influences  can  hamper  economic 
change  is  shown  in  Davenport’s  account  of  the  introduction  of  a  producers’ 
co-operative  into  a  Jamaican  fishing  village. 

Since  occupational  groups  are  generally  agreed  to  be  part  of  the  basis 
on  which  the  classes  of  a  society  are  formed,  occupations  tend  to  take 
on  a  social  significance  beyond  their  pturely  economic  implications,  and 
changes  of  occupation  may  involve  a  worker  in  the  difficult  social  process 
of  stepping  across  class  boundaries.  But  changes  in  the  occupational  pattern 
of  the  labour  force  are  a  necessary  part  of  economic  development.  Hence 
so  far  as  the  existence  of  classes  impedes  such  changes  it  is  of  economic  im¬ 
portance. 

The  writer’s  study  of  occupational  mobility  in  Barbados  mentioned  above 
has  shown  that  in  that  island  certain  accepted  channels  of  mobility  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished.  There  are  three  main  occupational  levels  —  the  white-collar, 
the  skilled  and  the  labourer.  Between  the  extreme  groups  mobility  is  very 
slight.  Beween  the  labourers  and  the  skilled  group,  or  between  the  skilled 
and  the  white-collar,  it  is  rare  for  an  individual  to  move  during  his  working 
life.  But  a  family  may  move  between  them,  in  the  sense  that  the  child  of 
a  labourer  becomes  a  skilled  worker  through  the  established  system  of 
apprenticeship,  and  the  child  of  a  skilled  worker  becomes  a  white-collar 
worker  through  the  system  of  secondary  education.  Such  mobility  as  takes 
place  during  a  person’s  working  life  is  rather  within  one  of  the  groups. 
Thus  the  labourer  may  raise  his  status  from  that  of  a  man  without  land 
to  that  of  an  independent  cultivator  who  w^ks  for  wages  for  only  part  of 
the  year,  and  the  skilled  wage-earner  may  move  over  to  be  a  self-employed 
artisan  or  small  contractor;  and  by  doing  so  he  increases  the  probability 
that  his  children  will  move  up  into  the  next  occupational  level.  'The  weakest 
link  in  the  chain  of  mobility  is  within  the  white-collar  group;  it  is  not 
difficult  to  enter  the  lowest  levels  of  this  group,  which  include  clerks,  postmen 
and  salesgirls  in  small  shops,  but  it  is  difficult  to  move  from  this  level  to 
a  higher  degree  of  control  of  one’s  o\vn  economic  destiny,  as  the  skilled 
worker  ^;an  do  by  setting  up  on  his  own  account  and  the  labourer  by  ac¬ 
quiring  land.  A  system  of  scholarships  permits  a  small  number  of  children 
from  the  lower  levels  of  the  white-collar  group  to  go  to  university  and  enter 
an  independent  profession,  but  very  few  from  these  levels  will  be  able 
to  acquire  their  own  business  enterprise.  At  this  point  the  social  pressures 
become  important;  if  the  economic  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  lower  middle- 
class  Barbadian  who  aims  at  running  his  enterprise  can  be  overcome,  the 
man  is  likely  to  find  himself  in  a  social  limbo,  since  his  origin  will  prevent 
his  assimilation  to  the  existing  business  group.  Outsiders  tend  to  attribute 
this  to  colour  prejudice;  in  fact  colour  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  elaborate 
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system  of  social  identification  and  “status  ascription”  which  is  possible  in  a 
small  and  relatively  stable  community. 

In  Jamaica  we  find  a  rather  different  situation.  The  means  for  mobility 
between  the  labourer  and  skilled  groups  and  between  the  skilled  and  white- 
collar  groups  (apprenticeship  and  education)  have  for  many  years  been  less 
effective  in  Jamaica  than  in  Barbados.  The  chances  of  movement  within  the 
labourer  group  and  within  the  white-collar  group,  on  the  other  hand  have 
been  much  greater.  Over  the  last  century  the  cultivated  area  of  Jamaica  has 
expanded  steadily,  the  expansion  slowing  down  only  in  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so,  and  the  opportunities  for  independence  through  the  acquisition 
of  land  have  been  much  greater  than  in  Barbados.  Then,  too,  it  is  many 
years  since  there  existed  in  Jamaica  an  entrepreneurial  group  as  socially 
united  as  that  in  Barbados  —  the  old  white  plantocracy  was  long  ago  dis¬ 
placed  from  domination  by  the  rising  brown  group  and  by  the  old  Jewish 
minority,  while  the  success  of  later  immigrant  groups  like  Chinese,  Syrians 
and  Indians  has  further  increased  the  social  heterogeneity  of  the  groups 
which  compete  for  economic  control.  Hence  in  Jamaica  there  exists  an 
important  channel  of  mobility  by  which  the  children  of  a  cultivator  can 
aim  for  the  professions  and  even  for  large-scale  business  enterprise  in  the 
third  generation. 

Hence  there  can  be  found  reasons  other  than  the  economic  ones  why 
Barbados  over  the  last  half-century  should  have  followed  a  pattern  of 
thorough  exploitation  of  a  limited  range  of  economic  opportunities,  based 
on  its  good  supply  of  skilled  and  literate  workers;  while  the  history  of 
Jamaica  has  been  that  of  exploitation,  with  perhaps  a  technically  inferior 
labour  supply,  of  a  wider  range  of  possibilities. 

Another  point  at  which  considerations  of  status  tend  to  attach  them¬ 
selves  to,  and  to  modify,  economic  transactions  is  in  the  consumer’s  choice 
of  objects  on  which  to  spend  his  money.  Consumption  patterns  are  the  re¬ 
sultant  of  a  number  of  forces  —  of  the  availability  of  goods  of  different  kinds, 
of  their  prices  and  of  consumers’  incomes;  of  the  knowledge  a  given  group 
has  of  the  range  of  goods  available  to  it,  and  of  culturally  determined  pre¬ 
ferences.  Traditionally  there  have  been  in  Jamaica  and  Barbados  considerable 
differences  in  consumption  patterns  from  class  to  class  beyond  what  can 
be  explained  on  economic  grounds  or  in  terms  of  the  differences  in  household 
circumstances  dealt  with  al^ve.  Among  food  expenditures,  for  example,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  preference  among  the  white-collar  group  for  foods 
which  are  associated  with  high  status  (“Irish”  potatoes,  for  example,  rather 
than  locally  grown  starchy  foods  such  as  yam  and  sweet  potato)  and  a 
preference  among  the  working  class  for  bulk  foods  (such  as  yam  and  rice) 
even  when  a  more  diversified  diet  is  available. 

To  attempt  to  trace  all  such  preferences  to  their  social  origins  would  be 
an  impossible  task.  It  is  more  important  to  draw  attention  to  the  ways  in 
which  class  differences  of  tastes  are  being  diminished  by  various  pressures. 
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social  and  economic.  The  process  has  gone  further  in  Jamaica  and  the  natvire 
of  these  pressures  can  be  more  easily  distinguished.  Migration  has  played 
an  important  part;  since  the  turn  of  the  century  tens  of  thousands  of  Ja¬ 
maicans  have  spent  long  or  short  periods  in  countries  with  relatively  small 
class  differences  in  consumption  patterns  —  the  United  States,  and  since 
1940  the  United  Kingdom  —  and  in  this  way  have  acquired,  and  passed 
on  to  their  relatives  in  Jamaica,  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  range  of  goods 
available,  and  have  lost  their  prejudices  against  new  kinds  of  consumption. 
Internal  migration  between  the  countryside  and  Kingston  has  played  a 
.similar  role  on  a  smaller  scale.  Then  the  traditional  importance  of  domestic 
service  has  also  acted  as  a  channel  by  which  middle-class  tastes  can  be 
passed  on  to  working-class  families,  particularly  patterns  of  diet  and  child 
care,  the  aspects  of  consumption  with  which  servants  are  most  concerned 
in  their  work.  The  availability  of  cheap  varieties  of  middle-class  goods 
has  worked  in  the  same  direction;  it  is  said  that  the  importation  of  cheap 
Japanese  shoes  in  the  1930’s  completely  changed  the  general  attitude  to 
barefootedness  —  and  incidentally  greatly  reduced  the  incidence  of  hook¬ 
worm.  Finally,  in  the  last  few  years  a  marked  expansion  of  industrial  activity 
has  brought  a  number  of  economic  changes.  Since  it  is  now  more  worth¬ 
while  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  working  class  consumer,  the  sharp  dis¬ 
tinction  between  middle-class  stores  and  small  shops  is  becoming  blurred, 
particularly  in  Kingston;  while  traditional  items  of  food  are  losing  their  ad¬ 
vantage  of  cheapness  in  competition  with  imported  or  more  highly  processed 
substitutes  —  yam,  for  e.\ample,  is  now  much  more  expensive  than  foimrrly 
in  relation  to  cereals,  and  bottled  soft  drinks  compete  with  the  traditional 
vendors  of  “snowball”  and  “mauby”  even  for  poorer  customers.  There  are, 
then,  a  number  of  forces  working  at  the  moment  to  blur  the  distinctions 
between  the  consumption  patterns  of  different  groups  in  Jamaica,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  in  Barbados. 

Labour  Organisation 

In  turning  now  to  discuss  the  economic  role  of  labour  unions  in  Jamaica 
and  Barbados  we  come  to  an  institution  which  is  much  more  limited  in 
scope  than  family  or  class.  The  family  is  a  universal  institution  and  one 
which  affects  all  aspects  of  the  hfe  of  its  members.  Class,  however  we 
define  it,  is  at  least  a  very  widespread  phenomenon  and  is  found  in  all 
industrially  developed  societies.  The  labour  union,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
by  formal  definition  to  be  found  only  in  societies  where  a  particular  type 
of  economic  relationship  exists,  and,  again  in  formal  terms  functions  only 
to  influence  that  relationship. 

If  the  West  Indian  trade  union  could  be  realistically  defined  in  these 
formal  terms  there  would  be  little  to  say  about  it  that  could  not  equally 
be  said  of  unions  anywhere.  But  in  fact  any  attempt  to  treat  West  Indian 
Unions  on  this  basis  leads  to  absurdity.  In  the  historical  account  we  have 
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shown  how  the  present  labour  unions  grew  out  of  very  far-reaching  changes 
in  the  social  and  economic  situation  of  the  Jamaican  and  Barbadian  worker. 
These  changes  have  influenced  the  form  the  unions  have  taken,  the  functions 
they  have  performed,  and  the  operation  of  the  unions  as  economic  institutions,  j 
While  no  comprehensive  account  of  West  Indian  unions  exists,  there  are  ; 
a  number  of  works  which  must  be  cited  as  sources.  A  useful  summary  of 
the  formal  structme  of  the  unions  and  of  their  degree  of  success  as  purely 
industrial  organisations  is  given  in  an  unpublished  paper  by  W.  F.  Evans. 

A  general  account,  perceptive  though  superficial  and  even  inaccurate  in  | 
parts,  is  given  by  Knowles.^  Rottenberg  has  published  an  account  of  union-  f 
ism  in  Grenada  which  attempts  to  deal  directly  with  the  question  of  the 
non-economic  functions  of  the  union,  and  much  of  what  he  writes  is  equal¬ 
ly  applicable  to  Jamaican  unionism  in  its  early  stages.^®  A  very  useful  sum-  j 
mary  of  the  history  of  Jamaican  unions  to  1946  compiled  by  Morais  for  j 
the  Jamaica  Bureau  of  Statistics  was  published  in  1948,  and  its  interest  is  I 
not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  its  circulation  was  restricted  on  political 
grounds.  But  the  atmosphere  of  the  early  years  of  West  Indian  unionism  —  i 
chaotic,  individualistic  and  flamboyant  —  can  only  be  gathered  by  talking 
to  those  who  were  concerned  with  labour  relations  at  that  time.  I  have  j 

been  fortunate  in  having  good  opportunities  for  this  type  of  personal  con¬ 
tact  in  Jamaica,  and  in  Barbados  worked  for  a  year  in  close  contact  with 
the  Labour  Department  at  a  time  of  some  industrial  unrest.  What  is  written 
below  is  founded  at  least  as  much  on  personal  impressions  of  this  kind  as 
on  written  sources. 

In  an  historical  account  it  would  no  doubt  be  appropriate  to  take  the 
time  of  origin  of  the  labour  market  in  the  West  Indies  as  1838,  the  end  of 
slavery  and  the  beginning  of  “free”  wage  relations.  But  for  the  great  majority 
of  Jamaican  and  Barbadian  workers  the  wage  relationship  remained  rela¬ 
tively  undifferentiated  until  the  1930’s.  If  we  take  the  three  broad  groups 
which  are  useful  for  so  many  purposes  of  labour  analysis,  and  consider  the 
peasant,  the  estate  labourer  and  the  urban  worker,  we  find  that  only  in  a 
minority  of  the  latter  group  was  the  relationship  between  employer  and 

worker  at  all  close  to  the  economic  model  of  a  transaction  between  inde-  j 

pendent  agents.  1 

Among  the  independent  cultivators,  for  example,  who  formed  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  of  the  Jamaican  rural  population  from  the  1870’s  onward,  it  is 

evident  that  work  within  the  family  enterprise  was  conducted  on  a  mainly  | 

non-wage  basis.  Wage  arrangements  existed  between  the  families  of  cul¬ 
tivators  in  the  same  community,  but  they  were  closely  circumscribed  by 
the  system  of  social  restraints  which  Smith  has  described  as  existing  even 

9Knowles,  W.  H.  Trade  Union  Development  and  Industrial  Relations  in  the  West  Indies, 

Berkeley,  Univ.  of  California  Press  1959. 

i^Rot’cnberg,  S.  “Income  and  Leisure  in  an  Underdeveloped  Economy,”  Journal  of  PolUical  I 
Economy,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  April  1952. 
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today  for  some  Jamaican  communities;^^  and  exchanges  of  labour  were 
more  common  then  than  now.  Members  of  the  community  who  went  to 
work  on  estates  were  of  course  hired  on  a  wage  basis,  and  perhaps  con¬ 
formed  more  closely  to  the  type  of  the  “pure”  wage  worker  than  the  per¬ 
manent  estate  labourer;  but  this  work  was  peripheral  to  their  main  interest, 
the  maintenance  of  the  family  enterprise. 

The  estate  worker’s  relation  to  his  employer  was,  in  a  different  way, 
almost  as  far  from  being  a  “pure”  wage  relationship.  The  bonds  which 
bind  the  Barbadian  agricuUiural  worker  to  the  planter  were  even  stronger 
before  the  abolition  in  the  1930’s  of  the  legal  basis  of  the  located  “labourer” 
system.  The  Jamaican  worker  was  on  the  whole  less  closely  bound,  but  to 
the  permanent  estate  worker  (not  the  man  with  a  cultivation  but  the  land¬ 
less  labourer)  and  to  the  indentured  Indian  labourer  the  estate  was  a  com¬ 
plete  community  toward  which  his  allegiance  must  be  directed,  with  a 
hierarchy  of  authorities  who  exercised  over  him  a  control  much  more  im¬ 
mediately  important  than  that  of  the  police  or  law  courts,  and  within 
which,  so  long  as  he  obeyed  its  rules,  his  place  was  secure. 

Even  in  the  towns,  many  of  the  workers  —  perhaps  most  —  were  domes¬ 
tics,  dressmakers  and  other  artisans  with  a  regular  clientele,  or  hangers-on 

of  prosperous  families.  In  all  these  cases,  worker  and  employer  were  bound 

together  by  much  more  than  simple  economic  advantage.  But  there  were 
groups  which  in  various  ways  fell  outside  this  system  —  portworkers,  with 
their  casual,  highly  paid  but  insecure  employment;  highly  skilled  workers 
such  as  printers;  the  small  but  growing  number  of  workers  in  large  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  where  economic  eflBciency  outweighed  personal  con¬ 
siderations  in  deciding  who  should  be  hired  and  who  fired. 

In  the  I920’s  and  I930’s  the  stability  of  the  society  of  which  these  rela¬ 
tionships  formed  one  aspect  was  endangered  by  a  number  of  changes.  Some 
of  these  —  the  fall  in  the  sugar  price,  the  curtailment  of  emigration,  the 
spread  of  familiarity  with  new  political  ideals  —  were  common  to  the  whole 
West  Indies,  and  help  to  explain  the  simultaneity  of  the  unrest  which 
sprang  up  in  all  the  islands  in  the  late  30’s.  Others,  such  as  the  changes 

in  the  organisation  of  the  Barbadian  sugar  industry  and  the  exhaustion  of 

the  supply  of  new  agricultural  land  in  Jamaica,  were  more  h'mited  in  their 
operation.  But  their  general  effect  in  Jamaica  and  Barbados  was  to  throw 
more  and  more  of  the  working  population  outside  the  operation  of  the 

social  system  which  had  traditionally  governed  the  relations  of  employer 

and  worker.  If  we  consider  where  labour  organisation  in  the  West  Indies 
generally  began,  we  find  that  orderly  unionism  sprang  up  early  among  the 
portworkers  and  certain  types  of  skilled  urban  worker,  while  violent  labour 

protests  and  what  one  may  call  the  “disorderly”  type  of  West  Indian  union 

started  among  the  unskilled  labourers  who  had  been  displaced  from  the 

llSmith,  M.  G.  Labottr  Supply  in  Rural  Jamaica,  1956,  Government  Printer,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
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social  system  and  left  to  roam  as  migrants  or  to  crowd  into  the  new  quarters 
of  the  cities. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  role  which  unionism  has  taken  in  the  West 
Indies,  we  must  distinguish  three  ways  in  which  these  general  changes 
affected  the  worker.  First,  they  affected  him  economically,  by  diminishing 
his  income  and  his  regularity  of  employment.  Secondly,  they  affected  him 
emotionally,  because  the  state  of  proletarianisation,  so  to  speak,  in  which 
he  found  himself  was  an  offence  against  the  social  ideals  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  entertain,  and  implied  that  society  itself  had  wronged 
him.  Thirdly,  because  the  only  conceivable  remedies  for  the  state  in  which 
he  found  himself  —  relief  work,  better  social  services,  some  form  of  social 
security  —  were  matters  for  Government  and  were  unwelcome  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  Government,  the  worker  was  forced  into  the  contemplation  of  political 
action. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  orthodox  unionism  (e.g.  Major  Orde  Browne’s 
report ),‘“  only  the  first  of  these  problems  was  the  direct  concern  of  trade 
unions.  The  third  might  be  entertained  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
the  legal  basis  for  industrial  action,  but  not  for  the  kind  of  general  social 
change  which  the  Jamaican  or  the  Barbadian  situation  called  for.  'The 
second,  the  emotional  problem,  was  not  the  formal  concern  of  a  good  union 
at  all.  If  the  emotional  problem  was  allowed  to  influence  union  operations, 
or  the  political  problem  was  allowed  to  dominate  union  thinking,  it  could 
only  be  at  the  expense  of  the  efficiency  of  industrial  action. 

In  fact  the  West  Indian  unions  had  no  choice  but  to  attempt  to  meet  all 
the  needs  of  the  worker  in  whatever  way  came  to  hand.  The  stress  which 
was  laid  on  one  or  another  problem  varied  from  union  to  union,  from  place 
to  place  and  from  time  to  time.  No  attempt  is  made  here  to  give  a  detailed 
history'  of  Jamaican  and  Barbadian  unionism;  but  it  is  instructive  to  con¬ 
sider,  how  that  unionism  is  established  and  almost  of  age,  how  the  solu¬ 
tions  adopted  differ  in  the  two  islands. 

The  situation  in  Barbados  is  relatively  simple.  Here  a  compact  employing 
group,  most  of  which  can  be  influenced  or  controlled  through  two  organi¬ 
sations  (the  Sugar  Producers’  Association  and  the  Barbados  Shipping  and 
Trading  Go.)  has  built  up  a  relationship  with  a  single  union,  the  Barbados 
Workers’  Union.  The  unity  on  each  side  reflects  the  close  integration  of 
the  Barbadian  economy.  This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  1955  when  a 
labour  dispute  arose  between  the  union  and  a  bottling  factory  over  the 
dismissal  of  a  union  representative.  The  union’s  position  was  initially  weak; 
the  man  dismissed  had  violated  a  work  rule,  and  the  union  had  a  very 
small  membership  in  the  factory.  It  therefore  brought  pressure  to  bear 
by  instructing  its  members  among  the  port-workers  to  refuse  to  unload 
supplies  consigned,  or  likely  to  be  consigned,  to  the  factory.  The  employ- 

I20rde  Browne,  C.  St.  J.  Labour  CondUiona  in  the  West  Indies.  Cmd.  6070,  London  H.M. 
Stationery  Office,  1939. 
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ers’  organisation  concerned,  the  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Association, 
claimed  that  this  was  a  breach  of  agreement  and  proclaimed  a  virtual  lock¬ 
out  of  all  port-workers.  Thus  in  a  very  short  time  a  dispute  outside  the 
area  of  strength  of  either  the  union  or  the  employers’  group,  irresponsibly 
precipitated  by  a  union  official  acting  in  the  absence  of  the  effective  head 
of  the  union,  brought  the  two  groups  face  to  face  in  a  deadlock.  A  face¬ 
saving  compromise  was  eventually  reached,  but  not  before  a  ship  which 
had  brought  lumber  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by  a  recent  hurricane 
had  sailed  away  with  its  cargo  from  the  idle  harbour.  In  such  circumstances, 
there  is  little  room  for  manoeuvre  by  union  or  employers,  and  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  both  to  find  an  enduring  relationship;  moreover,  this  interest 
can  be  directly  appreciated  throughout  a  small  and  homogeneous  com¬ 
munity,  so  that  undisciplined  action  on  either  side  is  relatively  rare. 

In  Barbados  the  industrial  problem  —  that  of  raising  wages  and  in¬ 
creasing  security  —  has  been  solved  by  carefully  negotiated  agreements  in 
the  major  industries.  In  the  sugar  industry,  for  example,  the  agreement  runs 
for  a  term  of  years  and  includes  provision  for  a  bonus  on  production  and 
for  a  link  between  wages  and  the  negotiated  price  of  sugar.  Since  the 
Barbadian  sugar  price  is  determined  by  the  negotiations  of  other  producers 
(Barbados  accepting  whatever  is  agreed),  this  agreement  in  effect  guar¬ 
antees  that  neither  side  in  the  sugar  industry  will  take  an  initiative  or 
attempt  to  exploit  a  bargaining  position  except  at  long  intervals. 

The  political  problem  has  been  solved  by  a  gradual  evolution  toward 
representative  government  in  the  full  sense  —  Barbados  has  never  been  a 
Crown  Colony,  so  that  its  institutions  of  popular  representation  had  a  long 
tradition;  and,  by  a  widening  of  the  suffrage  and  a  transfer  of  executive 
power  from  official  nominees  to  elected  ministers,  they  have  been  adapted 
without  any  great  discontinuity  to  a  more  popular  system.  But  even  in  the 
make-up  of  a  popularly  elected  House  of  Assembly  the  essential  balance 
of  power  appears;  the  conservative  opposition  has  never  been  submerged 
by  the  affiliate  of  the  union,  the  Barbados  Labour  Party,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  idea  of  a  balance  between  the  employer  group  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  party  is  accepted  appears  in  the  nature  of  the  rumoiurs  which  cir¬ 
culate  —  that  the  conservatives  could  form  a  Government,  but  do  not  really 
want  to;  or  (quite  baselessly)  that  the  leader  of  the  popular  party  is  “in 
the  pay”  of  the  conservatives. 

The  emotional  problem  has  been  sohed  by  the  general  recognition  that 
its  basis  —  the  existence  of  a  system  which  made  the  worker  dependent  on 
social  links  with  the  employer  —  has  been  removed  by  the  transfer  of  the 
important  part  of  the  relationship  to  the  political  level  where  power  is 
clearly  evenly  balanced.  The  worker’s  need  for  vindication  in  his  demand 
for  higher  standards  of  conduct  in  the  employer  still  re-appears  in  the 
occasional  violence  of  language  of  union  and  party  leaders.  In  a  sense,  too, 
the  transfer  of  the  relation  to  a  political  level  has  been  simplified  by  the 
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fact  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  since  1938  one  man  has  domi¬ 
nated  both  the  union  and  the  Labour  Party  —  Sir  Crantley  Adams.  He 
does  not  hold  an  ofiBcial  position  in  the  union,  and  is  indeed  reported  to 
be  on  bad  terms  with  the  union  secretary;  but  he  nevertheless  manages  to 
dominate  the  union  policy  through  henchmen  and  through  his  political 
position.  The  worker  has  therefore  been  provided  with  a  single  dominant 
figure  who  can  both  replace  the  planter  in  his  traditional  paternal  role 
and  symbolise  the  negotiating  equality  of  the  worker. 

In  Jamaica  the  situation  is  more  complex.  There  is  no  single  organisation 
which  can  speak  for  all  employers  (an  employers’  federation  has  just  been 
formed,  but  has  not  yet  played  an  important  rols  in  industrial  disputes)  and 
much  less  concentration  of  economic  control,  whether  by  social  groups 
or  industries.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  social  divisions  of  the 
Jamaican  employing  group.  Economic  bonds  do  not  on  the  whole  provide 
links  between  difiFerent  industries.  The  control  of  the  sugar  industry,  for 
example,  lies  for  the  most  part  with  firms  whose  interests  are  wholly  in 
that  industry,  with  occasional  exceptions;  one  large  estate  is  owned  by  a 
family  who  also  operate  garages,  a  foundry  and  other  enterprises.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  cases  where  mercantile  interests  have  invested  in  manufac¬ 
turing  (e.g.  the  biscuit  industry),  in  hotels  and  other  industries.  But  on 
the  whole  employers  still  negotiate  either  individuallv  or  by  industries, 
and  even  industry-wide  negotiations  do  not  carry  the  same  implications 
for  the  whole  economy  as  in  Barbados. 

The  number  of  unions  which  have  been  registered  in  Jamaica  is  very 
large.  In  practice  for  most  of  the  period  since  1938  the  important  division 
is  only  into  two  —  into  a  general  union,  the  Bustamante  Industrial  Trades 
Union,  and  a  group  of  craft,  industrial  and  even  company  unions  which 
were  for  many  years  linked  as  the  Trade  Union  Council  of  Jamaica  and 
after  certain  vicissitudes  in  the  years  1954-56  have  become  merged  in  the 
National  Workers’  Union.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  consistent  distinction 
between  the  character  of  these  two  organisations  nor  to  distinguish  the 
matters  of  principle  which  divide  them.  They  co-operate  amicably  in  cer¬ 
tain  matters  —  for  example,  the  island-wide  wage  negotiations  in  the  sugar 
industry.  It  is  tempting  to  regard  them  as  separated  merely  by  political 
convenience  (they  arc  linked  with  the  two  major  political  parties,  the 
Jamaica  Labour  Party  and  the  People’s  National  Party)  and  personal  rivalry, 
and  to  cite  the  Jamaica  situation  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  poli¬ 
tical  and  personal  rivalries  weaken  the  power  of  the  unions  for  industrial 
action.  But  in  fact  they  did,  particularly  in  their  early  years,  represent 
divergent  approaches  to  the  worker’s  three  problems,  as  we  have  outlined 
them  above. 

The  T.U.C.  group  of  unions  was  in  the  beginning  very  conscious  of  the 
nature  of  union  organisation  in  Great  Britain,  as  its  choice  of  name  implies. 
While  not  orthodox  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used  the  word  above. 
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it  was  no  more  unorthodox  than  the  British  trade  unions  of  that  time.  It  gave 
an  important  place  in  its  thinking  to  political  action,  not  merely  to  meet  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  unions  for  legal  protection  but  also  to  recreate 
society  along  lines  more  or  less  socialist,  and  it  became  the  home  of  the 
left  wing  in  Jamaican  politics.  It  also  attached  importance  to  formal  organi¬ 
sation  and  the  due  and  democratic  election  of  officers  and  exercise  of 
control.  Its  officers  were  mainly  lawyers,  small  businessmen  and  white- 
collar  workers.  In  general,  it  aimed  at  solving  the  first  and  third  of  the 
worker’s  problems  —  the  industrial  and  political  —  by  means  of  a  well- 
thought-out  long-term  plan.  So  far  as  it  recognised  the  emotional  problem, 
it  was  only  in  the  unpremeditated  reactions  of  its  officers  to  particular 
situations;  indeed  most  of  its  officers  were  not  of  a  social  stratum  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  intensity  of  feeling  involved. 

The  Bustamante  Industrial  Trades  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  sprang 
directly  out  of  the  needs  of  the  situation  in  1938,  and  did  as  little  systematic 
thinking  and  planning  as  a  continuing  organisation  can  well  do.  It  has  never 
had  as  an  aim  the  kind  of  transformation  of  the  industrial  situation  which 
is  part  of  socialist  thinking.  On  the  contrary,  it  attempted  to  exploit  so  far 
as  possible  the  type  of  employer-worker  relation  which  existed  before 
1938,  to  restore  it  where  it  had  been  changed,  and,  when  restoration  was 
impossible,  to  meet  the  worker’s  emotional  needs  while  palliating  the  in¬ 
dustrial  situation  by  any  means  available.  The  union  only  entered  elective 
politics  after  the  People’s  National  Party,  and  during  its  period  of  power 
( 1944-55 )  its  attitude  was  consistently  conservative.  A  typical  instance  was 
its  use  of  its  political  position  to  insist  that  a  local  match  factory  use  labour 
intensive  methods  in  order  to  provide  extra  employment.  By  such  action, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  commanding  personality  of  Sir  Alexander  Bustamante, 
it  has  been  successful  in  transferring  to  itself,  and  so  up  to  1955  to  the 
Government,  the  allegiance  which  under  the  traditional  system  the  em¬ 
ployer  had  claimed,  and  the  obligation  to  provide  employment  which  had 
gone  with  that  allegiance.  So  far  the  position  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Barbados  Workers’  Union. 

But  the  B.I.T.U.  was  not  successful,  as  was  the  B.W.U.,  in  setting  up 
a  negotiating  machinery  and  attaining  a  bargaining  strength  which  would 
permit  it  to  meet  the  obligation  it  assumed;  nor  had  it  among  its  members, 
nor  did  it  attempt  to  cultivate,  the  pragmatic  attitude  which  in  the  Bar¬ 
badian  worker  led  to  an  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  new  situation.  Hence 
about  1955  it  began  to  lose  ground  to  the  reorganised  National  Workers’ 
Union,  which  had  deliberately  set  out  to  expand  its  membership  among 
the  unskilled  labourers  who  had  been  the  backbone  of  the  B.I.T.U. 
Since  the  election  campaign  which  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  J.L.P.  in  1955 
it  appears  that  the  B.I.T.U.  has  swung  toward  a  more  orthodox  attitude, 
while  the  N.W.U.  has  taken  over  some  trappings  of  the  opposition  —  for 
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example,  the  cult  of  the  “leader”.  Hence  it  is  no  longer  easy  to  draw  clear 
distinctions  between  the  attitudes  of  the  two  organisations.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  so  long  as  Sir  Alexander  is  alive  the  Jamaican  union  move¬ 
ment  will  retain  emotional  characteristics  which  can  only  be  understood 
in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  worker  in  the  years  following  1938. 

So  much  for  the  social  content  of  Barbadian  and  Jamaican  unionism. 
What  have  been  the  economic  effects?  We  have  stressed  that  in  Jamaica, 
particularly,  the  union  has  had  to  meet  the  workers’  emotional  needs  in  a 
way  which  is  not  comprehended  in  the  usual  view  of  a  union’s  legitimate 
sphere  of  industrial  and  political  action.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
industrial  negotiation  has  been  a  peculiarly  complicated  task.  Every  union 
is,  of  course,  exposed  to  non-economic  pressures  which  arise  from  its  mere 
corporate  existence;  organizational  rivalries,  the  need  to  “grandstand”  to 
keep  the  workers’  confidence  and  interest,  and  so  on.  But  employers  in 
Jamaica  have  found  themselves  forced  to  attempt  to  fill  incompatible  roles, 
in  that  the  union  has  tried  to  exact  from  them  both  the  things  which  they 
should  have  done  as  employers  under  the  traditional  system  and  the  things 
which  could  reasonably  be  demanded  on  economic  grounds  of  an  employer 
with  full  liberty  to  follow  the  most  profitable  policy  within  the  law.  For 
example,  sugar  producers  were  pressed  to  raise  wages  but  also  to  refrain 
from  mechanisation;  the  wage  demands  could  easily  have  been  met  by 
technical  improvements  which  would  have  reduced  employment,  but  to 
reduce  employment  was  not  admissible  under  the  traditional  view  of  an 
employer’s  obligations  except  under  very  adverse  conditions.  To  take  a 
smaller  example,  the  workers  on  a  Jamaican  sugar  estate  came  out  on  strike 
because  a  worker  no  longer  employed  on  the  estate  had  been  evicted  from 
his  room  in  the  estate  housing.  The  grievance  is  only  comprehensible  under 
the  assumption  that  the  worker  is  part  of  the  estate  as  a  community,  and 
his  privileges  are  not  abrogated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  for  the  time  no 
work  for  him.  Yet  a  modern  industrial  enterprise  can  clearly  not  be  run 
on  this  assumption. 

Hence  it  is  probable  that  a  disproportionate  amount  of  managerial  time 
has  been  spent  on  negotiation  at  various  levels,  and  labour  time  has  been 
lost  unnecessarily,  because  of  the  unclearness  of  the  objectives  of  the 
unions.  But  we  should  be  cautious  in  putting  this  forward  as  a  criticism 
of  the  union  leadership.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  unions  in  a  period  of 
transition  aro  forced  to  pursue  incompatible  objectives.  The  economic  losses 
to  the  community  arising  from  unnecessary  strikes  and  protracted  negotia¬ 
tions  are  the  cost  of  the  adjustment  of  the  social  system  to  a  new,  and 
potentially  more  profitable,  pattern  of  economic  activity’. 

In  this  section  we  have  described  the  social  background  of  the  Jamaican 
and  Barbadian  worker  in  terms  of  three  institutions  —  family,  class  and 
labour  union.  We  have  tried  to  show  that  an  understanding  of  these  insti- 
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tutions  is  helpful  to  economic  analysis  of  the  labour  situation,  and  that 
while  the  economic  efiFects  of  these  social  influences  cannot  be  put  in  quan¬ 
titative  terms,  they  are  important  enough  to  warrant  an  attempt  to  treat 
them  more  systematically  than  has  usually  been  thought  possible. 


An  Economic  View  of  Agricultural  Research 
in  Jamaica 


By 


D.  T.  Edwards. 

In  recent  years  many  references  have  been  made  by  economists  to  the 
importance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  knowledge  as  a  necessary  condition 
for  economic  growth.  Most  of  their  discussion  has  been  in  rather  general 
terms.^  The  exceptions  are  several  detailed  studies  by  American  econom- 
ists.2  This  paper  explores  a  different  case:  the  :;upply  of  knowledge  for  the 
agricultural  industry  in  a  newly  developing  economy,  Jamaica.  After  out¬ 
lining  the  history  and  organization  of  agricultural  research  in  Jamaica 
the  paper  reviews  the  adequacy  of  knowledge  obtained  from  experimental 
work  and  compares  the  volume  of  resources  employed  in  research  on 
various  agricultural  products.  An  examination  of  the  conditions  under  which 
research  is  carried  out  in  Jamaica  and  of  some  of  the  problems  which  obtain 
leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  element  of  an  appropriate  strategy  to  meet 
the  situation  and  to  the  problem  of  applying  the  results  of  research.  Some 
of  the  main  conclusions  are  brought  together  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

The  Historical  Development  of  AGRicui.TxmAL  Research 

The  establishment  of  the  first  botanical  garden  in  Jamaica  in  1774  and 
the  arrival  of  the  first  island  botanist  in  1777  mark  the  commencement  of 
formal  agricultural  research  in  the  island,  although  many  exotic  plants 
had  already  been  introduced,  first  by  the  Spaniards  and  subsequently  by 
the  English  colonists.^  The  island  botanist  was  required 

To  collect,  class  and  describe  the  native  plants  of  the  island;  to  use  his  endeavours 
to  find  out  their  medicinal  virtues;  to  discover  if  they  possess  any  qualities  useful 
to  the  arts,  and  annually  to  furnish  the  House  of  Assembly  with  a  correct  list  of 
such  plants  as  are  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  together  with  such  information  as 
he  may  have  acquired  relative  to  their  uses  and  virtues.^ 

1  Valuable  discussions  of  the  supply  of  knowledge  for  the  agricultural  industry  have  appeared 
in  books  by  Lewis  and  Schultz:  Lewis,  W.  A.,  The  Theory  of  Economic  Growth.  London,  George 
Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd.,  1955,  Chapter  IV;  Schultz,  T.  W.  The  Economic  Organization  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  New  York.  McGraw  Hill,  1953,  Chapter  VII. 

2See,  for  instance  Schultz  (1953)  Chapter  VII;  various  papers  by  Schultz  and  by  Heady  in  the 
Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  listed  in  Ruttan,  V.  W.  “Research  on  the  Economics  of  Technological 
Change  in  American  Agricul'ure.”  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  4,  November 
1960,  p.  745,  footnote  31;  Chapters  3  and  13  in  Heady,  Earl  O.  et  al  (eds.)  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Problems  in  a  Growing  Economy.  Iowa,  State  College  Press,  1958. 
sParry,  J.  H.  “Plantation  and  Provision  Ground,”  Revista  de  Historia,  No.  39,  1955. 

♦Morris,  D.  “Report  on  the  Economic  Resources  of  the  West  Indies”,  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous 
Information,  Additional  Series  1  H.M.S.O.,  1898,  p.  141. 
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By  1782  neary  600  valuable  plants  had  been  introduced  and  were  be¬ 
coming  acclimatized.  A  century  later,  1881,  it  was  possible  to  write: 

Directly  and  indirectly  during  the  last  hundred  years  the  Botanical  Department 
has  been  the  means  of  introducing  and  propagating  some  of  the  most  valuable 
plants,  now  the  sources  of  the  sta^e  products  of  the  island,  and  its  work  in  this 
respect  is  being  increased  year  by  year. .  .It  is  a  striking  fact  that  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  pimento  —  ‘that  child  of  nature’  —  and  a  few  others  of  comparatively 
little  value,  most  of  the  staple  products  of  the  island  are  derived  from  exotics 
or  plants  introduced  from  other  parts  of  the  globe.® 

The  same  writer,  an  authority  on  tropical  agriculture,  also  observed: 
Jamaica  possesses  possibly  the  most  varied  and  valuable  collections  of  economic 
or  industrial  plants  of  any  tropical  country.  These  have  nearly  all  been  introduced 
from  other  countries  by  the  Botanic  Cardens,  and  their  distribution  throughout 
every  part  of  the  island,  begun  in  1777,  has  been  continued  uninterruptedly  to 
the  present  day.* 

The  Department  of  Public  Gardens  and  Plantations  which  controlled  the 
Botanical  Gardens  was  praised  also  by  a  Royal  Commission,  for  its  good 
work  in  disseminating  “the  knowledge  requisite  to  cultivate  the  products 
of  the  island  to  the  best  advantage.”^ 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  the  Government  Laboratory, 
which  had  been  set  up  in  1870  to  undertake  medical  and  judicial  analyses, 
was  joined  with  the  Department  of  Public  Gardens  and  Plantations.  The 
new  organization  eventually  became  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Ex¬ 
periments  on  the  cultivation  and  manuring  of  sugar  cane,  bananas,  cocoa, 
coflFee  and  pineapples  wers  soon  laid  down  in  thirty  centres  representing 
typical  soils  in  the  island.®  Other  research,  particularly  on  sugar  cane 
followed,  but  more  than  30  years  later  —  in  1938  —  the  position  was  such 
that  an  official  report  subsequently  stated  — 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  staffed  by  a  mere  half  dozen  specialist  officers, 
mostly  young  men  recently  graduated. .  .The  Department  undertook  responsibility 
for  banana  breeding  and  a  number  of  minor  research  projects..  .The  Departments 
facilities  for  research  were  meagre  in  the  extreme  and  having  little  opportunity 
for  assessing  the  research  needs  of  the  small  farmer  it  tended  to  recognize  only 
those  problems  which  conc-emed  the  main  export  industries  —  banana  and  sugar 
cane.9 

Wakefield,  the  Agricultural  Adviser  to  the  Comptroller  for  Development 
and  Welfare  in  the  West  Indies,  in  his  Memorandum  of  the  Agricultural 
Development  in  Jamaica,  assessed  the  position  in  1942  as  follows  :- 

Agricultural  operations  in  Jamaica  are  largely  based  on  opinion  and  traditions 
instead  of  on  significant  data  ascertained  by  scientific  investigation.  Consequently, 
the  Director  of  Agriculture  has  rightly  submitted  that  the  most  urgent  need  of 
his  department  is  tne  establishment  of  experiment  stations  to  serve  the  main  eco¬ 
logical  regions  of  the  island . .  .  The  truth  is  that  the  Department  has  never  had 
adequate  facilities  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  programme  of  experimentation. 
Until  this  position  is  rectified,  it  will  neither  be  possible  to  provide  the  primary 
producer  and  the  extension  staff  of  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  with  the 

^Morris  (1898),  p.  138. 
u.Morris  (1898),  p.  131. 

'Covemment  of  Jamaica,  Handbook  of  Jamaica.  1901,  p.  400. 

^Government  of  Jamaica,  Handbook  of  Jamaica,  (for  the  early  years  of  the  Twentieth  Century). 
^Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands,  Agricultural  Development  since  1938  and  the  Programme 
for  1955-60,  Jamaica,  1954,  pp.  3  and  4. 
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data  they  require,  nor  to  plan  satisfactorily  a  long-term  prograiiiinc  of  agricultural 
development.  10 

The  facilities  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  ex¬ 
panded  so  that  in  1958  the  following  departments  with  research  responsi¬ 
bilities  were  in  existence:  Crop  Agronomy,  Plant  Protection,  Economics 
and  Statistics,*^  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Farm  Machinery,  Animal  Husband¬ 
ry,  Veterinary.  (By  1958  the  Department,  and  its  various  sections,  had 
become  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands).  Several  experiment 
stations  have  been  established  to  serve  some  of  the  main  ecological 
regions.  *2 

Wakefield  also  supported  the  idea  of  research  being  carried  out  “by 
producers’  organizations  where  they  are  in  a  position  to  undertake  it, 
as  may  be  the  case  in  the  sugar  industry.”*^  Since  the  Memorandum  was 
written,  three  organizations  responsible  for  important  crops  have  each  set 
up  their  own  research  department.  The  Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association 
established  their  Research  Department  in  1942  with  the  help  of  a  grant 
from  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  funds.  The  Banana  Board  and 
Coconut  Industry  Board  set  up  their  research  departments  in  1956  and 
1959.  (Experimental  work,  mainly  on  the  response  of  yield  to  fertilizer  had 
been  carried  out  in  the  early  1950’s  by  the  soil  chemist  of  the  All  Island 
Banana  Growlers’  Association.)  The  commodity  organizations  appear  to  have 
set  up  their  research  departments  because  they  considered  the  research 
done  on  their  respective  crops  inadequate  in  volume,  range  and  continuity. 
On  the  last  point  the  Coconut  Industry  Board  commented,  in  recording 
its  conviction  that  it  was  imperative  for  the  Board  to  have  its  own  per¬ 
manent  research  organization.  “In  the  past,  much  money  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  bringing  out  scientists  for  short  periods  of  research,  with  incon¬ 
clusive  results.  Research  on  coconuts  must  be  a  long-term  proposition.”** 
The  agricultural  research  in  Jamaica  is  and  has  been  supplemented  for 
some  years  by  work  in  other  territories  of  the  West  Indies.  This  research 
is  partly  financed  by  local  commodity  organizations  and  partly  by  the  West 
Indian  and  the  United  Kingdom  Governntients.  At  the  former  Imperial 
College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  in  Trinidad  (now  the  Faculty  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies)  research  into  sugar  tech¬ 
nology  is  conducted,  while  in  Barbados  there  is  a  Central  Sugar  Cane  Breed¬ 
ing  Station.  The  research  into  the  technology  of  sugar  production  com- 

rowakefield,  A.  J.  Memorandum  of  Agricultural  Development  in  Jatmica.  Barbados,  Develoi> 
ment  and  Welfare  Organisation  in  the  West  Indies,  1942,  p.  22. 

llApp.arently  Jamaica  enjoyed  a  central  statistical  service  for  agricul  iiral  research  itineh  earli»T 
than  did  many  other  British  Colonial  Departments  of  Agriculture.  ( Priva  e  communication: 

A.M.M.  Rrcs.) 

isMinis'ry  of  .\griculture  and  Lands,  Annual  Report  for  the  Icar  Ended  31st  December,  19ob. 

Jamaica,  The  Government  Printer,  1960. 

13WakeficId  (1942).  p.  22. 

J4Coconut  Industry  Board  Sixteenth  Annual  Rejiort  and  Statements  of  Accounts  For  Year  Eiidcil 
31st  December,  1957.  Jamaica,  (undated),  p.  2. 
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menced  in  1947,  but  the  breeding  of  improved  varieties  has  drawn  on 
continuous  work  in  Barbados  dating  from  1888,  although  the  West  Indian 
territories  began  its  financial  support  only  in  1936. 

Banana  breeding  was  undertaken  sporadically  in  Jamaica,  in  1902  and 
1916,  and  continuously  in  Trinidad  from  1922  and  Jamaica  from  1924. 

During  the  1930's  it  was  aneed  that  fundamental  botanical  studies  were  best  car¬ 
ried  out  in  Trinidad  (at  the  Imperial  College)  while  practical  breeding  opera- 
Uons  were  most  appropriate  to  Jamaica. .  .the  natural  division  of  effort  was  formal¬ 
ised  after  the  second  VVorld  War  by  the  foundation  in  1947  of  the  Banana  Research 
Scheme.  1 5 

The  work  on  banana  breeding  is  financed  by  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  funds,  by  the  Jamaican  industry,  and  by  the  Cameroons  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation.^® 

The  only  other  formal  agricultural  research  undertaken  in  Jamaica  in 
addition  to  that  already  mentioned  is  work  carried  out  by  the  research 
staff  on  certain  sugar  estates.  The  Scientific  Research  Council,  which  has 
recently  been  established,  may  conceivably  initiate  agricultural  research, 
but  its  policy  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 


Nature  of  Research  and  Adequacy  of  Results 

Since  at  the  time  this  study  was  being  conducted  the  most  recent  reports 
available  on  agricultural  research  related  to  activities  in  1957,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  review  of  past  work  can  cover  only 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Research  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association:  the  Coconut  Research 
Department  had  not  been  set  up  and  the  Banana  Research  Department 
had  been  established  only  in  the  year  previous  to  1957. 

The  main  functions  of  the  four  sections  (Botanical,  Chemical,  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Statistical,  and  Physics)  of  the  Sugar  Research  Department,  as 
stated  in  1953,  may  be  summarised  as  cocering  the  follou’ing  fields:  the 
introduction  and  testing  of  new  sugar  cane  varieties;^'^  the  study  of  sugar 
cane  nutrition  and  culture  including  soil  management  and  the  use  of  irriga¬ 
tion  water;  the  study  of  sugar  cane  diseases  and  pests;  the  collection, 
analysis  and  circulation  of  industry  statistics  on  climate,  agricultural 
production  and  factory  and  distillery  operations;  miscellaneous  analytical 
work  required  by  the  industry,  liaison  with  other  research  institutions.^® 
The  industry  has  been  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  results  of  the 
research  undertaken  by  the  Research  Department  to  take  over  the  entire 

iSSimmonds,  N.  VV.  Baruinas.  Great  Britain,  Lonemans,  1959.  p.  409. 

IsPrivate  communication  from  Senior  Research  Agronomist  in  the  Research  Department  of  he 
Banana  Board. 

I  Tin  1960  it  was  reported  by  the  Director  of  the  Sugar  Research  Department  “.  .  .we.  .  .Select 

40,000  or  more  seedlings  a  year. . .”  See  The  Doily  Gleaner  (The  Farmers’  Weekly),  February 
20,  1960,  Jamaica,  The  Gleaner  Co.  Ltd.  p.  3. 

ISInncs,  R.  F.  "An  Introduction  to  the  Sugar  Cane  .\gricullure  of  Jamaica”.  Paper  in  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the  International  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists,  Britis'i 
West  Indies,  I.S.S.C.T.,  1954,  pp.  3.53  and  354. 
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financing  of  the  Department  and  to  expand  the  scale  of  operations.  Six 
of  the  20  estates  also  found  it  worthwhile  to  employ  a  total  of  eight 

research  agronomists.^®  Evidence  of  the  satisfactory  state  of  knowledge 
produced  by  the  Department  is  provided  by  the  favourable  judgment  of 

competent  and  impartial  bodies  such  as  a  Mission  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,^®  by  the  bodies  responsible  for 
the  banana  and  coconut  industries  modelhng  their  research  departments 

on  the  sugar  industry’s,  and  by  the  absence  of  suggestions  by  Commissions 
of  Enqury  that  considerably  more  research  is  required  to  allow  the  industry 
to  become  more  eflScient.^i  Perhaps  the  favourable  position  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing:  the  research  is  conducted  by  very  capable  scientists,  working  as  a  team 
on  a  progranune  which  is  continuous  and  is  devised  with  the  help  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  main  users  of  the  knowledge  produced,  on  whose  lands 
the  experiments  are  largely  conducted.  The  monoculture  of  sugar  cane  avoids 
the  complications  introduced  into  experimental  work  by  mixed  cropping 
while  the  management  and  natural  conditions  on  the  estates  seem  to  be 
appreciably  less  heterogeneous  than  the  conditions  surrounding  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  many  other  crops  in  Jamaica.  Such  features  combine  to  facilitate  and 
to  ensure  the  usefulness  of  research  into  the  production  of  sugar  cane. 

The  Sugar  Research  Department  extended  its  activities  in  1957  to  include 
work  on  cattle.  “The  setting  up  of  a  Livestock  Scheme  for  sugar  estates  was 
approved  [during  the  year]  by  the  Directors  and  Members  of  the  Sugar 
Manufacturers’  Association  (of  Jamaica)  Ltd.,  whereby  up  to  three  veteri¬ 
nary  oflBcers  would  be  employed  for  a  period  of  three  years  initially,  and 
thereafter  directly  by  Members  of  the  Association  with  cattle  interests,  pos¬ 
sibly  partnered  by  other  large  cattle  owners  outside  the  sugar  industry.”22 
“During  the  first  year  of  the  operations  of  the  Scheme,  much  time  has  of 
necessity  been  devoted  to  discussion  with  managements  and  directors  on 
matters  of  general  policy  and  on  development  programmes.”*^  But  some 
trials  were  also  undertaken  and  several  long-term  research  studies  were 
commenced. 

In  spite  of  the  impressive  range  and  volume  of  work  carried  out  by  the 
research  staff  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (now  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture)  during  more  than  half  a  century,  some  subjects  have  received  vir¬ 
tually  no  attention,  and  others  are  represented  only  by  results  which  are 
quite  inadequate  whether  as  a  basis  for  national  policy  or  ad\'ice  to  in- 

lOBritish  West  Indies  Sugar  Association,  1958  Handbook,  p.  62. 

20intema‘ional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  The  Economic  Development  of 
Jamaica,  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1952. 

2lThe  Annual  Reports  of  tlie  Sugar  Research  Department  bear  witness  to  the  tremendous  volume 
of  field  experimentation  carried  out  by  the  Department  since  its  inception.  See  for  instance 
Sugar  Maniif.ac'urers’  Association’s  Research  Department,  Annual  Report,  1957.  Jamaica,  (un¬ 
dated),  p.  2,  para.  16. 

23Sugar  Manufacturers’  .Association’s  Research  Department  Annual  Report,  1958,  Jamaica, 
(undated),  p.  28. 

22Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association’s  Research  Department  (Annual  Report,  1957),  p.  1. 
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dividual  producers.  Tliis  conclusion,  which  may  be  arrived  at  by  informal 
means,  is  also  borne  out  by  a  review  of  (i)  the  inventory  of  experiments 
for  which  the  results  are  available  on  file  in  the  Division  of  Economics  and 

Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands;  and  of  (ii)  the  experi¬ 
ments  on  livestock  reported  in  the  Research  Bulletins  and  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Ministry.  (The  limitations  of  these  sources  of  information  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  paper.) 

A  review  of  the  experimental  work  on  crops  (other  than  grass  and  cover 
crops)  up  to  the  middle  of  1959  leads  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Research  has  been  undertaken  on  a  large  number  of  crops  providing 
human  food  —  more  than  forty.  Even  so,  some  crops  of  appreciable  import¬ 
ance  have  not  been  the  subject  of  research.  An  interesting  example  is  the 
ackee,  which  is  largely  consumed  in  the  island,  though  small  quantities  are 
canned  and  exported  to  Britain  and  America.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  export  market  for  this  crop,  but  any  attempt  at  large-scale  produc¬ 
tion  would  have  to  be  carried  out  with  little  formal  knowledge. 24 

2.  Despite  the  research  undertaken  on  crops,  the  results  are  commonly  most 

inadequate  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  needed.  We  may  distinguish  two 
groups  of  crops:  those  on  which  very  few  experiments  have  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Agricultiure  and  Lands,  and  those  subject  to  many 
experiments.  Naturally  little  formal  knowledge  is  available  for  crops  in 
the  former  group  —  except  for  sugar  cane,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
considerable  research  programme  by  the  Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association 
through  its  research  department.  In  some  few  cases  a  single  experiment 
was  adequate  because  it  demonstrated  that  the  crop  involved  cannot  grow 
under  Jamaican  conditions.  Nine  crops  account  for  202  of  the  267  experi¬ 
ments  recorded  for  crops  in  the  register.  Assessments  of  the  adequacy  of 
data  are  available  for  the  crops  subject  to  the  highest  and  third  highest 
number  of  experiments,  banana  (45)  and  citrus  (32).  Together  the  two 
crops  account  for  between  one-third  and  one-quarter  of  the  total  number 
of  experiments. 

The  recent  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  Banana  Industry  of  Jamaica 
took  more  than  ten  paragraphs  to  state,  concisely,  the  knowledge  required 
by  the  Banana  Industry  which  should  be  obtained  by  research,^®  while  the 
scientific  team  appointed  to  investigate  the  research  needs  of  the  citrus 
industry  in  the  British  Caribbean  area  drew  attention  to  the  great  volume 
of  research  work  needed  in  four  major  fields.^® 

3.  Of  the  267  experments  on  crops,  110  involved  variety  trials  and  64 
fertilizer  experiments.  The  high  proportion,  about  65  per  cent,  of  the 

24See  The  Daily  Gleaner,  (The  Fanners’  Weekly),  February  6,  1960,  Jamaica,  The  Gleaner 
Co.  L*d.  p.  3. 

2RRepf)rf  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  Batuina  Industry  of  Jamaica,  1959,  Jamaica, 
The  Government  Prin*'er,  1959.  Vol.  1,  pp.  43-44. 

2«Wallaee,  T.,  Camp,  A.  F.,  Hinton,  H.  R.  Report  of  Scientific  Team  Appointed  to  Investigate 
the  Research  Needs  of  the  Citrus  Industry  in  the  British  Caribbean  Area.  Cyclostyled,  1958,  p.  2. 
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experiments  on  these  two  subjects  draws  attention  to  the  rudimentary 
nature  of  much  of  the  research  and,  conversely,  to  the  limited  proportion 
of  research  devoted  to  the  wide  range  of  other  possible  topics. 

Despite  the  concentration  on  fertilizer  response  experiments,  several 
authorities  have  declared  the  information  to  be  inadequate.  In  1952  the 
International  Bank  Mission  to  Jamaica  wrote: 

Extensive  work  should  be  done  on  the  response  of  various  crops  to  fertilizers. 
The  Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association  has  shown  how  much  can  be  achieved 
through  applied  research  and  experimentation  in  this  field,  but  comparatively  little 
has  yet  been  done  to  determine  the  proper  applications  of  fertilizers  for  other 
crops.*"^ 

More  recent  comments  on  the  need  for  information  on  yield  response  to 
fertilizer  by  various  crops  indicate  that  the  overall  state  of  knowledge  is 
generally  unsatisfactory.^® 

Some  of  the  topics  not  studied  constitute  a  remarkable  omission.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  is  the  lack  of  systematic  long-term  studies  of  soil  erosion 
and  soil  conservation  measures  —  such  as  those  initiated  in  Trinidad  in 
1952  and  1954.^®  Another  notable  omission  is  that  of  experiments  on  mixed 
cropping,  which  in  1958  accounted  for  54  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated 
area  in  Jamaica.®®  This  is  just  one  example,  from  amongst  many  possible, 
of  the  failure  to  tackle  complicated  “farm”  problems.  In  fact,  apart  from 
some  notable  exceptions,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  interaction 
of  practices,  except  at  the  simplest  levels,  despite  the  subject’s  great  im¬ 
portance.  Further,  virtually  no  breeding  work  was  recorded  and  little  has 
been  done,  which  means  that  Jamaica  relies  mainly  on  variety  trial  and 
selection  to  choose  from  amongst  native  and  imported  varieties.  Not  sur¬ 
prisingly  the  research  was  entirely  “applied”  rather  than  “basic”  or 
“fundamental”  research. 

The  register  of  experiments  also  contains  information  on  pasture  inves¬ 
tigations:  the  33  completed  experiments  cover  several  species  and  subjects. 
The  largest  number  of  experiments  on  any  one  topic  is  9  on  response  to 
fertiliser  application,  but  the  older  experiments  in  this  series  have  been 
so  severely  criticised  by  competent  authorities  that  their  value  must  be 
doubted.®* 

The  overwhelming  part  of  livestock  research  in  Jamaica  has  been  devoted 

‘-’Tlntemational  Bank  of  Reconstruction  and  Development  (1952),  p.  62. 

28See  the  following:  The  Daily  Gleaner  (The  Fanner’s  Weekly),  August  16th,  1958,  Kingston, 
p.  1;  Moss,  R.  I.  A  Guide  to  Coffee  Culture  in  Jamaica.  Jamaica,  The  Government  Printer,  1956, 
p.  51;  Wallace,  Camp,  Hinton  (1958),  p.  30;  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the 
Banana  Industry  of  Jamaica,  1959.  (1959),  Vol.  1,  p.  43;  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (1955),  pp.  62,  201-202;  Vernon,  K.  C.  Soil  and  Land  Use  Surveys  No.  4, 
Jamaica,  Parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Trinidad,  I.C.T.A.,  1959,  p.  23;  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Lands,  Investigations  1956-1957,  Bulletin  No.  57  (New  Series).  Jamaica,  The  Vjovc.n.iuiit 
Printer,  1960,  p.  52. 

2BDepartment  of  Agriculture,  Research  Investigations  1950-56:  Technical  Bulletin  No.  1.  Trini¬ 
dad,  Yuille’s  Printers,  (undated),  pp.  114-118. 

30Department  of  Statistics,  Agricultural  Statistics  1958,  1959,  Jamaica,  1961. 

3iSee  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (1952),  pp.  171-175. 
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to  producing  new  dairy  and  beef  breeds  of  cattle  suited  to  Jamaican  con¬ 
ditions.^^  Such  breeding  work  takes  years  to  complete.  Work  commenced 
in  1910^3  but  “The  actual  development  of  a  new  dairy  breed  began  only 
in  1943  and  the  new  breed  (Jamaica  Hope)  was  named  only  in  1952.”  In 
1956  “For  the  first  time  the  herd  at  Bodies  reached  its  maximum  numbers 
and  it... (was  then)  possible  to  cull  for  production  and  conformation.”®^ 
Large  numbers  of  animals  are  required;  for  instance  in  1955,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  had  914  head  of  cattle,®®  mainly  for  the  development  of  three  new 
breeds. 

In  addition  to  the  cattle  breeding  and  pastiue  research,  work  has  recently 
commenced  on  animal  nutrition.  Formal  research  into  livestock  other  than 
cattle  has  been  slight:  though  some  valuable  investigational  work  has  been 
done  on  pigs  and  poultry.  Research  into  livestock  diseases  has  been  under¬ 
taken  on  only  a  small  scale  due  to  the  more  pressing  nature  of  routine  work 
and  the  limited  resources  available.®* 

This  brief  review  of  experimental  work  has  shown  that  some  products 
have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  though  varied  amounts  of  research, 
while  others  have  attracted  little  attention.  The  explanation  of  the  varied 
distribution  of  effort  which  the  products  attracted  is  not  a  single  one. 
Amongst  the  relevant  considerations  have  been  the  following:  (a)  the 
scale  of  production  units  and  the  form  of  organization  of  the  producers 
of  the  different  products;  (b)  the  importance  of  the  products  in  the  farm¬ 
ing  systems;  (c)  the  attention  drawn  to  the  product  by  dramatic  reverses, 
both  biological  (in  the  form  of  disease)  and  economic  (through  a  rise  in 
the  cost  of  labour);  (d)  the  possibilities  of  useful  research  as  revealed 
by  investigations  in  other  countries;  (e)  the  interests  of  the  research  work¬ 
ers  involved. 


Extent  of  the  Reseabch  Effort 

The  impracticability  of  evaluating  the  extent  of  the  research  effort  direct¬ 
ly  makes  it  necessary  to  use  some  indirect  measures,  such  as  volume  of 
expenditure  and  number  of  research  staff.  Figures  have  been  compiled 
which  give  the  order  of  magnitude  of  expenditure  on  research,  whether 
conducted  locally  or  abroad  into  problems  connected  with  the  various 
products.  (See  Table  1.)  These  figures  overstate  the  expenditure  on 
research  on  “All  other  products”  because  a  considerable  part  of  these  funds 

•''ZMinistry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands,  Annual  Report  for  the  Year  Ended  31st  December.  19.57, 
Jamaica,  The  Government  Printer,  1959,  p.  47. 

33Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands  (Animal  Husbandry  Division)  Fifty  Years  of  Cattle  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Development.  Jamaica,  Government  Public  Relations  Office,  (1960). 

^♦Department  of  Agriculture,  Annual  Report  for  the  Year  Ended  31st  December,  1956.  Jamaica. 
The  Govenunent  Printer,  1958,  p.  45. 

SBDepartment  of  Agriculture,  Annual  Report  for  the  Year  Ended  3l8t  December,  1955,  Jamaica, 
The  Govenunent  Printer,  1956,  p.  43. 

3BSee  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  past  few  yean. 
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which  are  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands,  is  not  ex¬ 
pended  on  research  but  rather  on  development  and  advisory  work,  while 
experiments  conducted  on  private  farms  provide  only  a  small  subsidy.  In 
contrast,  the  expenditure  on  research  conducted  by  the  Sugar  and  Banana 
Producers’  Organisations  is  understated  by  the  omission  of  the  very  sub¬ 
stantial  research  costs  carried  by  the  estates  and  properties  on  which  many 
experimental  plots  are  located  and  by  the  omission  of  the  costs  of  private 
research  on  the  six  sugar  estates.  Even  so,  the  estimates  are  useful;  they 
show  that  well  over  £118,000  was  spent  on  research  involving  sugar  cane 
grown  on  estates  and  on  bananas,  and  well  under  £223,300  was  spent  on 
research  relating  to  all  other  agricultural  commodities,  both  crops  and  live¬ 
stock.  Thus  the  average  research  expenditure  on  the  very  many  products 
of  Jamaican  agriculture  (other  than  sugar  cane  and  bananas)  is  very  low. 

The  comparison  is  made  even  more  pointed  if  the  expenditures  are 
related  to  the  value  of  production  of  the  relevant  products,  as  is  done  in 
Table  1.  If  allowance  could  be  made  for  the  overstatement  of  expenditure 

TABLE  1 — Expenditure  on  Agricultural  Research  by  Product  and  Value  of  Produc¬ 
tion  OF  THE  Products.  In  and  for  Jamaica:  A  Recent  Year. 

£.1 


Product 

Expenditure  on 
research* 

Value  of  Produc¬ 
tion*  • 

Expenditure  per  one 
million  pounds  worth 
of  production 

Sugar  Cane 
(estate) 

>70,600 

5,350,300 

>13,195 

Banana 

All  other 

>48,000 

3,774,700 

>12,716 

products 

<223,300 

21,811,700 

<10,238 

All  Products 

341,900 

30,936,700 

11,052 

*  See  the  Appendix  for  notes  on  the  compilation  of  these  estimates. 

•  •  These  figures  relate  to  1958:  they  are  *ex-farm’  values  with  an  allowance  made  for  subsistence 
production.  These  estimates  were  made  available  by  the  National  Account  Statistician,  Department  of 
Statistics,  Jamaica. 

on  research  on  “All  other  products”  and  for  the  understatement  of  research 
expenditure  on  sugar  cane  and  bananas,  the  rate  of  expenditure  on  banana 
research  as  well  as  on  sugar  cane  research,  in  relation  to  the  value  of 
production,  would  be  seen  to  stand  substantially  above  that  on  all  other 
agricultural  products,  as  a  group:  possibly  two  or  even  three  times  as  great. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  relative  intensity  of  research  into  the 
production  of  different  products  by  reference  to  the  deployment  of  qualified 
research  staff  within  Jamaica.  These  figures  —  in  Table  2  —  again  illustrate 
tlie  disproportionate  volume  of  research  on  sugar  cane  and  banana,  and 
the  comparative  neglect  of  research  on  the  very  large  number  of  other 
crops.^"^  (Sugar  cane  accoimted  for  25  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area  in 

STThe  disproportionate  emphasis  of  research  staff  engaged  on  sugar  cane  and  bananas  would  be 
accentuated  if  account  were  abo  taken  of  the  few  workers  abroad  who  were  financed  from 
Jamaica. 
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1958-59,  and  banana  for  26  per  cent,  while  all  the  other  crops  occupied 
the  remaining  47  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area.)®* 

TABLE  2— Disthibution  of  Research  Workers  and  or  Value  of  Production  bt  Products: 

Jamaica,  a  Rbcbnt  Ykab. 


Product 

No.  of 

Research 

Woriter 

Equivalents 

Proportion  of  total  en¬ 
gaged  on  each  product 

Value  of  produetioa  ei 
product  at  a  proportiaa 
of  the  value  of  total 
production 

(%) 

(%) 

Sugar  Cane  ( estate ) 

14 

35 

17 

Banana 

7 

17 

12 

Other  Crops 

11 

28 

52 

Livestock 

8 

20 

19 

All  Products 

40 

100 

100 

Before  considering  questions  about  the  appropriate  volume  of  research 
and  the  direction  it  should  take,  the  conditions  under  which  research  has 
been  carried  out  need  to  be  examined.  The  feasibility  of  changing  the 
conditions  can  be  assessed  and,  where  changes  seem  impracticable,  prin¬ 
ciples  can  be  suggested  which  if  followed  would  allow  research  to  be 
realistically  accommodated  to  the  immutable  conditions.  The  relevant 
conditions  may  be  considered  in  two  groups;  those  arising  from  the  natural 
features  of  the  island  and  the  farming  systems  practised,  and  those  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  side  of  research  itself.  The  former  include:  the  wide  range 
of  natural  conditions,  the  great  variation  in  natural  conditions  from  year 
to  year,  the  large  number  of  difiFerent  crops  and  livestock,  the  great  range 
of  cultural  practice,  and  the  wide  range  of  managerial  ability.®®  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  wide  ranges  of  the  conditions  involved  is  that  they  cause 
the  volume  of  experimental  work  necessary  to  take  adequate  account  of 
their  effects  to  become  very  great. 


Conditions  Under  Which  Research  Is  Conducted 
Natural  Conditions 

At  least  55  soil  types  occur  in  Jamaica:^®  they  exhibit  a  very  wide  range 
of  characteristics.  Even  a  single  crop,  sugar  cane,  is  grown  on  a  wide  range 
of  soils.  As  the  Director  of  the  Sugar  Research  Department  writes: 

Because  of  the  Geological  considerations,  the  range  of  sugar  cane  soils  encountered 
in  Jamaica  is  much  more  extreme  than  elsewhere  [in  the  British  West  Indies?], 
and  especially  so  is  this  the  case  if  the  cane  farmers’  areas  are  included  since  the 
latter  are  largely  on  steep,  eroded  hillsides  derived  from  volcanic,  sedimentary 

.iSDepartment  of  Statistics  (1961). 

.soFor  a  simple  illustration  of  the  effects  of  these  condi*ions  under  American  conditions  see 
Woodworth,  R.  C.  "Organizinft  Fertilizer  Input-Oiitnut  D»*a  in  Farm  Planning”.  Chapter  II  in 
Methodological  Procedures  in  the  Economic  Analysis  of  Fertiliser  Use  Data.  Edited  by  Baum, 
E.  L.,  Heady,  E.  O.  and  Blackmore,  J.)  U.S.A.,  Iowa  State  College  Press,  1956. 

tOSteele,  J.  G.  Report  to  the  Government  of  Jamaica  on  Soil  Conservation  and  Land  Classifi¬ 
cation.  Rome,  F.A.O.,  1954,  p.  13. 
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and  metamorphic  rocks.  The  range  of  soil  conditions  met ...  is  therefore  extreme 
as  also  is  the  variation  in  response  to  phosphatic  fertilisers.^^ 

Farming  is  practised  under  a  considerable  range  of  altitudes,  from  sea- 
level  up  to  5,000  feet— out  of  an  altitude  range  of  7,400  feet  for  the  island. 
The  average  annual  temperature  falls  from  about  80-86  degrees  at  sea 
level  to  about  65-70  degrees  at  5,000  feet.^^ 

Amount  of  rainfall— which  is  commonly  the  main  Umitation  on  plant 
growth— is  far  from  uniform  over  the  island.  Even  in  the  areas  where  farm¬ 
ing  is  carried  out,  the  range  is  from  30  inches  per  year  to  over  120  inches 
per  year.^®  The  far  from  widespread  use  of  irrigation  further  complicates 
the  situation. 

Steele  identifies  27  soil  areas  in  Jamaica,  and  in  all  of  these,  except  two 
or  three,  agricuture  is  practised.  All  these  soil  areas  occupy  significant 
acreages:  even  the  most  restricted  accounts  for  more  than  half  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  islands  area.  Although  knowledge  of  the  relative  extent  of  the  soil 
areas  is  useful,  because  the  areas  represent  the  main  sets  of  ecological  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  island^^  their  use  tends  to  suggest  a  simpler  natural  environ¬ 
ment  than  actually  obtains  for  the  areas  generally  contain  two  or  three 
different  soils,  often  with  very  distinctive  qualities. 

Year  to  year  variations  in  natural  conditions  take  the  form  of  differences 
in  winds  (sometimes  accompanied  by  low  temperatures),  in  rainfall,  and 
in  the  incidence  of  pests  and  diseases  of  various  kinds.  In  some  years  little 
damage  may  be  caused  by  winds,  while  in  others  considerable  damage 
may  result  because  the  winds  are  of  high  velocity  or  because  they  are 
“Northers”,  carrying  cold  air  which  damages  plant  tissue.  “Northers”  blow 
every  few  years  on  average,  while  37  hurricanes  have  struck  the  island  in 
the  three  centuries  ending  in  1951.^* 

Great  year  to  year  variations  in  rainfall  commonly  occur.  Rainfall  is 
frequently  excessive  to  agricultural  requirements  (at  least,  for  some  months 
in  the  year)  and  causes  soil  erosion,  water  logging  of  the  soil  and  even 
flash  floods;  while  insufiBcient  rainfall  is  common  too,  causing  droughts  of 
greater  or  lesser  severity.  The  rainfall  for  three  recent  years  is  set  out, 
month  by  month,  in  Table  3.  Points  to  note  are  not  only  the  appreciable 
monthly  variation  (even  between  1956  and  1957  when  the  total  rainfall 
for  the  years  was  so  similar)  but  also  the  occurrence  of  months  when  rainfall 
fell  short  of  or  exceeded  two  inches  per  month— the  level  usually  assumed 
to  be  required  for  satisfactory  plant  growth  under  Jamaica  conditions. 

41Innes,  R.  F.  The  Inorganic  Fertiliser  Practices  of  the  Principal  British  Caribbean  Sugar 
Producing  Territories”  ( in  Procee<1ingx  of  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the  International  Society  of 
Sugar  Cane  Technologists).  Jamaica,  Executive  Committee  of  the  I.S.S.C.T.,  1954,  p.  160. 
42Brennan,  J.  F.  Meteorology  of  Jamaica.  Jamaica,  The  Govenunent  Printer,  1936,  p.  2. 
48Private  communication  from  C.  W.  Hewitt,  Agricultural  Chemist,  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Lands. 

44Steele,  (1954),  p.  32. 

46ColoniaI  Office  An  Economic  Survey  of  the  Colonial  Territories.  1951:  Volume  IV,  The  West 
Indian  and  American  Territories,  Colonial  No.  281-284.  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953,  p.  116. 
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TABLE  3 — Rainfall  on  a  Sugar  Estate:  Jamaica,  1955-57 

luches 


Month  1955  1956  1957  Average— 1955-57 


January 

0.64 

0.39 

0.11 

0.38 

February 

1.96 

2.32 

1.08 

1.79 

March 

0.38 

2.53 

1.77 

1.56 

April 

0.79 

0.82 

1.37 

0.99 

May 

1.50 

0.61 

7.05 

3.05 

June 

10.53 

2.03 

2.73 

5.09 

July 

5.67 

3.16 

0.82 

3.22 

August 

4.98 

0.15 

0.28 

1.80 

September 

6.60 

1.80 

4.16 

4.19 

Oc'ober 

3.51 

9.84 

6.14 

6.50 

November 

1.80 

1.47 

0.06 

1.11 

December 

2.07 

0.59 

0.21 

0.96 

Year’s  Total 

40.43 

25.71 

25.78 

30.64 

Source:  Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association’s  Research  Department  (Annual  Report  for  1957), 
p.  4. 


Characteristics  of  Agriculture 

Jamaican  agriculture  is  based  on  a  large  number  of  crops  and  on  a 
few  classes  of  livestock.  Although  (in  1958)  livestock  accounted  for  19 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  production,  and  sugar  cane  and  banana 
together  for  a  further  29  per  cent  (excluding  sugar  cane  produced  outside 
the  estates),  10  crops  each  provided  at  least  1  per  cent  (out  of  the  re¬ 
maining  42  per  cent)  of  gross  agricultural  output  and  a  further  8  provided 
more  than  one-half  per  cent  but  less  than  one  per  cent.  Numerous  other 
crops  are  grown  on  a  smaller  scale  and  in  aggregate  account  for  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  of  total  production.^®  Nor  is  this  the  whole  story  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  experimental  agronomist:  many  of  the  individual  crops  are 
each  represented  by  several  varieties  which  may  respond  differently  to 
experimental  treatments.  The  presumptions  must  be  that  they  may  act 
differently  until  the  contrary  has  been  proved.^'^ 

Appreciable  proportions  of  the  experimental  activity  devoted  to  sugar 
cane  and  banana  have  perforce  been  devoted  to  investigating  the  effects 
of  varietal  differences.  Some  few  crops,  such  as  coffee,  are  grown  commer¬ 
cially  in  only  one  variety,  but  the  numerous  food  crops  occur  in  many 
varieties.  Thus  a  recent  study  of  the  island's  cassava  has  led  to  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  49  cultivated  varieties.'*®  Informed  estimates  put  the  number 
of  yam  varieties  grown  at  between  15  and  20,  and  the  number  of  coco 

46Private  communication  from  officer  in  charge  of  National  Account*  Statistics,  Department  of 
Statistics. 

47This  has  occurred  in  at  least  one  case  in  the  sugar  industry.  The  industry  has  undertaken 
sufficient  research  for  the  conclusion  to  be  reached:  “Experimentation  has  so  far  revealed  no 
significant  interactions  between  varieties  and  level  of  nitrogen  application.  'This  suggests  that 
li'tle  or  no  differences  exist  in  the  nitrogen  requirements  of  the  varieties  tested.”  Innes  (1953), 
p.  158. 

^spriva’e  communication  from  D.  C.  Webster,  Food  Crop  Agronomist,  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Lands. 
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varieties  at  about  20.^®  Only  one  feature  redeems  the  large  number  of 
varieties  of  these  root  crops  from  the  investigator’s  point  of  view:  considerable 
scope  is  provided  for  selection.  This  is  particularly  advantageous  because  vege¬ 
tative  reproduction  of  these  food  crops  is  easy  while  crossing  by  sexual 
reproduction  is  very  diflBcult.®® 

Cultural  practice  in  Jamaican  agriculture  is  far  from  uniform.  The  large 
properties  generally  employ  recommended  practices  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  do  the  small  farms,  though  there  is  considerable  variation  within  the 
group  of  larger  producers.®^  Unless  experiments  are  designed  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of,  say,  practice  on  small  farms,  they  can  give  misleading  results  for 
the  small  farm  conditions.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  provided  by 
experience  gained  in  recent  years  in  the  use  of  fertilisers  on  corn. 

Experiments  conducted  in  1953  (in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann)  showed  an 
increase  in  yield  of  corn  of  83  per  cent  as  the  result  of  the  application  of 
a  complete  dressing  of  fertilizer:  the  average  yield  per  acre  rose  from 
1,536  to  2,816  pounds.  Net  returns  were  also  increased.  Demonstration 
plots  on  nine  farms,  averaging  25  acres  in  extent,  in  the  same  parish 
showed  even  greater  relative  increases  in  yields  (185  per  cent)  as  a  result 
of  applying  fertilizer:  the  increase  was  from  373  to  1,063  lbs.  However 
the  net  returns  were  lower  for  the  fertilized  than  for  the  non-fertilized  de¬ 
monstration  fields.  The  explanation  of  the  disparity  in  the  response  of  net 
returns  between  the  two  cases  is  largely  to  be  found  in  the  far  higher 
standard  of  practice  employed  in  the  formal  experiments  than  in  the  de¬ 
monstrations.  In  the  former  case  the  prescribed  practices  for  the  selection 
of  land,  spacing,  cultivation,  type  of  seed,  and  so  on,  were  followed,  while 
in  the  latter  case  the  nine  small  farmers’  ordinary  (technically  poor) 
standard  of  cultivation  was  employed,  except  that  fertilizer  was  applied 
to  one-half  the  crop.®® 

Another  complicating  feature  of  Jamaican  agriculture  is  that  there  is  a 
wide  range  in  managerial  ability  which  is  reflected  in  the  varying  success 
in  the  conduct  of  given  enterprises,  as  well  as  in  the  preference  for  dif¬ 
ferent  practices.  The  variation  in  managerial  ability  is  not  easy  to  measure, 
but  its  existence  is  a  matter  of  common  experience. 

Yet  another  element  which  should  be  taken  into  account  is  the  wide 
variation  in  other  resources  available  to  the  farmers.  Farmers  with  rela¬ 
tively  limited  resources  may  not  find  it  worthwhile  employing  practices 
which  farmers  with  less  limited  resources  consider  profitable:  the  appro - 

<»Private  communication  from  D.  C.  Webster,  Food  Crop  Agronomist,  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Lands. 

SOSee  Gooding,  H.  J.  “Some  Problems  of  Food  Crop  Improvement  in  the  Caribbean  with 
Special  Reference  to  Starchy  Tubers.”  Jamaica,  West  Indian  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  7,  No.  4, 
December  1958,  pp.  264  and  265. 

51  See  for  instance:  Department  of  Statistics  Survey  of  Sugar  Cane  Production  of  Registered 
Cane  Farmers,  1954/55,  Jamaica  1956,  Department  of  Statistics  Report  on  Citrus  Production 
Survey,  1955/56  Crop  Year.  Jamaica,  1957. 

52These  data  were  supplied  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands. 
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priate  intensity  of  resource  use  varies  with  the  supply  of  resources.  The 
range  of  quantities  of  resources  employed  is  very  wide  in  Jamaica.  Thus, 
the  average  value  of  capital  per  sugar  estate  on  nineteen  estates  with  an 
average  area  of  more  than  1,000  acres  was  about  £719,000,®^  while  the 
average  value  of  capital  on  27  small  farms  of  average  area  9  acres,  was 
£910.®^  Many  small  farms  have  even  less  capital  invested. 

Features  of  Government’s  Research  Activity 

Turning  from  the  problems  provided  by  the  subject  matter  of  research 
to  the  consideration  of  research  activity,  one  is  again  struck  by  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  problems. 

Jamaica  is  a  small,  not  very  advanced  country.  From  the  |^)oint  of  view 
of  research  the  shortage  of  trained  people  is  just  as  serious  as  the  limited 
wealth  of  the  country.  Thus  not  only  has  the  volume  and  nature  of  past 
research  fallen  short  of  what  one  would  now  regard  as  desirable,  but  the 
problems  of  expanding  its  volume  are  formidable.  It  seems,  too,  that  insti¬ 
tutional  arrangements  within  Government  may  not  offer  the  best  incentives 
to  attract  and  hold  good  men.  The  organization  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  such  that  the  possibility  of  promotion  seems  far  less  for  the  research 
officer  than  for  the  extension  officer,  for  the  number  of  senior  posts  open 
to  an  extension  officer  is  appreciably  larger  than  the  number  open  to  a 
(specialized)  research  officer.  While  the  existence  of  distinct  departments 
and  divisions  allows,  but  does  not  encourage  co-operation  between  workers 
from  different  disciplines,  even  though  a  particular  problem  might  benefit 
greatly  from  being  subject  to  a  combined  attack.®® 

What  of  the  quality  of  the  existing  research  staff?  Have  they  the  charac¬ 
teristics  and  experience  which  are  necessary  for  successful  research?  They 
certainly  have  a  knowledge  of  Jamaican  conditions  and  most  of  them  have 
had  specialized  training  in  research.  But  one  gets  the  impression  that  some  of 
the  officers,  at  least,  are  in  their  outlook  essentially  “general  agriculturists” 
or  “extension  men”  rather  than  scientists  working  on  agronomic  problems. 
One  wonders,  too,  whether  the  research  undertaken  is  generally  directed 
in  the  most  appropriate  way;  the  freedom  of  individual  workers  to  choose 
their  research  problems  may  be  a  luxury  Jamaica  cannot  afford. 

The  research  officers  are  beset  by  various  limitations  including  the  short¬ 
age  of  suitable  assistants  and  the  distractions  of  development  work.  The 
reports  of  research  in  the  Research  Bulletin  contain  not  infrequent  refer- 


^^Report  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  on  the  Sugar  Industry  of  Jamaica.  Jamaica,  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printer,  1960.  pp.  70-73. 

stEdwards,  D.  T.  An  Economic  Study  of  Small  Farming  in  Jamaica.  Jamaica,  Institute  of  Social 
and  Economic  Research,  1961. 

SSThis  weakness  has  recently  been  recognized,  and  an  attempt  is  Ireing  made  to  form  inter- 
divisional  teams.  (Personal  communication  from  Director  of  Crops  and  Soils  Division  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands.) 
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ences  to  failures  due  to  normal  natural  causes^*  or  to  damage  due  to  in¬ 
adequate  supervision.  The  latter,  unlike  the  former,  is  wasteful  and  could 
be  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  better  assistance.  The  disadvantage  of 
the  research  worker  having  to  concern  himself  with  say  the  production  of 
planting  material  for  general  distribution  has  been  recognized  officially, 
so  that  in  the  case  of  cocoa  an  officer  has  been  made  responsible  for  pro¬ 
pagating  cocoa  cuttings,  leavmg  the  senior  officer  to  concentrate  on 
research.®'^  Further  limitations  on  effective  research  are  that  agronomists 
have  often  been  obliged  to  spread  their  time  for  research  over  too  many 
products  and  that  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  ensure  continuity  in 
work  on  particular  research  projects.  For  these  and  other  reasons  a  sub¬ 
stantial  proportion  of  completed  research  work  conducted  by  the  agronom¬ 
ists  is  never  reported  on  in  full,  and  some  of  the  work  is  never  reported  on 
at  all. 


A  Strategy  for  Agricultural  Research 

In  view  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  Jamaica,  what  strategy  of  attack 
on  the  supply  of  more  knowledge  is  appropriate? 

Consideration  of  the  modest  economic  position  of  the  country  and  the 
the  many  competing  demands  on  Government’s  resources  suggest  that  the 
Government  would  be  wise  to  encourage  strong  commodity  organizations 

to  undertake  research  themselves.  This  approach  would  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  not  only  of  reducing  pressure  on  Government’s  resources  but  would 
also  give  the  research  concerned  a  close  contact  with  the  “felt  needs”  of 
the  consumers  who  would  employ  the  research  staff,  and  so  ensure  that 

the  work  performed  would  be  relevant  and  conducted  with  dispatch.  Even 
with  such  an  approach,  it  seems  unlikely  that  in  the  near  future  more  than 
two  new  commodities— citrus  and  cattle— will  be  the  subject  of  research  by 
their  commodity  organizations,*®  though  the  coffee,  cocoa  and  pimento  in¬ 
dustries  could  probably  finance  a  substantial  part  if  not  all  of  the  necessary 

local  research  on  their  products.  As  pointed  out  above,  the  sugar  industry 
has  already  initiated  research  involving  cattle  on  sugar  estates  and  on 
land  owned  by  a  bauxite  company.*® 

SBBecause  of  Uie  banana  crop’s  susceptibility  to  wind  damage  which  occurs  frequently  in  Jam¬ 
aica,  the  former  banana  agronomist  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  reports  (in  a  private  com¬ 
munication)  that  only  one  of  many  experiments  conduc'ed  by  him  lasted  for  as  long  as  four 
years.  In  all  the  o'faer  cases  damage  from  natural  causes,  mainly  high  winds,  brought  the  ex¬ 
periment  to  a  premature  close. 

STPersonal  communication  from  the  Director  of  Crops  and  Soils  Division  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Lands. 

58Nichols,  F.  P.  B.,  The  Organisation  of  the  Citrus  Induslry  h\  the  British  Caribbeani  An 

analysis  with  Special  Reference  to  Markeiing.  Jamaica,  (I.S.E.R.,  U.C.W.I.),  typescript, 
November  1960.  pp.  18  and  19. 

aoAlumina  Jamaica  Limited,  a  large  bauxite  mining  company  joined  the  Sugar  Indus'ry’s  Live¬ 
stock  Scheme  in  its  second  year,  increasing  the  livestock  numbers  involved  by  about  one 
quarter.  See  Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association’s  Research  Department  Annual  Report  1958. 
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The  volume  of  research  required  which  would  have  to  be  financed  through 
Government  would  still  be  extremely  great,  even  if  all  the  strong  com¬ 
modity  organizations  did  what  could  be  expected  of  them.®®  The  problem 
could  be  attacked  in  several  ways.  By  increasing  the  volume  of  resources 
devoted  to  research,  by  choosing  the  kinds  of  research  which  most  deserve 
attention,  by  ensuring  research  is  of  high  quality,  and  by  making  full  use 
of  research  conducted  outside  Jamaica.  Jamaica's  sudden  discovery  in  1956, 
of  its  relatively  backward  position  in  coffee  culture  illustrates  that  foreign 
experience  has  not  always  been  fully  used.®^  Blind  spots  such  as  these  can 
be  avoided  by  combing  the  literature,  directly  or  through  abstracts,  cor¬ 
responding  with  research  workers  abroad,  making  visits  to  other  countries 
and  encouraging  visits  by  foreign  workers  to  Jamaica.®^  In  this  connection 
the  maintenance  of  a  good  library  and  training  research  men  to  speak  cer¬ 
tain  foreign  languages  would  be  sound  investments. 

Physical  and  economic  conditions  in  other  countries  do  not  have  to  be 
identical  or  even  very  similar  for  their  knowledge  to  be  useful  to  Jamaica. 
At  the  same  time,  findings  from  research  in  other  countries  cannot  safely 
be  applied  widely  in  Jamaica  until  they  have  been  properly  tested.  The 
recent  history  of  the  pineapple  industry  provides  an  excellent  example  of 
the  danger  of  placing  reliance  on  an  untested  innovation.  Following  the 
Second  WorkI  War,  Jamaica  recognized  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 

world  shortage  of  canned  pineapple.  In  1950  a  mission  from  Jamaica 

. . .  visited  Florida  to  investigate  the  most  suitable  varieties  fur  canning  and  to 
locate  sources  of  available  planting  material.  As  a  result  of  the  visit,  suckers  of 
the  Natal  Queen  and  Red  Spanish  were  imported  for  observation.  Subsequently 
it  was  proved  that  the  local  Bull  Head  variety  and  the  imported  Red  Spanish 
are  identical  varieties.  .  .As  a  result  of  the  mission’s  visit  to  Florida,  it  was  recom- 

mendetl  that  for  the  future  development  of  the  pineapple  industry  in  Jamaica, 
growers  should  concentrate  on  two  varieties  only,  the  local  Red  Spanish  (or  Bull 

Head)  and  the  Natal  Queen  from  Florida.63 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  decision  to  base  the  development  of  the  pine¬ 
apple  industry  in  Jamaica  on  the  Bull  Head  and  Natal  Queen  varieties,  the  efforts 
of  the  Department  [of  Agriculture]  were  concentrated  mainly  on  multiplication 
of  these  varieties ...  S'* 

But  while  “the  demand  for  suckers  of  the  Red  Spanish  (Bull  Head) 

variety  was  very  great  and  farmers  obtained  such  supplies  as  they  were 


OOLewis  has  observed  that  this  is  a  common  state  of  affairs  in  underdeveloped  countries. 
See  Lewis  (1955),  pp.  175-176. 

61The  Daily  Gleaner,  October  29,  1956.  Jamaica,  The  Cleaner  Co.  Ltd.,  p.  24.  The  Daily 
Gleaner,  (The  Farmers’  Weekly),  November  3,  1956.  Jamaica.  The  Gleaner  Co.  Ltd.,  pp.  4 
and  7. 

62Consequent  on  the  discovery  of  Jamaica’s  backward  state  of  coffee  culture,  tours  by 
representatives  of  the  indus  ry  to  the  more  progressive.  Central  American  countries  have  been 
productive  of  new  and  valuable  ideas.  While  the  visit  of  the  Wallace,  Camp  and  Hinton  team 
to  the  Jamaican  ci'rus  industry  provides  an  example  of  the  great  con'.ribution  which  can  be 
made  by  the  visit  of  foreign  workers. 

63Department  of  Agriculture,  Investigations  1950-51.  Jamaica,  (undated)  p.  126. 
640epartment  of  Agriculture,  Investigations  1952.  Jamaica,  (undated)  p.  92. 
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able  from  all  available  sources,”®*  the  demand  for  suckers  of  the  Natal 
Queen  variety  was  poor.®® 

The  fanners’  aversion  to  growing  the  new  variety  for  canning  was  for¬ 
tunate  because  under  Jamaican  conditions  the  fruit  produced  was  too  small 
for  canning.®"^ 

In  some  cases  merely  trying  out  an  innovation  under  normal  experiment 
station  conditions  is  adequate  as  a  test.  (When  the  undistributed  Natal 
Queen  suckers  produced  fruit,  the  unsuitability  of  the  variety  for  producing 
fruit  for  canning  was  immediately  obvious.)  But  in  other  instances  the  test 
is  adequate  only  if  ordinary  farm  conditions  prevail— which  are  not  easy 
to  simulate  on  experiment  stations. 

The  three  remaining  ways  of  increasing  the  amount  of  useful  research 
can  be  conceived  as  different  dimensions  of  the  problem,  for  they  are  inter¬ 
related.  Thus  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  research  and  the  choice  of  appro¬ 
priate  lines  of  work  cannot  make  their  greatest  possible  contribution  if  the 
quality  of  research— the  way  in  which  it  is  conceived  and  executed— is  poor. 
In  a  sense  Jamaica  needs  research  of  even  higher  quality  than  that  obtain¬ 
ing  in  econcmically  more  advanced  countries  just  because  Jamaica  is  rela¬ 
tively  backward,  and  because  the  volume  of  research  that  can  be  devoted 
to  the  host  of  problems  is  relatively  small.  Two  or  three  poor  research 
workers  represent  a  tremendous  sacrifice  of  opportunities.  A  similar  argu¬ 
ment  justifies  adequate  facilities  being  provided,  including  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  research. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  value  of  agricultural  research  in  Jamaica 
would  be  greatly  improved  as  long  as  the  following  conditions  were  satis¬ 
fied:  projects  are  well  chosen,  the  research  work  is  of  high  quality  and 
the  consumers  (from  national  policy-makers  to  individual  farmers)  are 
likely  to  make  use  of  the  findings.  It  is  not  proposed  in  this  paper  to  sug¬ 
gest  just  how  great  the  volume  should  be  since,  as  suggested  above,  this 
would  depend  on  conditions  which  cannot  be  foreseen  in  detail  by  this 
writer.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  the  problem. 

Volume  of  Research 

W.  A.  Lewis  has  suggested  on  the  basis  of  American  and  British  experi¬ 
ence  that  expenditure  on  agricultural  research  at  the  rate  of  about  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  net  value  of  agricultural  output  represents  a 
desirable  level.®®  Stressing  the  tentativeness  of  such  a  standard,  Lewis 
wrote:  “There  is  no  firm  basis  for  such  a  suggestion.  All  the  same,  current 
expenditures,  which  do  not  reach  a  fraction  of  this  level,  are  clearly  too 

65Department  of  Agriculture,  Annual  Report  of  the  Year  ended  31st  December,  1953. 
Jamaica,  The  Government  Printer,  1954,  p.  27. 

66Department  of  Agriculture,  (1952),  p.  27. 

67Agricultural  Development  Corporation  Fifth  Annual  Report  and  Statetnent  of  Accounts  for 
Year  ended  31st  March,  1957,  Jamaica,  The  City  Printery,  (undated),  p.  16. 

eSLewis  (1955),  pp.  176  and  188. 
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low.”®®  Around  the  year  1959  Jamaica  was  spending  (very  approximately) 
at  the  rate  of  one  point  four  (1.4)  per  cent  of  the  value  of  net  agricultural 
output: that  is  at  about  three  times  the  standard  rate  suggested  by  Lewis. 
Even  allowing  for  an  appreciable  discrepancy  in  the  basis  for  compiling 
the  expenditure  figures  the  Jamaican  ratio  is  still  surprisingly  high.  What 
conclusion  can  be  drawn?  Certainly  not  that  Jamaica  is  spending  too  much 
on  research.  There  are  several  reasons  why  Jamaica  might  be  expected  to 
spend  at  a  higher  rate  than  does  Britain  or  America.  Jamaica  has  a  much 
more  limited  foundation  of  firmly  established  knowledge  relevant  to  its 
conditions  on  which  to  build  than  do  the  two  advanced  countries.  Since 
the  research  effort  cannot  be  effectively  conducted  below  a  certain  scale, 
a  relatively  small  agriculture,  such  as  Jamaica’s,  is  likely  to  require  research 
expenditure  at  a  higher  rate  on  that  ground  too,  than  do  the  far  larger 
agricultures  of  Britain  and  America.’^^  Also  working  in  the  same  direction 
is  the  extreme  diversity  of  products  and  the  most  varied  and  variable  natural 
conditions  which  characterise  Jamaican  agricultme. 

Assessment  of  the  value  of  agricultural  research  and  education  in  the 
United  States  of  America  has  shown  the  productivity  of  such  investment 
to  be  so  great  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  long  as  the  research 
is  well  conceived  and  executed  and  the  findings  taken  up  by  the  general 
body  of  farmers,  considerably  more  than  the  prevailing  level  of  resources 
employed  could  be  profitably  invested  in  research.'^^  \  more  persuasive 
argument  for  increasing  investment  on  agricultural  research  under  Jam¬ 
aican  conditions  derives  from  the  example  of  the  local  sugar  industry.  Here 
is  an  industry  which  watches  its  expenditure  on  research  closely:'^®  but  has 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years  increased  its  research  expenditure  consider¬ 
ably,  up  to  its  present  relatively  high  level.  Since  the  research  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  is  efficiently  conducted  and  profitable  it  can  be  used  as  an  appro¬ 
priate  standard  for  indicating  an  order  of  magnitude  for  investment  in 
research  on  other  products  of  Jamaican  agriculture. 

If  recurrent  expenditure  on  research  for  Jamaican  agriculture  as  a  whole 
had  (in  1959)  been  at  the  same  rate  (in  relation  to  production)  as  was 
the  apparent  expenditure  on  (estate)  sugar  cane  research,  the  total  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  island  would  have  been  more  than  £.408,000  instead  of 
about  £342,000  —  an  increase  of  more  than  £66,000  or  19  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  total  expenditure,  and  an  increase  equal  to  more  than  20  per 
69Lewis  (1955).  p.  176. 

70Es‘imated  from  Table  1  above  and  from  estimates  of  net  domestic  product  at  factor  cost, 
for  the  agricul'ural  industry  (£24,534,000  for  1959),  supplied  by  the  National  Accounts 
Unit  of  the  Department  of  Statistics. 

71In  1959  the  value  of  gross  domestic  product  of  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing  and  hunMng 
at  current  factor  cost  was  £28m.  in  Jamaica  as  compared  with  £874m.  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  £  5,780m.  in  the  Uni'ed  States  of  America.  See  United  Nations  Yearbook 
of  Natiortal  AccouiU  Statistics,  1960,  New  York,  1961.  p.p.  130,  228  and  236. 

72For  references  to  American  studies  see  Ruttan  (1960),  pp.  745-747. 
t^The  Daily  Gleaner.  February  15,  1960,  Jamaica,  The  Gleaner  Co.  Ltd.,  p.  19. 
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cent  of  the  estimated  expenditure  on  research  other  than  on  sugar  cane. 

Another  basis  for  gauging  the  increased  research  effort  required  is  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  number  of  research  worker  equivalents  associated  with  a  given 
value  of  production  in  the  (estate)  sugar  industry.  On  this  basis  a  total 
of  81  scientists  would  be  required  instead  of  40,  an  increase  of  41  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  26  scientists  engaged  in  research  on  products  other  than  sugar 
cane.  (If  the  additional  scientists  involved  additional  expenditmre  at  the 
level  associated  with  a  scientist  engaged  on  research  other  than  on  sugar 
cane,  the  increase  in  expenditure  would  probably  be  rather  less  than 
£428,000— an  increase  of  rather  less  than  158  per  cent  of  the  expenditure 
on  products  other  than  sugar  cane  in  1959.  If  the  increase  in  expenditmre 
was  at  the  apparent  level  associated  with  scientists  in  sugar  cane  research 
in  1959,  the  figure  would  be  in  excess  of  £205,000). 

These  calculations  indicate  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  research  by 
a  substantial  amount  on  products  other  than  sugar  cane.  What  are  the 
implicit  assumptions?  That  the  investment  in  research  by  the  Jamaican 
sugar  industry  is  highly  profitable  and  that  the  investment  in  research  on 
other  products  at  a  similar  rate  in  relation  to  production  is  likely  to  be 
equally  profitable.  This  basic  assumption  may  be  broken  down  into  its  econ¬ 
omically  relevant  elements  which  relate  to  the  following:  lines  and  execution 
of  research;  transmission  of  the  findings  to  the  consumers;  prospects  for 
the  products;  and  the  opportunity  cost  of  the  resources  employed  in 
research.  Unless  these  elements  for  research  on  products  other  than  sugar 
cane  individually,  or  at  least  in  their  aggregate  effects,  match  or  are  more 
favourable  than  the  same  elements  referring  to  sugar  cane  research,  then 
the  argument  for  increasing  the  volume  of  research  on  the  other  products 
is  so  much  weaker.  In  practice  what  help  are  such  considerations?  It  seems 
that  the  fourth  element  can  be  disposed  of  without  difficulty  since  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  believe  that  the  opportunity  cost  of  resources  used  in  research 
on  products  other  than  sugar  cane  is  unlikely  to  be  more  than  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  cost  of  similar  resources  used  in  research  on  sugar  cane.  The  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  first  three  elements  is  to  emphasize  the  need  for  research 
of  high  quality  and  for  it  to  be  closely  related  to  the  circumstances  which 
obtain  and  are  hkely  to  obtain.  The  commodity  associations  for  bananas 
and  coconuts  have  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  profitability  of  research 
on  their  products,  employing  the  organizational  approach  of  the  Sugar 
Manufacturers’  Research  Department,  for  them  to  institute  research  depart¬ 
ments  modelled  on  the  lines  of  that  Department.  The  strength  of  the 
organization  lies  in  the  inter-disciplinary  approach  and  in  the  close  contact 
between  research  worker  and  consumer  through  the  advisory  committee 
of  producers  to  the  research  department,  and  in  the  use  of  producers’  fields 
for  experimental  work,  which  facilitates  both  the  identification  of  problems 
for  research  and  the  rapid  transmission  of  findings  in  a  usable  form.  It 
should  be  possible  for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands  to  organize 
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its  activities  in  such  a  way  that  an  appropriate  relationship  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  between  its  research  staff  and  the  farming  community,  even  though 
the  extension  staff  would  generally  have  to  act  as  intermediaries,  carrying 
farmers’  problems  to  the  research  agronomists  and  the  findings  of  research 
back  to  the  farmers.  But  if  the  conditions  which  define  profitable  research 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  Government,  then  the  case  for  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  on  research  is  so  much  the  weaker  from  a  narrow  economic  point  of 
view.  Certainly  it  seems  unlikely  that  Government  can  transmit  findings  on, 
say,  yam  research  to  the  thousands  of  yam  growers,  as  effectively  as  can 
the  Sugar  Research  Department  transmit  its  findings  to  the  management 
of  the  twenty  sugar  estates  which  it  serves.  Against  this,  there  may  be 
potential  benefits  in  terms  of  “social  returns”,  which  would  justify  a  greater 
expenditure  on  research  by  Government  than  would  be  justified  by  refer¬ 
ence  only  to  “private  returns”. 

Lines  of  Research 

On  what  basis  should  lines  of  research  be  selected?  That  is,  what  products 
should  be  the  subject  of  study  and  what  features  affecting  their  produc¬ 
tion  should  be  investigated?  At  first  sight  the  problem  appears  to  be  most 
daunting,  because  the  choice  has  to  be  made  from  so  many  possibilities. 
But  it  would  seem  that  if  one  abandoned  the  apparently  ad  hoc  basis 
hitherto  employed,  one  could  develop  an  approach  based  on  the  simple 
proposition  that  the  research  undertaken  should  be  such  that  with  a  given 
set  of  resources  it  will  probably  yield  higher  returns  than  available  alter¬ 
native  combinations  of  projects.  Principles  relevant  to  the  formulation  of 
rules  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Since  research  takes  time  to  complete,  it  should  be  planned  with  an 
eye  to  the  future. 

(2)  For  a  given  volume  of  research  effort  there  is  probably  an  optimum 
number  of  projects:  too  few  projects,  that  is  below  the  optimum 
number,  will  result  in  lower  total  returns  for  the  investment  of  effort 
than  will  the  optimum  number  of  projects,  while  too  many  projects 
will  involve  spreading  the  effort  too  thin  to  maximize  total  returns. 

(3)  Some  products  are,  or  are  likely  to  be,  very  much  more  important 
to  the  economy  than  are  others  and  should— other  things  being  equal 
—be  given  priority  in  research. 

(4)  Although  many  products  are  each  produced  under  a  wide  range  of 
natural  conditions,  the  greatest  part  of  the  production  of  each 
product  is  produced  under  relatively  narrow  range  of  natural  condi¬ 
tions.  The  model  ranges  should  be  investigated  before  the  relatively 
unimportant  extremes. 

(5)  The  results  of  some  experiments  are  far  more  likely  to  be  employed 
than  are  the  results  of  other  experiments. 

Some  of  these  principles  (1,  2  and  5)  require  explanation: 
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(1)  An  appreciable  period  of  time  is  commonly  required  in  order  to 
complete  a  series  of  experiments  because: 

(a)  stable  biological  cycles  are  involved  which  cannot  be  speeded  up, 

(b)  natural  variation  requires  several  cycles  to  be  explored,  each  usually 
taking  several  years,  so  that  the  variation  may  be  taken  into  account; 
and 

(c)  certain  important  effects  are  cumulative  and  do  not  emerge  as  im¬ 
portant  effects  until  more  than  one  cycle  has  been  completed. 

An  example  of  the  third  kind  is  provided  by  the  infestation  of  rice  fields 
by  weeds  when  virgin  land  is  brought  into  cultivation.  Thus  in  Surinam, 
“After  some  three  years,  enormous  infestation  of  the  fields  by  weeds  (main¬ 
ly  grasses)  occurred,  which  led  to  yield  depression.”^^  A  more  general 
case  is  provided  by  “permanent”  (tree)  crops  —  which  are  of  considerable 
importance  in  Jamaican  agriculture  —  for  which  an  extreme  example  is 
quoted.  Commenting  on  the  neglect  of  research  on  coconuts,  one  of  the 
reasons  given  was; 

. . .  the  crop  is  slow  growing,  generally  taking  four  to  five  years  to  come  into  full 
bearing,  and  sometimes  a  good  deal  more,  and  many  of  its  diseases  do  not  affect 
the  palms  until  they  are  mature.  The  crop,  therefore,  does  not  lend  itself  to  research, 
especially  pathological  research.  Symptoms  develop  slowly... the  causes  of  the 
epidemic  diseases  of  coconuts  have  remained  mysterious  since  they  were  first 
recognised— in  the  case  of  ‘unknown  disease’  a  hundred  years  ago  and  root  disease, 
seventy.  These  puzzles  cannot  be  solved  by  ad  hoc  investigations  over  a  period 
of  two  or  three  years ...  A  very  long  term  and  carefully  considered  research  pro¬ 
gramme  is  required ...  It  is  essential  to  ensure  continuity  over  what  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  prolonged  investigation. .  .75 

Many  years,  too,  are  required  to  produce  a  new  breed  of  cattle.  The 
danger  here  is  of  formulating  a  programme  of  breeding  which  can  only 
be  revised  at  great  cost,  in  response  to  changed  conditions  calling  for  a 
different  kind  of  animal.  If  the  programme  is  too  rigid,  it  will  produce  a 
kind  of  animal  appropriate  to  a  period  many  years  before,  but  quite  in¬ 
appropriate  to  the  period  when  animals  of  the  new  breed  become  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution."^®  Clearly  the  need  for  flexibility  in  the  breeding 
programme  should  be  given  due  weight  in  devising  the  programme. 

(2)  The  principle  about  the  optimum  number  of  research  projects  for  a 

74Dirven,  J.  G.  P.  and  Poerink,  H.  J.  Weeds  in  Rice  and  their  Control  in  Surinam.  Tropical 
Agriculture,  Trinidad  April,  1955,  Vol.  32,  No.  2,  p.  116.  It  is  in’eresting  to  speculate 
whether  or  not  the  Jamaican  rice  industry  which  began  a  great  expansion  in  1953  could 
have  been  expected  to  learn  from  this  unfor'unate  experience  of  1953,  and  so  have  saved 
itself  from  the  serious  problem  of  weed  infestation  which  emerged  in  Jamaica,  under  similar 
conditions  in  1955-56.  See  Agricultural  Development  Corpora'ion  Fourth  Annual  Report  and 
Statement  of  Accounts  for  Year  ended  31st  March,  1956.  Jamaica,  The  Gleaner  Co.  L'd., 
(undated). 

TBMartyn,  E.  B.  “Diseases  of  Coconuts”  Tropical  Agriculture,  Trinidad,  July  1955,  Vol.  32, 
No.  3.  p.  167. 

76 Jamaica  seems  to  have  been  fortunate  in  producing  a  breed  of  cattle  which  will  be 
suitable  for  emerging  conditions,  al'hough  its  characteristics  would  not  have  been  app’-nn  '  xte 
for  conditions  which  have  long  prevailed  and  for  which  the  breed  was  apparently  intended. 
For  a  discussion  of  Jamaican  experience  of  cattle  breeding  see  Allen’s  articles  in  The  Daily 
Gleaner,  (The  Farmer’s  Weekly),  February  11  and  18.  Jamaica,  The  Gleaner  Co.  Ltd., 
pp.  3  and  4. 
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given  volume  of  resources  available  for  research  may  be  illustrated  by 
asking  what  happens  when  the  research  eflFort  available  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  any  one  project  varies.  Consider  the  problem  of  determining  the 
response  of  yield  to  various  levels  of  fertilizer  application  under  a  given 
condition.  If  the  research  investment  is  very  small  it  will  not  even  be 
possible  to  determine  the  general  shape  of  the  response  curve.  If  consider¬ 
able  resources  are  to  be  employed  on  the  project,  an  unnecessarily  large 
number  of  experiments  will  have  to  be  conducted.  But  an  intermediate 
volume  of  resources  would  have  been  sufBcient  to  allow  the  shape  of  the 
response  curve  to  be  ascertained  sufficiently  accurately  for  the  purposes 
of  the  consumers  of  the  research  findings.  This  is  just  another  way  of 
showing  the  effect  of  spreading  given  resources  over  too  many  projects 
so  that  each  has  insufficient;  of  having  insufficient  projects  so  that  each 
project  employs  resources  unnecessarily;  and  of  an  optimum  number  of 
projects  thus  ensuring  an  appropriate  volume  of  resources  for  each  project."^ 
(5)  Three  main  contributions  of  research  may  be  distinguished:  to 
national  policy;  to  the  provision  of  improved  inputs  (for  example,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  superior  breed,  possible  only  because  of  research);  and,  to 
the  decision-maldng  of  the  individual  producer.  The  case  of  the  individual 
producer  illustrates  the  point  about  the  employment  of  results  of  research. 
Various  obstacles  can  prevent  an  innovation  being  employed  by  a  farmer. 
Leaving  aside  such  an  important  instance  as  his  complete  ignorance  of  the 
innovation,  the  obstacles  include:  prejudice  by  the  farmer  and,  or  other 
members  of  his  family  and  community  against  the  practice;  reasonable 
anticipation  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  method  would  not  be  profit¬ 
able;  refusal  to  accept  a  change  which  would  involve  the  disruption  of  the 
present  farm  organization  (rejection  because  the  size  of  the  investment 
necessary  would  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  his  management  is  a  special 
case).  Unless  the  decision  to  undertake  research  is  preceded  by  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  prospects  of  the  findings  of  such  research  being  used,  it 
is  likely  that  the  investment  in  research  involved  will  be  unproductive. 

The  funds  and  the  human  and  physical  resources  available  for  agricul¬ 
tural  research  will  at  any  time  be  fairly  fixed:  thus  the  volume  and  quality 
of  research  effort  must  be  taken  as  given  for  the  purposes  of  devising  a 
programme,  so  the  opportunities  for  choice  are  those  dealing  with  the 
kinds  of  research.  Choice  may  be  guided  by  the  following  rules,  which 
follow  from  the  principles  enumerated  earlier. 

A.  Efforts  should  at  any  one  time  be  concentrated  on  a  relatively  small 
number  of  enterprises. 

B.  These  enterprises  should  be  chosen  from  amongst  those  that  are  likely 


77This  general  problem  has  been  treated  in  an  important  paper  by  Yates.  See  Yates,  F. 
‘‘Principles  Governing  the  Amount  of  Experimentation  in  Developmental  Work,”  Nature, 
London.  July  26.  1952.  Vol.  l‘?0. 
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to  be  important  (and  have  good  prospects)  when  the  results  become  avail* 
able. 

C.  The  experiments  should  be  directed  at  problems  which  are  not  only 
important  but  also  hold  promise  of  benefiting  from  the  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ment. 

D.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  encompass  the  whole  range  of  natural 
conditions  under  which  an  enterprise  is  conducted;  rather  work  should 
be  concentrated  on  the  modal  range,  at  least  in  the  beginning. 

E.  Likely  costs  of  experimental  work  as  well  as  likely  returns  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

How  would  such  rules  be  applied  in  practice?  If  an  attempt  was  made 
to  apply  the  rules  immediately,  there  would  be  a  special  problem  to  face: 
whether  to  abandon  or  continue  existing  lines  of  work  even  though  their 
initiation  would  not  be  justified  by  the  application  of  the  rules.  Leaving  aside 
this  complication,  the  more  persistent  problems  have  to  be  faced.  In  es¬ 
sence  they  involve  answering  the  question:  What  projects  should  actually 
be  chosen?  Probably  the  best  starting  point  is  to  review  the  crops  and 
livestock  being  produced  and  to  assess  probable  or  desirable  trends  for 
each.  The  distinction  between  probable  and  desirable  trends  may  often 
be  redundant  since  they  coincide,  but  in  certain  cases  the  distinction  may 
be  important;  some  desirable  trends  might  be  frustrated  by  obstacles  which 
could  be  removed  if  appropriate  research  were  undertaken. 

The  review  may  well  result  in  the  identification  of  quite  a  large  number 
of  products  which  are  likely  to  be  or  could,  with  advantage,  be  important 
in  the  future:  but  at  least  some  and  perhaps  many  products  will  be 
eliminated  as  relatively  unimportant."^*  At  this  stage  the  persons  responsible 
for  research  policy  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  work  on  a  few  of  the  many 
important  products  is  likely  to  be  far  more  valuable  than  an  attempt  to 
work  on  all  the  important  products.  Once  the  products  have  been  selected, 
it  is  probably  desirable  to  identify  the  farming  systems  in  which  they  are 
represented.  An  examination  of  the  farming  systems  will  allow  the  range 
of  natural  conditions  under  which  a  system  is  practised  to  be  reviewed, 
and  the  greatest  concentration  of  a  system  under  a  set  of  conditions  to  be 
identified."^*  The  practices  employed  and  the  problems  obtaining  can  be 
studied  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  is  important  and  amenable  to  change. 
This  information  about  the  farming  systems  will  indicate  the  set  of  natural 
conditions  under  which  a  crop  is  grown  which  should  receive  priority  in 
experimental  work,  and  the  practices  which  most  deserve  attention. 

78The  study  now  in  progress  at  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies  involving  long¬ 
term  projections  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  agricul  ural  products  in  the  West  Indies 
would  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  this  stage  of  the  progranmie  formulation. 

79If  the  plan  for  specialisation  of  product  by  area,  as  envisaged  in  the  new  Agricultural 
Development  Programme,  is  implemented,  the  range  of  natural  conditions  under  which  a 
product  is  produced  to  an  important  extent  will  be  narrowed  and  this  will  ease  the  selection 
of  research  projects  in  the  future. 
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Such  an  approach  would  involve  a  careful  study  of  the  relevant  farming 
systems  using  accumulated  information  and  supplemented  by  fvurther  work 
where  necessary.  Attention  would  have  to  be  paid  to  the  farm  people  in 
relation  to  their  farming  system  to  determine  what  elements  of  the  system 
seem  tractable  and  what  intractable  to  change  in  the  future.  This  kind  of 
)  investigation  would  call  for  skills  not  normally  possessed  by  agronomists. 
In  the  cases  where  it  is  not  possible  to  investigate  the  extent  and  direction 
in  which  a  system  is  amenable  to  change,  it  is  probably  worth  following 
the  principle  of  undertaking  research  which  results  in  applications  involving 
lesser  rather  than  greater  changes  in  the  farming  system. 

The  view  implicit  In  the  work  of  many  agronomists  is  that  research 
*  should  be  directed  at  what  they  regard  as  a  desirable  state  of  farming, 
so  that  the  prevailing  pattern  of  farming  must  be  changed,  often  radically, 
before  the  results  of  the  experiments  can  be  put  into  eflFect.  The  proposals 
outhned  above  do  not  accept  this  view  because— in  the  absence  of  com¬ 
pulsion— the  prevailing  patterns  have  commonly  proved  remarkably  resistant 
to  efforts  to  change  them.  It  seems  more  realistic  to  accept  the  systems  as 
more  or  less  given  until  their  possibilities  of  change  have  been  identified; 
then  research  to  take  advantage  of  these  possibilities  can  be  designed. 
This  logic  suggests  a  procedure  of  investigation  which  departs  in  many 
instances  from  the  conventional  approach  of  formal  experiments  on  research 
stations. 

j  Where  current  farm  practice  is  very  different  from  that  which  is  regarded 
as  desirable  by  the  agronomists,  and  where  there  seems  little  prospect  of 
farm  practice  being  changed  to  the  desirable  form,  there  is  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  carrying  out  trials  on  farms  following  formal  experiments  on 
research  stations.®®  Much  can  also  be  learnt  from  the  countless  informal 
“experiments”  undertaken  by  fanners  in  the  course  of  their  ordinary  farm¬ 
ing.  It  is  easy  while  discounting  the  limitations  of  formal  experiments  to 
magnify  the  diflBculties  and  weaknesses  of  carrying  out  simple  trials  on 
ordinary  farms  under  the  guidance  of  agronomists.  But  trials  have  been 
I  successfully  carried  out  on  a  large  number  of  farms,  and  these  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  value  as  well  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  approach.®^  When 
work  is  conducted  on  farms,  the  investigation  takes  on  something  of  the 
j  character  of  a  survey  rather  than  that  of  a  formal  experiment,  and  methods 
1  have  to  be  chosen  accordingly. 

Preoccupation  with  the  existing  farming  system  not  only  encourages 
I  understanding  of  the  logic  underlying  the  system,  but  tends  to  lead  to 
investigations  of  a  more  realistic  character.  Such  trials  are  almost  inevit¬ 
ably  much  more  complicated  than  formal  experiments  and  are  hkely  to 

SOThis  would  not  generally  apply  to  research  directed  at  producing  new  material  (e.g.  breeds). 

SlFor  instance  see  the  series  of  papers  by  Nye  on  his  “Survey  of  the  Value  of  Fertiliser 
to  the  Food-Farming  Areas  of  the  Gold  Coast”,  Empire  Journal  of  Experimental  Agricuture. 
Vols.  XXI  and  XXII,  Nos.  83,  84,  85  and  86.  July  1953,  Got.  1953,  Jan.  1954,  April  1954. 
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produce  fewer  clear-cut  results.  But  tliis  is  not  an  unmixed  disadvantage 
in  applied  research  of  this  kind  because  the  applicability  of  the  results  is 
also  being  tested.  Thus,  as  in  the  com  example  quoted  above,  it  may  be¬ 
come  obvious  that  there  is  no  scope  for  introducing  isolated  changes  (such 
as  fertilizer  use)  because  the  single  change  will  not  alone  be  profitable. 
Many  changes  would  need  to  be  made  in  concert;  the  changing  of  one 
practice  alone  would  not  help. 

The  process  by  which  a  research  programme  should  be  devised  has,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity  of  exposition,  been  presented  as  one  in  which  each 
stage  is  settled  before  proceeding  to  the  next.  But  in  practise  there  would 
have  to  be  a  return  (conceptually)  from  later  to  earlier  stages.  Thus  a 
product  which  is  considered  as  potentially  more  important  than  another, 
and  on  that  ground  is  given  preference  for  research,  may  involve  so  much 
less  possibility  of  employing  research  findings  than  does  the  less  important 
product,  that  the  latter  deserves  to  be  given  priority  in  the  research  pro¬ 
gramme.  Another  example  of  the  possible  need  to  revise  a  decision  reached 
at  an  earlier  stage  by  information  encountered  at  a  later  stage  is  provided 
by  the  need  to  make  allowance  for  the  widely  different  lengths  of  time 
required  to  complete  the  various  experiments.  In  short,  likely  returns  from 
the  various  experiments  should  be  discounted  so  that  they  may  be  reduced 
to  a  comparable  basis,  such  as  “present  values”. 

Obviously  the  exercise  of  selecting  projects  to  comprise  the  research 
programme  is  not  one  of  simply  comparing  the  probable  costs  and  benefits, 
expressed  in  quantitative  terms  of  each  project.  Even  the  direct  money 
costs  cannot  be  specified  with  certainty;  while  the  opportunity  costs  and 
returns  are  virtually  impossible  to  estimate  at  all  closely.  Recognition  of 
the  difiiculties  of  making  estimates  of  the  costs  and  benefits  should  serve 
to  draw  attention  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  to  the  need  for 
the  use  of  sound  judgment.  The  approach  outlined  above  identifies  elements 
relevant  to  the  problem:  by  making  explicit  these  elements  for  considera¬ 
tion  the  chances  of  producing  a  sound  programme  should  be  improved. 
In  the  words  of  Carter  and  Williams 

Once  the  issues  arc  stated  clearly,  a  sensible  judgment  can  usually  be  made, 
for  what  in  the  abstract  may  appear  to  be  an  impossibe  choice  between  the  im¬ 
ponderables  is  often  easy  to  make  once  the  possible  lines  of  action  are  stated 

explicitly.82 

The  approach  not  only  reduces  the  chance  of  omitting  a  valuable  project 
from  a  research  programme  through  ignorance  or  oversight  while  including 
an  unimportant  topic  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  it  is  important;  it  also 
provides  a  means  by  which  the  research  programme  can  contribute  to 
national  policies.  Research  can  be  conducted  on  products  which  the  country 
wishes  to  encoiurage.  Further,  the  research  projects  could  be  chosen  to 
foster  a  pattern  of  resource  use  consistent  with  national  economic  policy. 

82Carter,  C.  F.  and  Williams,  B.  B.,  Industry  and  Technical  Progress:  Factors  Governing 
the  speed  of  Application  of  Science.  London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1957.  p.  53. 
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l*or  instance,  in  a  country  suffering  from  massive  unemployment,  experi¬ 
ments  could  be  conducted  on  labour-intensive  rather  than  labour-saving 
techniques.  Conceptually  this  would  be  the  equivalent  of  making  the  labour- 
saving  technique  carry  a  heavy  social  cost  while  crediting  the  labour-in¬ 
tensive  technique  with  a  large  social  return. 

In  short  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  the  main  variables  which 
determine  the  level  of  net  returns  accruing  from  an  investment  in  research. 
The  variables  cannot  all  be  quantified,  but  a  general  procedure  has  been 
suggested  which  can  be  modified  to  attain  various  ends. 

Tiui  Application  of  Research  Findings.*^ 

It  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  findings  of  research  should  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  consumers  as  soon  as  the  results  have  been  properly  estab¬ 
lished  and  in  terms  which  are  both  intelligible  and  useful.  There  seems 
to  be  no  problem  in  the  case  of  the  sugar  estates  and  their  Research  De¬ 
partment.  The  position  of  the  cane  farmers  is  different  but,  like  the  banana 
industry  whose  Research  Department  has  not  long  been  in  existence,  will 
be  left  aside  in  favour  of  a  view  of  the  more  widespread  problem  of  the 
transmission  of  information  from  research  departments  of  l^e  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Lands  to  the  farming  body.  Some  of  the  points  to  be  made, 
however,  have  general  application. 

In  1950  a  series  of  Research  Bulletins  was  established  “...to  provide 
permanent  and  convenient  records  for  workers  in  related  fields  here  and 
overseas,  now  and  in  the  future,  but  it  is  also  hoped  that  they  will  enable 
the  more  progressive  agriculturists  to  follow  the  work  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  . . .  The  reports  in  the  Bulletins  are  far  from  being  complete  ac¬ 

counts  and  discussions  of  the  experiments.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  Bulletins 
are  now  running  about  four  years  late:  the  latest  available  (at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July  1%1)  relating  to  1956-1957.  It  seems  unlikely  that  many  of 
tlie  extension  staff  would  be  able  to  understand  the  technical  reports  of 
experiments  contained  in  the  Bulletins.  Nor  do  there  now  seem  to  be  —  as 
there  used  to  be  —  any  permanent  arrangements  by  which  the  results  of 
research  can  be  made  available  in  understandable  terms  to  the  extension 
staff,®5  except  through  the  Extension  Circulars  issued  occasionally  by  the 
Ministry  for  the  benefit  of  farmers.*®  The  opportunity  for  co-operation 

83For  discussion  of  the  limitations  of  exis^ing  experimental  work  in  Australia  and  of 
what  information  is  required  by  a  farm  man.aKement  economist,  see  the  paper  by  Alan  G. 
Lloyd  “Agricultural  Experiments  and  their  Economic  Significance.”  Review  of  Marketing 
and  Agricultural  Economics,  Vol.  26,  No.  3.  September  1958. 

84Department  of  Agriculture,  Inoostigations  1948-1949  (Bulletin  No.  45)  (New  Series) 
Jamaica,  The  Gleaner  Co.  Ltd..  1950,  p.  7. 

85See  Kruijer,  G.  J.  and  Nuis,  A  Report  on  an  Evaluation  of  the  Farm  Development  Scheme. 
Jamaica,  The  Government  Printer,  1960,  p.  32. 

86There  is  some  danger  that  many  extension  ofiBcers  do  not  read,  and  sometimes  do  not  even 
see  the  Extension  Circulars.  This  view  is  supported  by  personal  observation  and  by  a  study 
made  by  Kruijer  in  one  part  of  Jamaica.  See,  Kruijer,  G.  J.  Sociological  Report  on  the 
Christiana  Area.  Jamaica,  Christiana  Area  Land  Authority,  1956,  p.  72. 
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provided  by  the  transfer  in  1951  of  agricultural  extension  work  from  the 
Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  to  the  organisation  containing  the  research 
sta£F  is  not  being  well  used.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  most  unlikely 
that  the  Ministry’s  extension  stafiF  is  as  well  informed  as  it  should  be  of 
the  findings  of  research  undertaken  by  the  various  Commodity  Research 

Departments. 

When  results  become  available  from  experiments  (or  trials)  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that  they  throw  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  problems  investigated. 
The  tendency  of  agronomists  is  to  conceal  the  effects  of  natural  variation 
and  to  present  the  results  only  in  technical  terms.  But  these  tendencies  are 
unfortunate.  Far  from  concealing  the  efFects  of  natural  variations  by  averag¬ 
ing  the  results,  the  research  worker  should  expose  their  frequency  and 
extent  so  that  he  may  indicate  the  probabilities  of  the  occurrence  of  varia¬ 
tions  in  natmal  causes.  Thus  crop  failures  due  to  natural  causes  can  be 
turned  to  advantage:  they  may  be  seen  as  adding  to  knowledge,  rather 
than  spoiling  an  experiment.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  results  should  be 
translated  into  value  terms  so  that  their  practical  relevance  becomes  more 
apparent.®'^  And  most  important  of  all,  the  extension  officers  should  be 
trained  to  teach  the  farmers  that  the  results  give  only  general  indications 
of  the  value  of  applying  a  particular  practice.  The  individual’s  particular 
natural  conditions,  his  peculiar  managerial  ability,  and  his  other  resources 
and  goals  must  all  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  application  of 
the  practice  in  question.  In  the  last  resort,  the  individual  farmer  must  test 
a  new  practice  under  his  conditions  and  judge  its  value  to  him  in  the  light 
of  his  circumstances.  Results  from  (general)  experiments  cannot  without 
modification  provide  unique  solutions  to  an  individual’s  problems. 

In  advising  farmers,  a  course  needs  to  be  steered  between  neglecting  to 
transmit  well-established  knowledge,  thus  losing  the  opportunity  of  using 
new  lines  of  investment,  and,  on  the  other  hand  putting  more  weight 
on  the  available  knowledge  than  it  can  bear,  with  the  result  that  the 
persons  acting  on  the  knowledge  will,  on  occasions,  suffer  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  so  develop  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  advisers  who  innocently 
mislead  them. 


Some  Conclusions 

Many  of  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  this  paper  have 
general  relevance.  But  the  conclusions  contained  in  this  section  apply 
particularly  to  the  Jamaican  case. 

Jamaica  has  a  history  of  continuous  scientific  investigation  into  agricul¬ 
ture  which  spreads  over  more  than  180  years.  The  work  in  the  first  century 

870nly  one  of  the  many  publications  produced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
revealed  the  economic  consequences  of  an  impor^ant  practice.  See  Hewitt,  C.  W.  Profitable 
Production  of  Com  in  Jamaica.  Extension  Circular  No.  53.  Jamaica,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  February  1954. 
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and  a  quarter  of  this  period  was  concerned  mainly  with  assessing  the  value 
of  the  numerous  plants  which  had  been  introduced  into  Jamaica.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  research  became  more  varied  but  the  volume  of  work  was 
small  even  as  late  as  the  1940’s.  This  decade  proved  a  turning  point  for 
research  in  the  island.  It  saw  the  establishment  of  a  Research  Department 
for  the  sugar  industry  and  the  expansion  of  research  activities  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Near  the  end  of  the  1950’s  the  volume  of  research  effort  (whether 

measured  by  value  of  expenditure  or  number  of  agronomists)  directed  to 
problems  of  the  sugar  cane  and  of  bananas,  was  substantially  greater  than 
the  average  for  all  the  other  products.  A  similar  conclusion  emerges  when 
the  research  effort  is  related  to  the  value  of  output.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly 
surprising  that  the  state  of  knowledge  on  the  production  of  the  sugar  cane 
(under  estate  conditions)  is  reasonably  adequate  while  the  state  of  knowl¬ 
edge  on  most  other  products  is  far  from  adequate.  (The  volume  of  research 
on  bananas  has  only  been  increased  to  the  prevailing  level  quite  recently.) 
Very  little  formal  knowledge  has  been  firmly  established  for  many  im¬ 
portant  products  and  fields,  and  even  the  cases  where  the  degree  of  in¬ 
formation  is  least  inadequate  do  not  closely  rival  the  state  of  knowledge 
on  sugar  cane  production. 

A  review  of  the  natural  conditions  and  of  the  relevant  characteristics  of 
the  island’s  agriculture  reveal  the  complexity  of  the  subject  matter  for 
research.  The  natural  conditions  are  remarkably  varied  for  such  a  small 
area  and  the  inconstant  features  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year.  Diverse 
products,  often  in  several  varieties,  are  produced  by  farmers  of  varied 
managerial  ability  employing  a  wide  range  of  resources  and  of  cultmral 
practice. 

Against  this  background  how  should  the  problem  of  increasing  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  useful  knowledge  be  tackled?  Firstly,  by  making  a  greater  use  of 
research  conducted  in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere.  Secondly,  by  increasing  the 
volume  of  research  on  Jamaican  problems.  And  thirdly,  by  ensuring  that 
the  efforts  are  aimed  in  the  most  appropriate  directions. 

(1)  There  appears  to  be  some  scope  for  drawing  on  research  conducted 
outside  Jamaica  to  a  greater  extent  than  obtains  at  present.  Naturally  care 
must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  results  obtained  from  work  outside  Jam¬ 
aica  are  properly  tested  to  assess  their  applicability  to  Jamaican  conditions. 
Also  the  research  conducted  in  Jamaica  could  be  made  much  more  valu¬ 
able  if  complete  technical  reports  were  prepared  for  all  experiments  and 
(where  appropriate)  if  the  findings  were  translated  into  terms  of  their 
economic  significance  and  disseminated  widely  in  a  form  intelligible  to  the 
farming  community.  The  results  of  previous  research  should  be  carefully 
reviewed  to  ensure  that  important  findings  are  not  lying  unused  in  files. 

(2)  Jamaica  is  spending  on  agricultural  research  at  a  substantially  higher 
rate  than  that  occurring  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  although  the  rate 
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in  these  countries  has  been  put  forward  as  a  rate  to  be  aimed  at,  but  un- 
hkely  to  be  achieved  by  less  developed  countries.  There  are  reasons  why 
a  higher  rate  of  expenditure  on  research  in  Jamaica  than  in  Britain  and 
America  can  be  justified.  These  include,  the  relatively  poor  base  of  firmly 
established  knowledge  in  Jamaica;  the  extremely  varied  agriculture;  the 
varied  and  variable  natural  conditions;  and  the  inevitably  heavy  incidence 
of  research  expenditure  in  relation  to  output  when  new  research,  which 
cannot  be  scaled-down  below  certain  limits  if  useful  results  are  to  be 
attained,  is  conducted  in  an  economy  with  a  small  total  output.  There  is  a 
strong  case  for  effecting  a  considerable  increase  in  the  volume  of  agricul¬ 
tural  research  financed  from  Jamaican  funds  —  as  long  as  the  research  is 
well  chosen  and  conducted  and  the  results  are  employed.  Using  the  island’s 
sugar  industry’s  practice  as  a  standard,  the  increase  of  expenditure  on 
research  of  other  products  would  (depending  on  the  basis  chosen)  lie 
within  the  limits  of  substantially  in  excess  of  £.66,000  and  of  rather  less 
than  £428,000,  say  an  increase  of  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  on  the  present  expenditure  of  about  £324,000. 
In  terms  of  research  staff,  the  increase  would  be  from  40  to  81  workers. 
Since  the  effective  conduct  and  transmission  of  research  in  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  may  not  be  matched  in  the  other  agricultural  industries,  the  case 
for  the  use  of  more  resources  in  research  is  the  weaker,  except  in  as  far 
as  the  Government-financed  part  of  the  research  can  be  credited  with 
substantial  social  returns. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  new  research,  it  could  be  expected  that  output 
would  be  increased  substantially  and  in  this  way  the  rate  of  expenditure 
on  research  in  relation  to  output  would,  in  the  longer  run,  be  lowered.  But 
as  long  as  there  were  good  prospects  for  substantial  increases  in  output, 
a  policy  of  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  expenditure  on  research  would  deserve 
serious  consideration. 

A  significant  part  of  the  increased  expenditure  on  research  is  likely  to 
be  borne  by  commodity  associations,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  will  have 
to  be  borne  by  the  Government. 

(3)  The  third  way  of  increasing  the  supply  of  useful  knowledge  is  by 
ensuring  that  the  research  programme  consists  of  the  optimum  combina¬ 
tion  of  projects,  given  the  Jamaican  setting,  the  needs  and  the  resources 
available  for  research.  It  is  possible  that  the  present  programme  of  research 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands  —  which  has  to  face  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  choice  because  of  the  extremely  wide  responsibilities 
of  the  Ministry  —  is  optimal  in  the  choice  of  projets,  but  this  seems  unlikely. 
A  procedure  has  been  suggested  which  would  allow  a  systematic  compari¬ 
son  of  important  alternatives  so  that  the  existing  programme  could  be 
tested,  and,  if  necessary,  a  more  satisfactory  programme  could  be  formulated. 
In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  both  the  importance  of 
basic  (or  pure)  research  in  fields  relevant  to  the  agricultural  industry. 
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without  wliich  applied  research  is  often  crippled,®*  and  the  importance 
of  economic  and  sociological  research  applied  to  agriculture,  which  is  valu¬ 
able  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  farm  people  and  their  economic  problems. 

Helatively  little  attention  has  been  given  in  this  paper  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  aspects  of  research  in  Jamaica.  But  considerable  reorganization  would 
l)e  required  to  allow  some  of  the  recommendations  implicit  in  these  con¬ 
clusions  to  be  made  effective.  Thus  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands 
would  have  to  administer  its  research  staff  in  such  a  way  that  the  procedure 
suggested  above  could  be  employed  to  formulate  a  coherent  programme 
in  contrast  to  the  collection  of  projects  now  largely  selected  by  individual 
research  men.  The  work  of  the  individual  research  officer  would  have  to 
be  more  closely  directed  for  the  sake  of  the  programme  as  a  whole.  With 
this  closer  direction  it  should  become  easier  to  arrange  inter-disciplinary 
projects  and  to  ensure  that  adequate  consultation  between  the  technical 
research  officers  and  the  statisticians  and  economists  takes  place  at  all 
stages  of  the  work,  from  its  inception  to  the  translation  of  the  results  into 
useful  terms.  The  special  skills  of  the  economists  and  statisticians  could 
be  enlisted,  too,  in  formulating  the  whole  programme  and  assisting  in  any 
research  by  survey,  which  might  be  undertaken. 

.suitable  programme  is  a  necessary  but  not  a  sufficient  condition  for 
the  protluction  of  adequate  knowledge.  Much  depends  on  employing  able 
research  staff  and  on  providing  them  with  the  encouragement  to  produce 
good  work.  Men  whose  performance  in  research  is  inadequate  should  be 
allowed  to  use  their  intimate  knowledge  of  certain  products  in  develop¬ 
ment  work.  Those  who  comprise  the  research  staff  should  be  provided  with 
adequate  facilities  including  sufficient  competent  assistants.  They  would 
also  need  to  be  given  sufficient  remuneration  so  that  they  will  not  easily  be 
attracted  to  private  employment.  Morale  could  be  raised,  too,  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  officers  to  offer  papers  based  on  their  local  research  to  learned 
journals  with  international  reputations. 

Some  means  must  be  found  of  taking  greater  advantage  of  the  presence 
of  both  the  extension  and  research  staff  within  the  same  organisation.  The 
research  workers  need  to  be  adequately  informed  by  the  extension  staff 
of  the  farmers’  problems,  and  the  extension  staff  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  findings  of  research  so  that  they  may  transmit  them  to  the  farmers. 

The  proliferation  of  agricultural  research  departments  and  the  increasing 
volume  of  research  in  Jamaica  will  call  for  a  more  formal  kind  of  liaison 
than  has  hitherto  been  necessary.  The  Scientific  Research  Council  seems 
admirably  fitted  to  exercise  this  function  through  a  standing  committee 
on  agricultural  research.  By  maintaining  a  register  of  current  agricultural 

88A  good  ex.''.mple  of  the  need  for  b.isic  work  i.s  provided  by  banana  breeding.  See  Osborne, 
R.  E.  Breeding  the  Immune  Banana:  Occasional  Bulletin  No.  2,  Jamaica,  Banana  Board  Research 
Departmen  ',  1958.  pp.  1-2. 

For  a  brief,  general  discussion  of  the  importance  of  pure  research  for  agriculture  see  .\griri»l- 
tural  Research  Council  The  Agricultural  Research  Service.  I.ondon,  H.M.S.O.,  1953. 
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research  in  the  island,  and  by  arranging  conferences  to  review  existing  and 
proposed  programmes,  unnecessary  overlapping  could  be  minimized,  and 
important  gaps  could  be  identified.  The  existing  research  bodies  could  be 
encouraged  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  In  this  way  key  studies  in  pure  research, 
which  might  be  neglected  by  the  individual  (applied)  research  depart¬ 
ments,  could  receive  the  attention  they  deserve,  possibly  by  providing  funds 
for  their  research  to  be  undertaken  at  the  University  College  of  the  West 
Indies  in  its  Trinidad  or  Jamaican  branches. 

Whether  Jamaica  remains  in  the  Federation  of  the  West  Indies  or  not, 
the  existing  co-operation  for  regional  research  in  agriculture  or  some  effec¬ 
tive  substitute,  should  continue  so  as  to  ensiure  that  the  benefits  of  co¬ 
operation  are  not  lost.  There  is  also  a  clear  need  for  much  more  effective  , 

liaison  with  research  organisations  in  non-British  countries  and  especially 
in  other  tropical  countries  —  both  in  the  Caribbean  area  and  elsewhere. 

APPENDIX  ON  METHOD 

REVIEW  OF  RESEARCH  CONDUCTED  ON  CROPS  BY  THE  .MINISTRY  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  LANDS 

The  register  of  research  which  was  used  as  the  source  of  information 
on  crop  experiments  had  the  following  characteristics: 

(i)  The  inventory  of  experiments  contains  information  only  on  research 

undertaken  on  crops  and,  in  most  cases,  research  in  which  statistical 
techniques  of  analysis  have  been  used.  Experiments  on  crops  for  which 
detailed  results  are  not  generally  available,  in  the  form  of  project 
sheets,  are  not  included.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  results  of  some 
of  the  other  experiments  would  not  be  useful  if  they  were  available, 
although  in  certain  cases  the  results  are  of  doubtful  value,  either 
because  the  experimental  design  was  unsound  or  because  insufficient 
information  has  been  recorded  in  the  reports.  (No  written  records 
are  available  for  some  experiments;  the  findings  are  present  in  the  j 

minds  of  persons  connected  with  the  experiments  or  have  been  trans-  i 

formed  into  improved  varieties  of  plants  or  breeds  of  livestock,  and  j 
into  other  forms.) 

(ii)  None  of  the  crop  experiments  related  to  a  period  prior  to  1938  and 

most  of  the  experiments  were  initiated  after  1944,  many  of  them  in 
the  1950’s.  i 

(iii)  The  experiments  included  had  been  completed  (rather  than  aban¬ 
doned)  or  were  in  progress  by  mid-1959. 

(iv)  Since  details  on  the  cards  comprising  the  register  were  not  always 

sufficient  to  determine  the  real  purpose  of  the  experiments,  reference 
had  to  be  made  to  the  project  sheets  relating  to  certain  of  the  experi¬ 
ments.  Even  so,  there  were  a  few  cases  where  there  was  doubt  | 

whether  an  experiment  should  be  classified  as,  for  example,  being  i 
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concerned  with  response  to  fertilizer  rather  than  being  a  variety  trial, 
(v)  Some  of  the  “experiments”  referred  to  were,  in  eflFect,  no  more  than 
observations  or  slight  trials  and  were  of  little  consequence  in  relation 
to  some  of  the  substantial  experiments  recorded.  Clearly  then  each 
of  the  experiments  in  the  register  cannot  be  counted  as  equal  in  value, 
just  as  the  value  of  an  experiment  in  the  register  cannot  be  equated 
with  that  of  an  experiment  reported  by  one  of  the  commodity  research 
departments. 

In  consequence  of  these  characteristics,  information  on  livestock  experi¬ 
ments  had  to  be  sought  elsewhere,  the  crop  experiments  not  included  were 
ignored  as  irrelevant  to  the  study  since  their  results  were  not  generally 
available  for  use,  while  the  inclusion  of  observations  and  slight  trials  as 
“experiments”  serve  to  overstate  the  volume  of  effective  research. 

Despite  the  difficulties  enumerated,  it  would  seem  that  the  analysis  of 
the  register  of  crop  experiments  reported  in  the  paper  has  provided  a 
useful  picture  of  the  adequacy  of  experimental  work  conducted  on  crops 
by  the  Ministry.  Further  investigation  of  the  records  could  be  undertaken 
to  make  a  more  thorough  assessment  of  the  experimental  work.  Light  could 
be  thrown  on  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  various  experiments 
so  that  nature  of  the  programme  could  be  determined  more  accurately. 
Investigation  could  also  be  made  into  the  causes  of  discontinuing  experi¬ 
ments,  the  extent  to  which  the  results  of  experiments  are  not  written-up, 
the  productivity  of  the  various  agronomists  involved,  and  so  on. 

ESTIMATES  OF  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  RESEARCH  EFFORT 
Expenditure  ( recurrent ) 

SUGAR  CANE  (1958  CROP  YEAR) 

Sugar  Manufacturers  Association  (£'’s) 

Research  Department  . .  . .  42,811 

Contributions  to  outside  research,  etc.  . .  . .  27,822 

[Veterinary  Department  i.e.  Livestock  Scheme  . .  5,802] 

source:  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  on  the  Sugar  Industry  of  Jamaica, 
January  I960.  Jamaica,  The  Government  Printer,  I960,  p.  53. 

BANANAS 


Banana  Board 

Nine  months  ending 
31-1-1959 

Twelve  months 
estimates  to 
3-4-1959 

Research  Department 

24,734 

32,978* 

Banana  Research  Scheme 

( Banana  Board— 10,000 ) 
Cameroon  Devel¬ 
opment  Board  5,(XX) ) 

15,000 

47,978“ 

•  The  nine  months’  es'imates  were  increased  by  one-third  to  obtain 

the  twelve  months’  figures. 

Source:  BANANA  BOARD  Fifth  Report  of  Banana  Board  for  Nine  Months  to  3rd  Janu¬ 
ary,  1959.  Jamaica,  United  Printers  Ltd.  1959.  p.  8.  Banana  Board  Research 
Department  —  Private  communication. 
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Various  Crops  and  Livestock 

The  preparation  of  estimates  for  research  financed  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Lands  during  the  financial  year  1959-60  was  not  an  easy  exer¬ 
cise  because  the  published  Estimates  are  arranged  in  a  form  which  while 
satisfying  rather  narrow  administrative  purposes  throw  little  light  on  wider 
issues.  Various  members  of  the  administrative  and  technical  (research) 
branches  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands  kindly  provided  guid¬ 
ance  through  the  published  statements  of  Estimates  and  of  actual  Expendi¬ 
ture  and  also  supplemented  them  by  statements  of  expenditiure  (relating 
to  research  stations,  particular  projects  and  Divisions),  which  were  used 
within  the  Ministry. 

The  estimated  ceiling  expenditure  on  research  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Lands  for  the  financial  year  1959-60  and  for  the  Sugar  Industry’s 
Lifestock  Scheme  for  the  1958  Crop  Year  (see  above)  was  £223,300. 
This  sum  included  generous  provision  towards  the  overhead  costs  of  run¬ 
ning  the  research  stations,  the  emoluments,  travelling  and  subsistence 
expenses  of  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands  directly  engaged 
in  research  on  crops  and  livestock  and  a  share  of  the  costs  of  Divisions 
which,  whether  directly  engaged  in  research  themselves  or  not,  serviced 
Divisions  which  undertook  research.  Since  the  individual  items  represent 
a  generous  estimate  of  the  recurrent  expenditure  on  research,  the  total  can 
be  accepted  as  overstating  the  actual  expenditure. 

Research  Scientists 

The  Research  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands  had  to 
undertake  other  duties  in  addition  to  research:  the  production  of  planting 
material  and  livestock  of  improved  varieties  had  to  be  supervised,  and 
other  development  and  advisory  work  had  to  be  done.  Thus  to  compare 
the  input  of  Ministry  research  staff  with  that  of  staff  in  private  organisa¬ 
tions  who,  apparently  devoted  most  of  their  time  to  research,  the  input  of 
Ministry  staff  has  to  be  expressed  as  research  worker-equivalents.  The 
translation  was  done  with  the  assistance  of  senior  teclinical  staff  in  the 
Ministry. 

Sugar  Cane  (1958) 

Number  of  investigational  officers  employed  in  the  Sugar  Manufacturers' 
Association’s  Research  Department  —  6. 

Number  of  investigational  oflBcers  employed  by  sugar  estates  —  8. 
(Source:  British  West  Indian  Sugar  Association  1958  Handbook,  p.  60.) 

Bananas  (1957) 

Number  of  research  officers  employed  in  the  Banana  Board  Research 
Department  (1-4-1957  to  31-12-1957)  —  6. 
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Number  of  agronomists  employed  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Lands  in  research  on  bananas  (31-12-1957)— 1. 

(Source;  Banana  Board  Research  Department  Annual  Report  1957-58. 

Jamaica,  United  Printers  Ltd.,  1959.  p.  41. 

Ci^  Printe^  Limited,  The  Yearbook  of  Industry  and  Agriculture  in  Jamaica, 
19o8.  Jamaica,  City  Printery  (undated),  pp.  17-47.) 

Other  Crops  (1957) 

Number  of  research  worker  equivalents  employed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Lands  (31-12-1957)— 11. 

(Source:  City  Printery  Ltd.  (undated),  pp.  47  and  48.) 

Livestock  (1957) 

Number  of  research  worker  equivalents  employed  by  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Lands  (31-12-1957)— 6. 

Number  of  research  workers  employed  by  the  Research  Department  of 
the  Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association  (1957)— 2. 

(Source:  City  Printery  Ltd.  (undated)  pp.  47  and  48.  The  Sugar  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Jamaica  Annual  Report  of  the  Research  Department,  1957.  Jamaica, 
(undated),  p.  1.) 
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Incalculability  as  a  Feature  of  Sugar  Production 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century 


Douglas  Hall 


West  India  sugar  planters,  during  most  of  their  history,  have  described 
three  general  categories  into  which  they  may  be  divided:  those  who,  enjoy¬ 
ing  extremely  favourable  conditions  of  production,  can  make  a  small  profit; 
those  who  can  barely  cover  their  costs  of  production  and  marketing;  and 
those  who,  for  a  host  of  reasons,  must  perforce  produce  at  a  loss.  Few  have 
ever  claimed  a  place  in  the  first  category.  The  clearest  statement  of  these 
divisions  was  made  in  1830  by  the  West  India  merchants  in  London  who 
pointed  out: 

That  many  estates  have  not  paid  the  expenses  of  their  cultivation  for  the  past  year, 
without  charging  interest  on  the  capital,  or  even  interest  on  the  debts  with  which  the 
estate  may  be  encumbered,  or  anything  for  the  support  of  the  families  dependent  on 
them;  ana  that  a  debt  has  actually  been  incurred  by  the  proprietors,  in  consequence 
of  the  expenses  exceeding  the  sale  of  the  crop. 

That  many  other  estates,  more  favourably  circumstanced  than  the  preceding  class,  by 
making  better  sugar,  or  by  being  cultivated  at  less  cost,  have  not  product  enough 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  mortgages  upon  them. 

That  the  remainder  of  the  estates,  which  are  most  favourably  circumstanced,  have 
yielded  so  little  net  income,  that,  upon  the  whole,  great  distress  has  fallen  upon  the 
families  of  proprietors,  and  upon  all  connected  with  or  dependent  on  the  We^  India 
Colonies.! 

The  main  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  however  much  they  may 
have  verbally  deepened  the  shades  of  depression,  the  eighteenth  century 
planters’  groans  were  not  always  or  entirely  unreasonable.  However  excel¬ 
lent,  well-equipped,  and  well-managed  their  estates  might  be,  they  could 
scarcely  avoid  a  fundamental  problem  that  although  they  were  involved  in 
a  large-scale,  capitalistic  form  of  productive  enterprise,  they  could  indulge 
in  little  rational  capital  accounting.  Consequently,  they  lacked  the  basic  per- 
missives  of  calculability  of  success  or  failure  in  their  business.  They  seldom 
had  any  realistic  idea  of  how  the  enterprise  stood  financially,  or  what  its 
prospects  were. 

The  method  employed  in  this  paper  will  be  to  take  a  few  available  late 
eighteenth  century  accounts  of  a  sugar  estate  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  to 
use  these  illustratively  of  the  general  state  of  affairs  in  British  West  India 
sugar  production  of  the  time,  and  to  base  the  whole  discussion  on  those 
“Conditions  of  Maximum  Formal  Rationality  of  Capital  Accounting”  laid 

^Statemenfs,  calculations,  and  explanations  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  relating 
to  the  Commercial,  Firtancial,  and  Political  state  of  the  B.W.l.  Colonies,  1830-31.  Compiled 
by  Thomas  Lack.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1831. 
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down  by  Max  Weber.*  Clearly,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  merely  to  show  a 
divergence  from  Weber’s  conditions  which  represent  an  ideal  state  of  affairs. 
The  attempt  will  be,  rather,  to  discuss  the  West  Indies  in  terms  of  Weber, 
Weber  in  terms  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  indicate  significant  rather  than 
small  divergencies  and  incompatibilities. 

Westerhall  Estate  in  the  island  of  Grenada  belonged,  in  the  early  1790’s, 
to  Sir  James  Johnstone  who  hved  in  England  and  employed  Mr.  Robert  Keith, 
an  Englishman,  as  his  resident  manager  in  Grenada.*  Sir  James  had  inherited 
Westerhall  from  his  brother  Lt.  Col.  Alexander  Johnstone,  and  although  the 
property  had  come  to  him  encumbered  with  a  debt  of  nearly  400,000  guilders 

Westerhall  Estate  Inventory  and  Valuation,  1770 
( Grenada  currency )  • 

( A ) .  Land  and  Crops 


732  acres  cuhivable  land,  valued  at 

£48,880 

250  acres  indifferent  land,  valued  at 

982  acres,  of  which 

£  5,000 

332  acres  of  canes  valued  at 

£  5,976 

77  acres  of  provisions  valued  at 

£  1,386 

101  acres  of  pasture  valued  at  .  . 

£  1,212 

"Hedges,  gates,  yard” 

£  75 

Lands,  etc. 

£62,529 

Grenada  currency 

Buildings  and  Equipment. 

Water  mill  house,  37'x32',  masonwork 

(or  £39,080  sterling) 

and  hardwood,  valued  at  . . 

£  1,800 

Cattle  mill  house,  60'  diameter,  new  masonwork  .  . 

£  1,300 

Boiling  house,  87'  long,  3  furnaces  .  . 

Curing  house,  160'x28',  for  clayed  and  muscovado 

£  1,000 

sugars,  with  cis'cm  . . 

£  1,500 

Still  house,  63'x24',  and  equipment  .  . 

£  500 

Dwelling  house  and  kitchen  .  . 

£  •• 

Manager’s  house,  kitchen,  and  small  store  .  . 

£  150 

Bagasse  houses  (four).. 

£  200 

Hospital  and  Yaws  house 

£  •• 

Storehouse,  47'xl8'  (galleried) 

£  200 

Mule  pen,  108'x20' 

£  120 

Sheep,  cattle,  hog  pens 

£  50 

Stoves  (two)  . . 

£  400 

Agricultural  and  manufacturing  utensik 

£  2,404 

Smi'h’s  house,  furnace,  tools  .  . 

£  •• 

Canal  of  1,000  feet,  and  masonry  reaervoir 

£  512 

Buddings,  etc.  . . 

£11,786 

Grenada  currency 

(or 

£  7,365  sterling ) 

*The  rate  of  exchange  at  the  time  was  approximately  £8  Grenada  currency  for  £5  sterling. 

**The  valuations  of  these  items,  unfortunately,  are  not  to  hand  but  they  are  not  important  to  the 
argument  and  the  given  total  includes  them. 

2Max  Weber,  The  Theory  of  Social  and  Economic  Organization.  Translated  by  A.  R.  Hen¬ 
derson  and  Talcott  Parsons;  revised,  edited  and  introduced  by  Talcotti  Parsons.  (Hodge  &  Co., 
London,  1947),  p.  252.  The  purpose  here  is  simply  to  show  that  B.W.I.  sugar  production 
of  the  time  lacked  rational  accountability.  Whether  Weber  would  consequently  not  have  ad¬ 
mitted  it  to  be  an  example  of  industrial  capitalism  is  another  matter. 

8A11  references  to  Westerhall  are  based  on  MSS.  West  India  Documents  at  the  University 
of  Bristol.  The  call  numbers  of  the  documents  used  are:  41/21/1-2,  41/32,  41/59/6,  41/59/12, 
41/59/13,  41/59/16,  41/60/2,  41/60/4,  41/61/1,  41/61/17,  41/62/2,  41/65/3, 
41/70/9-11,  41/70/14,  and  41/70/39-40. 
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(about  £.33,300  sterling),  it  was  undoubtedly  a  worthwhile  inheritance.  This 
is  borne  out  by  a  detailed  inventory  and  evaluation  of  the  estate  made  in 
1770,  and  by  subsequent  references  to  it  in  the  1790’s.  But,  as  the  records 
also  show,  Westerhall  eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  creditors. 

Inventory  and  Valuation,  1770  (continued) 

( C )  .  Slaves  aiid  Stock 


263  .slaves,  as  follost  s: 


3  Drivers,  2  at  £20U  &  1  at 

£150 

£ 

550 

82  Fieldmen  at  £  85 

£ 

6,970 

62  Ficldwomen  at  £75  .. 

£ 

4,650 

5  Coopers,  3  at  £  150  &  2  at 

£  100 

£ 

650 

3  Carpenters  at  £150  .  . 

£ 

450 

2  Boilers  at  £  150 

£ 

300 

8  Servan's  at  £  80 

£ 

640 

20  Field  boys  at  £  55 

£ 

1,100 

15  Field  girls  at  £  50 

£ 

750 

31  Children  at  £30  .  . 

£ 

930 

16  Old  and  infirm  at  £  10 

£ 

160 

6  Cattlekeepers  and  sicknurses 

£ 

380 

10  New  Negroes  at  £37  (sterling) 

£ 

592 

30  Ca'tle  at  £  10 

£ 

300 

51  Mules  at  £40 

£ 

2,040 

4  Horses  at  £  20 

£ 

80 

Slaves,  etc. 

( D ) .  Summary 

Land  and  Crops 
Buildings  and  Equipment 
Slaves  and  Stock 


£.  20,542  Grenada  currency 
(or  £12,840  sterling) 

£39,080  sterling 
£  7,365  " 

£  12,840 


Total 


£59,285  sterling'* 


In  comparison  with  other  British  West  Indian  estates  of  the  time  Wester¬ 
hall  in  1770  was  well-equipped,  possessing  all  the  essential  facilities  and 
machinery  for  the  production  of  a  large  annual  crop  of  cane  and  of  sugar.® 
In  1793  it  was  apparently  the  same.  In  that  year  Keith  wrote  to  his  employer 
saying  that  he  had  purchased  ten  “fine  stout  young  men  and  women”,  and 
five  English  mules  “fit  for  draught”.  These  had  been  paid  for  by  “bills  at 
twelve  months  sight”  on  London.  He  expected  the  harvest,  about  to  com¬ 
mence,  to  yield  380  hogsheads  or  650,000  lbs.  of  sugar  and  a  good  quantity 
of  rum,  but,  he  added,  rum  was  hard  to  dispose  of  locally,  there  being  only 

4Bryan  Edwards’  account,  in  the  1790’s  of  the  capital  necessary  to  establish  a  sugar  estate 
in  Jamaica  provides  a  useful  comparison.  Edwards  recommended  for  an  estate  to  produce 
annually  200  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  16  cwt.  each; 

Lend:  600  acres,  of  which  300  would  be  planted  in  cane,  100  in  provisions,  100  in  guinea 
grass,  and  100  left  in  its  natural  woodland  sta''e  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  £  10,071,  sterling. 

Buildings:  a  list  very  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  Westerhall  inventory  of  1770,  £  5,000,  sterling. 
Stock:  250  Negroes,  80  S'eers,  and  60  Mules  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  £  14,557,  sterling. 

Such  an  investment,  Edwards  contended,  would  yield  an  annual  “£2,150  sterling,  and  no 
more,  clear  profit  to  the  planter,  being  seven  per  cent  on  his  capital,  and  £  50  over,  without 
charging,  however,  a  shilling  for  marking  good  the  decrease  of  the  negroes,  or  for  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  buildings,  or  making  any  allowance  for  dead  capital,  and  supposing  too,  that 
the  proprietor  resides  on  the  spot  ...”  Edwards,  however,  was  illustrating  that  sugar  was 
less  proBtable  than  supposed.  See  his  History,  CivU  and  Commercial,  of  the  British  West  In¬ 
dies,  5  Vols.  (5th  edi*ion,  London,  1819),  Vol.  2,  Book  5,  Chapter  3. 

BThis  was  also  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  William  Dickson  of  Barbados  who  knew  Sir 
J.imes  Johnstone.  See  Wm  Dickson,  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  London  1814,  p.  294. 
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a  nominal  offer  of  4Vid.  (currency)  per  gallon.  In  fact,  the  sugar  actually 
shipped  to  Britain  in  that  year  exceeded  Keith’s  estimate  by  16  hogsheads.  By 
eighteenth  century  reckoning  this  would  have  been  an  excellent  return,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  Westerhall  was,  in  the  late  1790’s,  despite  many  losses 
and  encumbrances,  still  worth  the  cost  of  proprietory  litigation. 

During  the  processes  of  cane  cultivation  and  sugar  manufacture,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  sugar  was  shipped,  certain  expenses  had  to  be  met.  Salaries  became 
due  to  the  free  supervisory  and  skilled  estate  employees,  taxes  to  the  local 
governments,  payments  to  visiting  sea-captains  who  brought  slaves  and  vari¬ 
ous  supplies  of  lumber,  livestock  and  food  to  the  sugar  colonies,  and  pay¬ 
ments  to  local  merchants  and  other  local  creditors.  Against  these  expenses 
the  estate  balanced  its  own  local  earnings  from  rent  of  land  or  of  slave-lab¬ 
our,  from  sale  of  secondary  estate  produce  such  as  grass  or  firewood  or  live¬ 
stock,  and  from  the  sale  of  molasses,  rum,  or  sugar.  Indeed,  in  most  islands 
the  scarce  currency  served  largely  as  a  standard  of  value  while  sugar  and 

rum  and  other  produce  were  used  as  means  of  payment.  But  British  com¬ 
mercial  regulations,  the  British  merchant-houses,  and  the  absentee  proprie¬ 
tors  of  West  India  estates  did  not  favour  the  local  disposal  by  estate  man¬ 
agers  of  exportable  produce  and  particularly  of  sugar.  The  merchants  and 
proprietors  also  disliked  too  many  large  “bills  on  London”  which  would  event¬ 
ually  have  to  be  met  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  in  Britain. 

Once  the  sugar  was  on  board  ship  in  the  West  Indies  the  British  merchant- 
house  to  which  it  was  consigned  took  over  the  detailed  accounting.  From  the 
proceeds  of  sales  they  deducted  the  costs  of  shipping  and  marketing,  includ¬ 
ing  their  various  commissions,  payments  of  interest  and  principal  on  sums 
advaced  by  them  or  others  to  the  estate,  and  all  other  charges  with  which 
the  estate  was  annually  burdened.  The  balance  was  then  declared  and  paid 
or  kept  on  account. 

Consequently,  unless  absentee-owners  or  merchants  supplied  the  neces¬ 
sary  information,  estate  accounts  kept  by  resident  managers  were  restricted 
to  local  dealings  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  produce  shipped.  In  1793, 
for  instance,  we  know  that  Keith  purchased  ten  slaves  and  five  English  mules 
for  Westerhall,  and  that  his  own  accounts  could  be  roughly  summarized  as 
follows: 

Expenses 

(Grenada  currency) 

( 1 )  Miscellaneous  expenditures  on  stores,  equipment,  labour,  island 


taxes,  salaries,  10  slaves,  mules,  coal,  debts,  etc.  ..  ..  £11,830 

(2)  Purchase  of  food  provisions  ..  ..  ..  £  1,695 

( 3 )  Purchase  of  lumber  . .  . .  . .  .  .  £  785 

£14,310 

Receipts 

( 1 )  Sales  of  rum  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  £  6,915 

(2)  Rent  of  land  to  Keith,  and  sales  of  sugar  ..  ..  ..  £  210 

(3)  Shipped  to  England  396  hogsheads  of  sugar  (692,250  lbs)  .  .  £  ? 


£  7,125 

Currency 
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Messrs.  J.  Petrie,  Campbell  and  Company,  the  merchant-house  to  which 
most  Westerhall  sugar  was  consigned  and  where  the  estate’s  accounts  were 
kept,  would  thus  have  either  added  the  local  deficit  of  £7,185,  Grenada  cur¬ 
rency  (just  under  £4,500  sterling)  to  the  charges  against  the  1793  crop,  or 
informed  Keith  to  carry  part  of  the  deficit  locally  and  reduce  it  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Note  that  among  Keith’s  expenditures  in  1793  is  an  item  “debts”, 
which  might  refer  to  just  such  a  carry-over  from  1792. 

In  1794  Keith  wrote  to  England  telling  of  a  scarcity  and  dearness  in  the 
island,  of  lumber.®  Rum,  he  claimed,  was  still  fetching  only  a  nominal  price, 
but  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  with  his  accounted  earnings  from  this  source. 
He  was  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  quantity  of  staves  for  making  hogs¬ 
heads  even  though  he  was  offering  immediate  delivery  of  rum  in  payment, 
and  “this  .  .  .  will  oblige  me  to  draw  further  this  year  on  the  sugars  than  I 
expected.”  There  had  been  other  sources  of  much  heavier  expenditure.  A  new 
boiling  house  and  curing  house  had  been  built  that  year.  They  were  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  “there  are  not  two  better  bindings  in  Grenada”. 

On  September  1st.,  1794,  Sir  James  Johnstone  died  and  Keith  returned 
to  England,  presumably  to  render  his  account  in  person  to  his  new  employer. 
By  the  terms  of  his  will.  Sir  James  left  Westerhall  in  the  hands  of  four  ap¬ 
pointed  trustees,  one  of  whom  was  Sir  William  Pulteney^  who  had  previously 
taken  over  300,000  guilders  of  the  400,000  borrowed  by  Lt.  Col.  Alexander 
Johnstone  from  Jean  Osy  of  Rotterdam  years  before.  The  remaining  100,000 
guilders  were  still  not  completely  paid  off,  so  when  he  died  Sir  James  left 
at  least  two  large  creditors,  Osy  and  Pulteney.  The  trustees  of  Westerhall, 
as  from  September  1794,  were  instructed  to  raise  certain  legacies  and  annuities 
mentioned  in  Sir  James’  will,  to  support  the  widowed  Lady  Johnstone  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life,  and  to  allow  whatever  remained  from  the  annual  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  estate  to  be  passed  over  to  Sir  William  Pulteney,  who  presum¬ 
ably  undertook  to  see  to  the  liquidation  of  the  remaining  debt  to  Osy. 

But  within  months  disaster  had  struck  the  estate.  During  a  rebellion  led 
by  Jiilian  F^on,®  Westerhall,  hke  many  other  Grenada  properties,  suffered. 
The  rebels  were  in  control  of  the  island  from  March,  1795,  until  June,  1796, 
when,  on  the  re-assertion  of  British  authority,  many  of  the  rebels,  including 
slaves  who  had  joined  Fedon,  were  deported. 

Immediately,  John  Ross,  the  newly  arrived  manager  of  Westerhall,  set  about 
the  task  of  rebuilding  the  property.  One  of  the  mill-houses  had  been  badly 
damaged,  and  there  had  been  damage  to  other  buildings,  cattle,  and  crops. 
The  slaves  were  put  to  work  planting  cane  to  be  reaped  in  1797.  In  1796  the 
estate  produced  no  sugar  and  its  small  earnings  came  from  slave-labour  hired 
out,  when  it  could  be  spared,  to  government  and  other  employers. 

•As  a  consequence  of  limitations  on  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

TA  brother  of  Sir  James  Johnstone,  according  to  William  Dickson,  but  a  creditor  none  the 
less. 

•In  sympathy  with  French  revolutionary  movements  in  other  islands  of  French  control  or 
previous  French  control. 
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Iln  England,  in  the  meantime,  the  trustees  sought  to  borrow  more  money 
to  finance  the  restoration  of  Westerhall.  By  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  (36 
Geo,  III)  they  were  allowed  to  raise  by  mortgage  on  the  estate  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £10,000  sterling,  to  be  used  to  repair  the  damages  resulting  from 
the  insurrection.  The  other  terms  were  no  less  precise.  The  estate  was  to  be 
vested  in  three  trustees  of  whom  Sir  William  Pulteney  was  to  be  one.  During 
the  lifetime  of  Lady  Johnstone,  the  trustees  would  receive  all  income  from 
the  estate  and  meet  its  various  annual  liabilities  in  the  following  order  of 
priority: 

( 1 )  Costs  of  production  ( but  not  of  re-habilitation  which  was  to  be  financed 
out  of  the  approved  loan). 

(2)  Payment  of  interest  and  principal  to  Jean  Osy,  some  of  whose  100,000 
guilders  were  still  outstanding. 

(3)  Payment  of  interest  on  the  new  loan  of  £10,000  which  had  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Messrs.  J.  Petrie,  Campbell  and  Company. 

(4)  Payment  of  a  clear  £500  a  year  to  Lady  Johnstone  as  from  1797. 

(5)  Payments  of  interest  and  principal  to  Sir  William  Pulteney. 

(6)  Payment  to  the  trustees  of  £750  which  they  had  advanced  to  Lady 
Johnstone,  presumably  diudng  1795-6  when  Westerhall  yielded  nothing. 

(7)  Payments  of  the  principal  of  the  new  loan. 

\V4ien  these  commitments  had  been  met,  any  remaining  income  was  to  go 
to  Lady  Johnstone;  but  there  was  a  stringent  proviso  that  defaults  in  any 
year,  in  respect  of  any  of  the  liabilities  listed,  must  be  made  good  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  before  any  residual  income  could  be  declared. 

In  April,  1797,  Lady  Johnstone  died  and  there  began  a  legal  dispute  whether 
her  heirs  were  entitled  to  receive  such  residual  income  as  might  annually 
be  declared.  Westerhall’s  income,  despite  the  charges  laid  upon  it,  still  seemed 
worth  arguing  for.  Many  a  lesser  estate  would  have  folded  under  the  burden. 
Statements  of  account  from  John  Ross  and  from  J.  Petrie,  Campbell  illustrate 
I  the  costs  of  marketing  West  India  sugar  in  time  of  war,  the  inflated  customs 
I  duties  on  colonial  produce  entering  Britain,  and  the  financial  standing  of 
F  Westerhall  on  December  31st,  1797. 

Local  accounts  in  1797,  according  to  Ross,  were  as  follows:  the  estate’s 
expenditures  in  Grenada  on  staves,  casks,  lumber,  wages,  provisions,  and 
other  smaller  miscellaneous  items,  totalled  £5,525  Grenada  currency.  Re¬ 
ceipts,  totalling  about  £4,100,  were: 

( 1 )  By  pioneer  and  ranger  hire  ( i.e.  slaves )  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  £  257 .  0 .  0 

(2)  By  sale  1  puncheon  oats  and  an  old  nutwheel  .  .  . .  .  .  £  51.  11.  0 

(3)  By  sale  2  negroes  to  the  7th  W.I.  Regiment  .  .  .  .  £  272.  10.  0 

( 4 )  By  one  negro  kept  with  hire  . .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  £  275 .  0 .  0 

(5)  By  sale  6,567  gallons  rum  (57  puncheons)  ..  ..  £2,995.  10.  3 

(6)  By  sale  2  puncheons  rum  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £  107.  14.  0 

(7)  By  sale  2,855  lbs.  sugar  ..  ..  ..  ..  £  140.  9.  9 

£4,099.  15!  0 

“Of  the  sugar  I  sent  to  England”,  wrote  Ross,  “I  can  give  no  account,  there 
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may  be  also  some  small  sums  paid  by  Messrs.  Petrie  and  Company  that  should 
properly  be  charged  to  this  account  ...” 

Of  the  various  statements  issued  by  J.  Petrie,  Campbell  and  Company  in 
1797  we  need  only  notice  two.  In  one,  they  accounted  for  a  shipment  of 
Westerhall  sugar  received  and  sold  by  them  in  October: 


Sugar  received,  33  hogsheads  containing  477  cwt.  1  qr.  1  lb. 
Charges : 

( 1 )  Duty,  at  17s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

£417.  12. 

0  sterling 

(2)  Freight,  at  6s.  6d. 

£155.  2. 

2 

( 3 )  Insurance  from  fire  . . 

£  1.  13. 

0 

(4)  Warehouse  rent,  at  3d  per  cask 

£  2.  17. 

1  (sic) 

( 5 )  Other  miscellaneous  charges  . . 

£  15.  19. 

6 

(6)  Broker’s  commission,  Vit%  on  £1,820 

£  9.  2. 

0 

(7)  Merchant’s  commission  2V2%  on  £1,820  .. 

£  45.  10. 

0 

Proceeds:  by  sale  of  sugar  received  . . 

£647.  15. 
£1,820  .  0. 

9  sterling 
0 

Balance  Credited  to  the  Elstate  . . 

£1,172.  4. 

3  sterling 

Three  points  about  this  statement  are  worth  emphasis.  First,  it  deals  with 
only  one  of  several  shipments  of  sugar  from  Westerhall  in  1797.  Secondly,  it 
illustrates  the  high  cost  of  getting  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  British 
market  during  the  war  period  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centmies.  Thirdly,  it  indicates  one  of  the  main  sources  of  loss  by  wastage. 
Ross  had  shipped  33  hogsheads.  At  1514  cwt.  per  hogshead  this  should  have 
been  about  510  cwt.  of  sugar.  But  the  merchants  acknowledged  receipt  of  only 
a  little  over  477  cwt.  Until  better  methods  of  manufacture  were  introduced 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  West  India  planters  suffered  from  the  leakage  of 
their  poorly  cured  “muscovado”  from  the  hogsheads  on  route  across  the  At¬ 
lantic.  Here  we  see  indicated  a  loss  of  about  6Vi  per  cent  of  shipped  produce, 
a  high  but  not  unusual  figure.® 

During  1797  J.  Petrie,  Campbell  and  Company  received  other  shipments 
from  Westerhall.  Their  other  statement  which  concerns  us  was  made  on 
December  31st  when  they  declared  a  balance  to  the  estate  of  £11,055.18.7. 
Now  would  begin  the  procession  of  whittling  charges  established  in  priority 
and  beginning  with  the  payment  to  Jean  Osy.  Not  much  would  be  left  for 
the  heirs  of  Lady  Johnstone  if  they  won  their  dispute;  but  clearly  Westerhall 
was  recovering  its  full  swing  of  production.  The  total  sugar  output  for  the 
year  must  have  been  well  over  300  hogsheads,  a  rapid  recovery  from  the 
disabling  blows  of  the  rebellion,  and  a  tribute  to  the  managerial  skill  of 
John  Ross. 

Here  the  description  rests,  with  but  one  more  revealing  comment.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1805,  there  was  published  by  Robert  Wilkinson  of  58  Comhill,  Lon¬ 
don,  “A  Topographical  Description  of  the  Island  of  Grenada”.  It  contained 
the  relevant  information:  “Westerhall  Estate;  area,  951  acres;  produce,  sugar; 

9As  late  as  1845  this  loss  was  estimated  at  15  per  cent  of  sugar  shipped  from  Jamaica.  See 
A.  G.  Fyfe,  Suggestions  for  separating  the  culture  of  Sugar  from  the  Process  of  Manufac¬ 
ture;  with  a  Plea  for  Establishing  a  Central  Sugar  Factory  at  Annotto  Bay,  Jamaica,  London. 
1846. 
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proprietor,  the  heirs  of  Sir  William  Pulteney.”  Even  in  times  of  high  prices 
many  West  India  planters  suffered  disappointing  net  incomes  from  their 
estates  after  the  burden  of  encumbrances  was  laid  on  them.  In  1830,  when 
prices  were  low,  the  merchants  had  cause  to  complain.  They  were  the  inter¬ 
mediary  bearers  of  estate  indebtedness.  The  costs  of  production  and  market¬ 
ing  (including  their  own  not  illiberal  commissions)  might  be  reducible,  but 
interest  on  debts,  and  the  fixed  annuities  to  litigious  dependents  were  not. 
These  were  among  the  mill-stones  around  the  planters’  necks  which  the  vari¬ 
ous  West  India  Encumbered  Estate  Acts  of  the  later  nineteenth  century  were 
intended  to  remove. 

Indebtedness,  of  course,  is  a  perfectly  normal  feature  of  business  enter¬ 
prise.  The  role  of  credit  needs  no  stressing  here.  It  is  essential  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  functioning  of  any  enterprise,  however,  that  not  only  the  amount  of 
investment  and  the  yield  of  profit,  but  also  the  amount,  degree,  and  cost  of 
any  necessary  indebtedness  should  be  reasonably  calculable  in  advance.*” 
This  property  of  “calculability”  was  strongly  urged  by  Webt'r  in  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  capitalist  organization  and  capital  accounting.  The  WesterhuU  docu¬ 
ments  indicate  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  such  previous  calculation, 
and  an  examination  of  eighteenth  century  West  India  sugar  production  in 
the  light  of  Weber’s  “Conditions  of  Maximum  Formal  Rationality  of  Capital 
Accounting”  reveals  a  number  of  important  points. 

Weber’s  conditions  can  be  .summarized  as  follows:  (1)  the  complete  ap¬ 
propriation  of  all  the  non-human  means  of  production  by  owners,  and  market 
freedom  in  disposal  of  the  product;  (2)  complete  autonomy  in  the  selection 
of  management  by  the  owners;  (3)  no  appropriation  of  jobs  by  workers  or 
of  workers  by  owners;  (4)  complete  absence  of  substantive  regulation  of  con¬ 
sumption,  production,  and  prices,  and  of  other  regulations  limiting  freedom 
of  contract;  (5)  the  maximum  calculability  of  the  technical  conditions  of  the 
productive  process;  (6)  complete  calculability  of  the  functioning  of  law  and 
government  and  a  reliable  guarantee  of  all  contracts;  (7)  the  most  complete 
possible  separation  of  the  enterprise  from  the  household  or  private  budgetary 
interests;  and  (8)  a  rational  monetary  system.  We  shall  discuss  them  in  turn; 

(1)  The  eighteenth  century  West  India  planter  owned  not  only  the  non¬ 
human,  but  also  most  of  the  human  means  of  production  in  his  enterprise. 
The  complication  of  slavery  will  be  discussed  later.  But  the  planter  did  not 
have  freedom  in  the  marketing  of  his  product  because  he  was  bound  by  still 
existing  British  mercantilist  regulations  and,  at  various  times  in  the  century, 
by  war-time  regulations  and  irregularities.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  why  mar¬ 
ket  freedom,  or  as  Weber  more  fully  described  it  “the  complete  absence  of 
all  formal  appropriation  of  opportunities  for  profit  in  the  market”**,  con¬ 
tributes  to  rational  accounting.  'The  securing  of  a  market,  whether  by  agree- 

lOBy  "satisfactory”  I  do  not  mean  profitable  (which  many  estates  were,  as  the  continuance 
of  the  sugar  industry  clearly  indicates),  but  responsive  to  managerial  scheme  and  control. 

n Weber,  p.  252. 
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merit  with  the  buyer  or  by  compulsion  of  the  buyer,  must  tend  to  assure  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  product  at  a  price  agreed  upon  or  compelled  by  the  seller,  and 
thus  “calculable”  in  high  degree.  But  this  the  West  Indians  did  not  have. 
They  were  secured  to  the  British  market  by  British  regulations,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  not  secured  to  them  and  there  was  no  assurance  by  agreement,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  prices  in  that  market.  The  possibility  of  any  reasonably 
formed  expectation  of  income  or  profit  during  a  century  of  war-time  fluct¬ 
uations  of  markets  and  prices  was  consequently  slight. 

(2)  Weber’s  second  condition  assumes  a  rigorous  separation,  in  the  mind 
of  the  owner,  between  business  and  personal  interest.  Complete  autonomy 
in  the  selection  of  a  manager  allows  the  owner  to  appoint,  say,  his  son  to 
a  managerial  post.  But  whether  he  would  do  so  because  of  a  real  confidence 
in  his  son’s  managerial  skill,  or  for  other  reasons,  is  an  important  question 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  business.  The  eighteenth  century  West  India 
planters  generally  enjoyed  this  autonomy  in  selection,  but  did  not  always 
exercise  it  free  of  personal  interest.  In  this  they  were  not  unlike  most  of 
their  contemporaries  who  still  also  had  not  clearly  distinguished  between 
business  and  personal  or  family  affairs.  They  suffered  a  handicap,  however, 
in  comparison  with  the  owners  of  business  in  larger,  unenslaved  societies; 
for  in  the  West  Indies  the  ranks  from  which  estate  managers  could  be 
chosen  were  small  and  in  Britain  were  confined  to  those  who  were  prepared 
to  go  to  the  tropics.  Perhaps  when  the  West  Indies  were  thought  profitable 
this  was  no  great  limitation,  but  the  essential  point  is  that  autonomy  in  selec¬ 
tion  is  itself  unrelated  to  the  principles  guiding  the  choice. 

(3)  Here  the  distinction  of  the  slave  force  from  the  free  labour  market 
is  obvious,  and  Weber  advanced  several  cogent  arguments  to  support  his 
proposition  that  full-fledged  slavery,  especially,  is  “less  favourable  to  ration¬ 
ality  and  efficiency  than  the  employment  of  free  labour  .  .  That  the 
eighteenth  century  planters  suffered  these  hindrances  is  indisputable,  but 
there  remains  an  aspect  of  slave  labour  which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
emphasized.  “Slave  labour”  is  an  unfortunately  misleading  term  (from  the 
economic  point  of  view).  That  estate  slaves  were  a  form  of  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  is  beyond  argument.  Their  “labour”  was,  consequently,  not  “labour” 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  it  in  respect  of  “free  labourers”,  but  rather 
“power”  in  tlie  sense  that  it  is  used  of  the  efforts  of  livestock  or  the  work 
of  machinery.  The  eighteenth  century  planters’  inventories  almost  invariably 
classified  slaves  with  “stock”. 

Slave  labour  was  mainly  unskilled;  consequently  what  the  planter  had  at 
his  disposal  was  a  fund  of  power,  which  could  be  applied  to  any  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  purposes.  Slaves,  far  more  than  machines  or  the  other  livestock, 
could  serve  a  variety  of  industrial  (and  other)  ends.  They  were  multi-pur¬ 
pose  equipment,  and  when  emancipation  and  the  planters’  compensation 
came  these  represented  a  forced  liquidation  of  the  planters’  most  flexible 

1 2 Wober,  p.  253. 
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capital  equipment.  That  is  why  emancipation  was  accompanied  by  a  large 
exodus  of  planters  from  the  sugar  industry.  A  time  of  forced  liquidation  of 
capi‘’al  is  a  good  time  to  close  down  operations  if  future  prospects  seem 
disheartening. 

Emancipation,  therefore,  was  of  industrial  consequence  not  because  it  re¬ 
placed  “slave  labour”  by  “wage  labour”,  but  because  it  introduced  “labour” 
as  a  significant  feature  of  production  and  of  accounting,  because  it  compelled 
those  remaining  in  production  to  place  future  investments  in  far  less  “flex¬ 
ible”  capital  equipment  and  machinery,  and  because  it  brought,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  West  Indies,  significance  and  real  meaning  to  concepts  such  as 
“labour-cost”,  “labour-productivity”,  and  ‘‘labour-saving”.' “ 

(4)  West  India  sugar  producers  were  limited  by  no  substantive  regulation 
of  consumption,  production,  or  prices,  except  in  so  far  as  British  commercial 
and  maritime  controls  directed  their  transactions  to  the  British  market  and 
subjected  them  to  British  laws  and  taxes.  During  the  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteentli  centuries,  planters  and  merchants  cried  out  against  the  high 
import  duties  levied  for  revenue  purposes,  in  time  of  war,  on  colonial  sugars 
entering  Britain,  and  argued  that  as  duties  inflated  prices  to  consumers  so 
the  market  was  restricted.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  duties  were  imposed 
in  order  to  limit  the  market.  Indeed,  they  were  imposed  because,  as  a  tax 
on  a  necessary  article  of  diet,  evasion  by  consumers’  abstinence  seemed  less 
likely  to  occur.  Whether  the  rates  of  duties  levied  were  such  as  to  afford 
the  maximum  yield  of  re\’enue  is  a  nice  mathematical  question  which  need 
not  be  discussed  here.*'* 

Restriction  to  the  British  market  did,  of  course,  limit  freedom  of  contract 
with  foreign  dealers,  but  as  long  as  British  West  Indian  sugars  were  faced 
with  an  increasing  British  demand  and  growing  foreign  competition  this 
restriction  and  the  protection  which  went  with  it  gave  security  to  an  in¬ 
dustry  which,  more  and  more,  shouted  its  own  inability  to  compete.  The  big 
question  in  the  minds  of  the  planters  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  was 

1 '^Reasonable  objections  to  negligence  in  this  discussion  of  the  social  and  human  aspects 
of  slave  production  emphasize  how  complicated  this  matter  is,  and  how  inadequate  have  been 
the  miny  pre-  and  post-emancipation  attempts  to  account  the  comparative  costs  of  free  and 
slave  labour. 


t<The  following  figures  are  illustrative  of  the  growth  of  the  market  during  a  i')eriod  of 
rapid  population  growth  in  Britain: 

Year  Imports  (to  nearest  Import  Duty  Prices  offered  (per  cwt. ) 

100  cwt.)  of  B.W.I.  per  cwJ.  in  London,  excluding  duty. 

Raw  Sugar  into  Britain 


1780 

1,300,000 

6s 

1795 

1,672,800 

15s 

1800 

2,312,500 

20s 

1805 

2,583,000 

27s 

1810 

2,964,700 

29s 

1815 

3,381,800 

30s 

1830 

3,682,900 

24s 

39s .  and 

64s.7«/2d.  ” 

.59s.  11 1/4  d  ” 
31s.  2%d.  ” 

.53s.  934  d.  ” 
64s.  2%  d.  ” 
34s.2V!id.  ” 


45s. 

54s. lOd. 
37s.  51/4  d. 
47s.  91/2  d. 
44s.  2%  d. 
57s.2V4d. 
25s. 


Sources:  Edwards,  op.  cit.  Vol.  5,  and  L.  J.  Ragatz,  Statistics  for  the  Study  of  British  Caribbean 
Economic  History,  1763-1833  (London,  1927). 

Note:  Prices  1780  are  the  highest  and  lowest  offered  that  year.  Other  prices  are  the  high¬ 

est  and  lowest  average  monthly  prices  offered. 
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how  much  longer  they  would  enjoy  the  protection  offered  by  the  mer¬ 
cantilist  policies  of  which  this  restriction  was  a  fundamental  ingredient. 

Within  the  industry  and  the  British  market,  however,  certain  obstacles  to 
freedom  of  contract  between  producers  and  merchants  did  arise.  These  were 
a  consequence  of  planters’  commitments,  by  family  agreement,  by  custom,  or, 
most  important  in  this  context,  by  indebtedness,  to  particular  merchant- 
houses.  The  connection  between  Westerhall  and  J.  Petrie,  Campbell  and  Com¬ 
pany  is  a  case  in  point.  Westerhall  sugar  was  sold  in  the  market  that  Petrie, 
Campbell  and  Company  chose  for  it  and  at  prices  they  accepted.  Wester¬ 
hall  needs  were  obtained  through  the  agency  of  Petrie,  Campbell, 
whose  interests  were  not  necessarily  those  of  the  estate.  Westerhall’s 
indebtedness,  moreover,  gave  to  the  firm  a  lien  on  the  estate’s  pro¬ 
duce.  The  freedom  of  the  proprietor  to  search  out  the  means  of  increasing 
receipts  by  selling  produce  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  decreasing  expendi¬ 
tures  by  careful  purchases  of  needs,  was  thus  limited  by  the  commitment  to 
a  particular  intermediary  whose  interests  were  not  necessarilv  compatible 
with  his  own,  and  over  whose  actions  he  had  little  control  as  long  as  he 
remained  a  debtor. 

(5)  The  incalculabilit)’  of  the  technical  conditions  of  sugar  production  in 
the  eighteenth  century  scarcely  needs  further  emphasis.  Slave  labour,  as 
Weber  pointed  out,  was  unwilling,  uncertain,  impossible  to  cost  in  any  mean¬ 
ingful  manner,  and  subject  to  social,  political,  and  biological  influences 
which  the  slave  owner  had  to  take  account  of  but  could  not  account  for.  But 
even  within  the  manufacturing  process  itself  uncertainty  prevailed  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  inefficient  techniques.  The  quantity  of  sugar  shipped  was  not 
the  same  as  that  received  by  the  merchants.  There  was  always  a  loss,  of  un¬ 
predictable  extent,  on  route,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  sugar,  the  state 
of  its  containers,  the  time-length  of  the  voyage,  the  manner  of  ship  storage, 
and  the  time  lapse  between  arrival  in  a  British  port  and  release  to  a  pur¬ 
chaser.  Of  this,  and  also  of  the  prevailing  uncertainty  of  the  public  adminis¬ 
tration  and  law,  the  Westerhall  documents  offer  clear  illustrations. 

(6)  One  need  only  remember  the  numerous  naval  and  military  assaults 
in  the  Caribbean  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  realize  how  incalculable  were 
the  continued  functioning  of  the  public  administration  and  the  legal  order, 
and  how  unsafe  was  any  formal  support  by  governments  of  terms  of  contracts. 
Between  1759  and  1814,  only  Barbados,  Antigua,  and  Jamaica,  of  the  British 
sugar  colonies  in  the  Caribbean,  remained  uninterruptedly  in  British  owner¬ 
ship.  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis  changed  hands  twice,  St.  Lucia  nine  times,  and 
Grenada  five  times.  Apart  from  these  external  disruptions  of  the  local  ad¬ 
ministrations,  moreover,  there  were  local  uncertainties  arising  out  of  fears  of 
foreign  invasion,  long  internal  strife  such  as  between  the  Maroons  and  the 
colonists  in  Jamaica,  or  shorter  but  sometimes  violent  political  disagreements, 
riots  or  slave  rebellions. 

(7)  Weber’s  seventh  condition  required  the  most  complete  separation  of 
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business  and  private  family  interests  and  accounts.  Of  this,  something  has 
already  has  been  said,  and  again  the  Westerhall  accoimts  are  illustrative  of 
a  general  pattern.  By  generous  gifts  bestowed  in  times  of  prosperity  and 
optimism  about  the  continuing  profitability  of  sugar,  many  estate  owners 
encumbered  their  properties  with  charges  on  expected  profits.  When  the  pro¬ 
fits  declined  the  beneficiaries,  accustomed  to  and  often  dependent  on  their 
gratuities,  pressed  impossible  claims  upon  reduced  and  insufficient  means, 
and  often  enjoyed,  as  Lady  Johnstone  did,  a  prior  right  of  satisfaction  over 
the  business  needs  of  the  estate. 

(8)  Finally,  the  eighteenth  century  sugar  planters  operated  in  a  confusion 
of  currencies  and  money  exchanges.  Spanish,  American,  British,  and  other 
coins  were  openly  used.  A  variety  of  negotiable  papers  exchanged  hands.  And 
where  and  when  coins  and  papers  were  scarce,  money  served  as  a  standard 
of  value  by  which  commodities  were  exchanged  one  against  the  other.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Keith  tried  to  purchase  lumber  with  rum.  Not  until 
the  middle  nineteenth  century  did  the  foreign  coins  begin  to  disappear  from 
circulation  as  British  currency  was  more  generally  brought  into  use,  and 
even  today  business  can  be  done  (though  not  always  legally)  in  the  market¬ 
places  with  £sterling,  £Jamaican,  $U.S.A.,  $Canadian,  $B.W.I.,  and,  in 
some  islands,  with  guilders  and  francs.  In  part,  the  present  situation  reflects 
an  increasing  sophistication  in  currency  affairs,  such  as  is  demonstrated  in 
‘Tjlack  market”  dealings;  in  part  also  it  reflects  an  historical  familiarity  with 
an  irrational  monetary  system.  The  irrationality  in  the  eighteenth  century 
arose  not  simply  out  of  the  use  of  a  variety  of  currencies,  because  in  most 
cases  the  rates  of  exchange  were  fixed;  the  difficulty  came  rather  from  abrupt 
price  fluctuations,  and  from  variations  in  the  volume  of  currencies  in  cir¬ 
culation  which  made  currency  of  any  kind  difficult  and  often  expensive  to 
secure. 

Uncertainty  must  in  some  measure  attend  all  productive  enterprise.  Much 
has  been  written  of  the  profits  of  sugar  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  not 
enough  has  been  said  to  emphasize  the  high  degree  of  uncertainty  and  in- 
calculability  which  faced  every  proprietor  who  might  have  sought  to  engage 
in  any  formal  accounting  of  his  investments  and  their  probable  yields.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  financial  encumbrances  assumed  by 
the  planters  were  entered  upon  in  moments  of  blind  optimism.  Current 
prices  may  have  seemed  to  justify  the  optimism,  incalculability  provided  the 
blindfold.  Risk  was  ever  present  and  always  acknowledged  by  the  eighteenth 
century  European  farmer-manufacturer  in  a  tropical  slave  society.  Where 
calculability  is  possible,  risk  can  be  reduced  by  insurance  against  disaster. 
But  where  even  probabilities  cannot  be  reasonably  calculated,  insurance, 
which  is  itself  calculated  on  the  basis  of  probability,  cannot  be  bought,  or 
must  be  priced  high,  and  risk  must  remain  unmitigated  or  too  dearly  avoided. 

For  the  West  India  planter,  unlike  many  other  producers  of  his  time,  the 
amount  of  capital  to  be  risked  was  considerable*®;  costs  were  swollen  by 

16 As  illustrated  by  the  Westerhall  inventory  and  valuation,  and  by  Bryan  Edwards’  accounts. 
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hi^  shipping  and  marketing  charges;  the  prices  of  his  products  fluctuated 
violently  with  wars,  hurricanes,  and  the  state  of  the  British  home  and  re¬ 
export  markets;  and  his  major  operations  were  carried  out  in  the  fretful  en¬ 
vironment  of  an  unstable  local  government  and  a  slave  society.  These  condi¬ 
tions  had  much  bearing  on  the  planter’s  apparently  sole  concern  to  exploit 
while  the  opportunity  allowed,  and  to  shut  his  eyes  to  plans  and  preservation 
for  the  future.  These  last  were  beyond  his  limited  range  of  calculation. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  currency 
reform,  corporation  finance  and  limited  liability,  improving  techniques  of 
agriculture  and  manufacture,  laissez-faire  and  the  Pax  Britannica,  all  bellied 
to  bring  the  conditions  of  production  nearer  to  those  observed  by  Weber. 
Later  developments,  on  the  other  hand,  have  questioned  the  v’alidity  of  cer-  , 

tain  of  his  conditions,  and  have  modified  others  in  the  light  of  deparhirt'  ■ 

from  the  principle  of  untrammelled  economic  enterprise.  . 

In  the  twentieth  century,  sugar  producers,  in  common  with  producers  of  * 

other  agricultural  staples,  have  sought  to  avoid  the  incalculability  of  unpre-  ' 

dictable  price  fluctuations  by  negotiating  for  guaranteed  markets,  quotas,  ' 

and  firm  prices,  and  by  setting  up  “stabilization  funds”.  In  this,  they  have 
implied  doubt  of  the  validity  of  Weber’s  contention  for  “the  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  formal  appropriation  of  opportunities  for  profit  in  the  market”. 
Also,  the  growth  of  trade  unionism  and  the  formidable  demonstrations  of 
power,  and  not  infrequently  of  irresponsibility,  by  trade  unions,  have  cer¬ 
tainly  modified  Weber’s  conditions  of  complete  autonomy  in  the  selection 
of  management  by  the  owners,  no  appropriation  of  jobs  by  the  workers,  and 
freedom  of  contract. 

However  this  may  be,  it  appears  reasonable  that  in  discussing  the  West 
India  planters  and  their  sugar  industries  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  should 
emphasize,  not  only  the  ineflBciencies  supported  by  slave  production  and  a 
highly  protected  market,  but  also  the  great  deficiency  of  the  possibilities  of 
calculation  and  capital  accounting. 


A  First  Appraisal  Of  Monetary  Management 
In  Jamaica. 


By 

Lloyd  Best  and  Alister  McIntyre 

As  there  has  been  very  little  academic  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
monetary  management  in  the  West  Indies,  we  have  taken  the  occasion  of  the 
first  policy  operations  by  the  Bank  of  Jamaica  to  initiate  what  we  hope  will 
be  a  critical  examination  of  the  possibilities  in  this  field. 

Our  main  aim  is  merely  to  point  to  some  important  questions  rather  than 
to  explore  them  fully.  Indeed,  at  this  stage  one  can  only  indicate  some  of 
the  more  obvious  lines  of  action,  since  certain  basic  research  remains  to  be 
done  and  the  authorities  are  yet  to  attempt  a  clarification  of  policy  prospec- 
tives. 

We  hope,  however,  that  the  paper  will  generate  a  body  of  informed 
analysis  which  could  provide  a  basis  for  the  final  monetary  arrangements, 
now  being  worked  out  for  the  West  Indies  Federation  as  a  whole. 

We  begin  below  with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  objectives  of  monetary 
policy  in  which  we  suggest  what  may  very  well  be  a  rather  controversial 
ordering  of  priorities. 


I 

If  there  was  any  justification  for  a  Bank  of  Jamaica  other  than  mere 
symbolism,  it  could  only  have  been  that  some  institution  was  needed  to 
insulate  the  monetary  system  from  undesirable  forces  operating  upon  it  from 
outside.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  Bank  should  have  been  endowed  with 
techniques  of  control  which  could  be  used  to  defend  the  pursuit  of  domestic 
economic  goals  against  the  operation  of  external  forces. 

In  respect  of  policy  objectives  we  take  it  that  top  priority  in  Jamaica  should 
lie  given  to  the  fostering  of  economic  growth,  which  so  far  as  it  involves 
monetary  policy,  requires  the  Authorities  within  the  limits  of  their  com¬ 
petence,  to  encourage  the  provision  of  maximum  credit  at  minimum  cost  in 
support  of  productive  investment.  Other  objectives  such  as  the  maintenance 
of  the  external  value  of  the  currency,  the  guarding  of  the  external  reserve 
position,  and  the  stabilizing  of  the  internal  value  of  money  must  necessarily 
be  subordinate,  receiving  attention  only  to  the  extent  that  they  contribute 
to  the  achievement  of  the  main  goal. 

We  must  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that  this  statement  of  objectives  and 
priorities  is  our  own.  So  far  as  the  official  position  has  been  stated  in  the 
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Bank  of  Jamaica  Law  (Section  V),  the  principal  objectives  of  the  Bank  are 
defined  as 

to  issue  and  redeem  notes  and  coins,  to  keep  and  administer  the  external  reserves 
of  Jamaica,  to  influence  the  volume  and  conditions  of  supply  of  credit  so  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  fullest  expansion  of  production,  trade  and  employment,  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  monetary  stability  in  Jamaica  and  the  external  value  of  the  currency, 
to  foster  the  development  of  money  and  capital  markets  in  Jamaica  and  to  act  as 
Banker  to  the  Government. 

One  can  point  here  to  two  levels  of  confusion.  First  of  all  in  the  Law  itself 
there  is  failure  to  distinguish  between  primary  and  secondary  goals.  Objec¬ 
tives  such  as  the  issue  and  redemption  of  notes  and  coins,  the  administration 
of  external  reserves,  the  development  of  money  and  capital  markets,  and 
serving  as  Banker  to  the  Government,  are  clearly  of  a  diflFerent  order  from 
the  other  stated  goals  since  they  are  merely  means  and  not  ends. 

Secondly,  in  so  far  as  there  is  any  ranking  of  policy  objectives  at  all,  it 
seems  to  come  into  serious  conflict  with  the  declared  aims  of  overall  economic 
policy.  The  Bank  is  charged  with  (and  we  quote  again  for  ease  of  reference) 
influencing  “the  volume  and  conditions  of  supply  and  credit  so  as  to  promote 
the  fullest  expansion  of  trade  and  employment  consistent  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  monetary  stability  in  Jamaica  and  the  external  value  of  the 
currency.”  (our  emphasis). 

This  makes  it  clear  that  the  promotion  of  economic  development  has  been 
subordinated  to  the  defence  of  the  internal  and  external  value  of  the  local 
currency.  One  wonders  whether  this  implies  that  the  Government  has  not 
reconciled  the  aims  of  monetary  policy  with  those  of  general  economic  policy. 

It  may  well  be  argued  however,  that  too  much  emphasis  should  not  be 
placed  on  formal  declarations  of  policy  and  on  institutional  arrangements, 
and  indeed  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  “although  good  statutes  are  useful, 
everything  really  depends  on  good  management”.*  It  follows  that  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Bank  of  Jamaica  need  not  be  circumscribed  by  too  strict  an 
interpretation  of  the  Bank  of  Jamaica  Law.  It  is  therefore  of  some  interest 
to  examine  the  measures  which  have  recently  been  announced  by  the  Bank 
of  Jamaica  in  response  to  changes  in  the  Bank  of  England  discount  rate,  to 
see  what  they  suggest  about  the  performance  of  management  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  law. 

In  connection  with  these,  there  are  three  questions  which  we  shall  ask: 
First,  what  objectives  did  the  Bank  of  Jamaica  intend  to  achieve?  Secondly, 
how  effective  will  the  proposed  measures  be  in  achieving  the  desired  objec¬ 
tives?  And  thirdly,  were  there  any  alternative  measures  which  promised 
greater  effectiveness? 

II 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  press-  that  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  declared 
that  the  rise  in  the  local  Bank  rate  and  the  changes  in  the  commission  rates 

ij.  B.  Loynes,  Adviser  to  the  Bank  of  England,  “.Address  to  the  Economics  Club  of  Kenya,” 
East  African  Ecommic  Review,  December,  1960. 

-The  Daily  Gleaner,  July  27th  1961,  P.  1. 
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on  the  buying  and  selling  of  sterling  were  designed  to  discourage  the  out¬ 
flow  of  funds  to  London.  The  clear  intention  behind  these  measures  was 
to  leave  relative  interest  rates  between  Kingston  and  London  unchanged, 
though  they  imply  an  absolute  increase  in  local  lending  rates. 

One  must  note  at  once  that  the  external  value  of  the  currency  has  not  been 
preserved,  since  the  changes  in  the  commission  rates  on  foreign  exchange 
transactions  are  equivalent  to  a  slight  devaluation  of  the  Jamaican  Pound. 
Further,  since  the  cost  of  borrowing  at  home  has  been  raised,  the  needs  of 
trade  and  of  sustained  activity  at  home  are  served  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
availability  of  credit  and  not  its  cost  is  the  limiting  factor.  It  must  be  noted 
loo,  that  if  the  increased  cost  of  credit  does  not  restrict  activity  at  home, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  the  internal  value  of  the  currency  (if  not 
monetary  stability)  might  not  be  maintained.-’ 

Taking  these  points  together,  we  can  conclude  that  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Bank  were  not  in  full  conformity  with  the  order  of  priorities  set  out  in 
the  law,  since  the  maintenance  of  the  external  value  of  the  currency  has  been 
sacrificed  (if  only,  to  a  small  extent),  and  the  internal  value  has  been  left  in 
doubt.  Instead,  it  appears  that  the  Bank  might  have  had  one  or  both  of  the 
following  motives  in  mind  when  it  took  steps  to  check  an  outward  flow  of 
funds:  (1)  the  prevention  of  a  disturbance  in  the  capital  account  of  the  balance 
of  payments  for  its  own  sake;  (2)  the  retention  of  the  supply  of  loanable 
funds  available  at  home  in  support  of  the  needs  of  trade  and  employment. 

The  first  possibility  need  not  be  treated  as  a  separate  case  since  the 
■Governor  stated  that  the  intention  was  to  insulate  the  Jamaican  monetary 
system  from  changes  taking  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  “dictated  by 
economic  circumstances  there  which  did  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  Jamaican 
economy”.^  It  follows  from  this  that  the  prevention  of  disturbance  in  the 
balance  of  payments  was  not  the  sole  concern  of  the  authorities:  even  if 
it  was  desirable  for  its  own  sake,  it  must  have  been  considered  compatible 
with,  and  a  necessary  condition  for,  maximising  the  local  supply  of  loanable 
funds. 


Ill 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  examine  the  second  question  —  whether  the  action 
taken  by  the  Bank  can  achieve  the  desired  objectives. 

For  this  purpose,  we  have  to  distinguish  factors  influencing  the  demand  for 
loanable  funds  from  those  affecting  the  supply.  By  stressing,  though  covertly, 
supply  factors,  the  Bank  if  it  is  interested  in  preserving  the  level  of  activity 
at  home,  is  making  either  or  both  of  the  two  following  implicit  assumptions 

^Although  rising  interest  rates  may  not  deter  bonowing,  they  m;iy  push  up  internal  costs  and 
prices,  thus  lowering  the  internal  value  of  the  currency.  This  need  not  be  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  maintenance  of  mone  ary  s  ability,  if  this  objective  is  defined  in  terms 
of  some  permissible  rate  of  increase  in  prices  (say  2  or  3%  per  annum).  So  far  as  we 
know,  there  has  been  no  clear  statement  of  what  the  authorities  regard  this  term  to  mean. 

*Tht  Dailu  Gleaner,  op.  cit. 
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about  the  demand  for  funds:  (1)  that  the  interest  elasticity  of  demand  in 
respect  of  upward  changes  in  interest  rates  is  very  low,  perhaps  zero  or  even 
negative;  (2)  that  even  if  the  interest  elasticity  of  demand  is  positive  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  demand  is  increasing  and  would  operate  to  offset  its  effect.  Theoreti¬ 
cally  both  possibilities  are  open  and  we  would  have  further  to  disaggregate 
the  elements  of  demand  before  we  can  decide  whether  in  the  current  circum¬ 
stances  they  are  realistic. 

We  can  point  to  two  factors  which  influence  in  differing  degrees,  the 
interest  elasticity  of  demand  for  funds.  The  first  of  these  is  the  expectations 
of  borrowers  about  future  changes  in  interest  rates.  In  the  current  context 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  borrowers  will  regard  an  increase  in  local  rates 
as  temporary,  expecting  a  reversal  of  the  upward  movement  in  the  near  future. 
For  the  present  level  of  rates  can  be  looked  upon  as  being  in  “high  gear”, 
whether  viewed  in  terms  of  current  economic  conditions  at  home  or  in  relation 
to  the  “see-saw”  behaviour  of  the  British  Bank  rate  over  the  recent  past.^ 

If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  one  should  expect  a  high  rather  than  a  low 
interest  elasticity  of  demand  for  funds.  Conversely,  if  borrowers  expect  that 
the  upward  trend  in  interest  rates  will  be  maintained  in  the  future,  there 
would  be  a  tendency  for  the  interest  elasticity  of  demand  to  be  zero  or 
negative. 

The  second  factor  which  may  influence  the  interest  elasticity  of  demand 
for  funds  is  the  ability  of  borrowers  to  pass  on  increased  interest  charges  by 
way  of  higher  prices,  which  in  turn  depends  on  price  elasticities  of  demand 
facing  individual  sellers  in  product  markets.  However,  the  significance  of 
higher  interest  charges  is  only  great  where  interest  represents  a  sizeable  pro¬ 
portion  of  total  costs. 

Naturally  we  will  expect  to  find  that  different  sellers  are  faced  by  different 
price  elasticities  of  demand.  But  it  will  be  surprising  if  the  cases  where  these 
are  low  are  the  same  in  which  interest  charges  constitute  a  sizeable  proportion 
of  cost.  For  example,  the  demand  for  Jamaican  (and  West  Indian)  sugar  is 
relatively  inelastic  owing  to  the  quota  arrangement  made  under  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Sugar  Agreement.®  At  the  same  time,  however,  interest  charges 
represent  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  total  costs.  On  the  other  hand.  Housing  may 
be  an  outstanding  exception,  since  one  suspects  that  here  the  existence  of  low 
elasticities  coincides  with  important  contributions  to  total  costs  on  the  part 
of  interest. 

On  balance,  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  high  rather  than  low  elasticities, 

6The  ‘see-saw’  behaviour  of  the  Bank  Rate  was  discussed  by  the  Radcliffe  Commit  ee  in  their 
examinaion  of  the  rela'ionship  between  short  and  long  rates  during  the  1950’s.  The  Report 
pointed  out  that  up  to  1957  changes  in  short  rates  had  little  effect  on  long  ra*es  because 
they  were  regarded  by  transactors  as  temporary  (See  Paras.  448,  496  and  497).  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  that  this  relationship  does  not  h'  Id  in  Jamaica  where  long  ra’es,  such  as  the 
mortgage  rate,  tend  to  move  automatically  w  th  changes  in  the  lending  rates  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  banks.  Thus  we  need  only  consider  h<  re  the  effects  of  the  ‘see-saw’  movement  on  the 
behaviour  of  borrowers. 

BThis  must  no*  be  confused  with  cases  where  at  any  given  price  Jamaica  may  be  able  to  sell 
more  than  her  quota  because  of  shor  falls  in  production  in  other  West  Indian  or  Common¬ 
wealth  territories. 
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since  the  effects  of  current  attitudes  towards  the  future  of  interest  rates  are 
likely  to  outweigh  those  arising  from  the  other  influences  to  which  we  have 
pointed.  However,  this  is  merely  an  informed  guess.  Further  research  is 
clearly  needed  before  more  definite  propositions  can  be  advanced. 

In  regard  to  the  factors  which  influence  the  intensity  of  demand,  we  shall 
draw  attention  to  only  one  —  expectations  about  the  profitability  of  expendi¬ 
ture  out  of  borrowed  funds.  These  are  in  part  dependent  on  the  current 
and  expected  levels  of  demand  for  the  goods  and  services  provided  by 
borrowers;  and  in  this  connection  we  might  note  that  the  present  picture  is 
somewhat  unclear  owing  to  the  operation  of  forces  in  different  directions. 
For  one  thing,  there  has  been  some  talk  in  commercial  and  political  circles 
cf  a  “recession”  or  “slowing  down”  in  economic  activity,  which  is  perhaps  not 
unrelated  to  the  end  of  the  “boomlet”  in  consumer  credit.  Furthermore,  the 
recent  developments  concerning  Britain’s  participation  in  the  Common  Market 
have  increased  uncertainty  about  future  export  markets  and  prices.  Against 
this,  persistent  international  tension  may  sustain  optimism  about  the  future 
buoyancy  of  export  markets  for  “strategic”  products  such  as  bauxite  and  sugar. 
In  addition,  a  markedly  higher  level  of  public  expenditure  is  planned  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  while,  substantial  increases  in  foreign  aid  are  anticipated 
over  the  next  year  or  tw'o. 

It  is  clearly  difficult  to  form  too  firm  a  judgment  on  this  particular  aspect 
of  the  question,  and  we  can  merely  conclude  that  any  presumption  of  up- 
\\'ard  shifts  in  demand  is  unwarranted.  However,  in  the  light  of  our  entire 
discussion  of  elements  on  the  demand  side,  it  would  be  surprising  if  the  in¬ 
creases  in  local  lending  rates  were  not  to  lead  to  a  fall  in  the  quantity  of 
loanable  funds  demanded. 

Once  we  allow  for  this  possibility,  the  behaviour  of  the  commercial  banks 
(that  is  supply  conditions)  becomes  critical.  If  we  assume  that  the  supply 
schedule  of  bank  credit  is  given,  then  a  fall  in  the  quantity  of  funds  demanded 
will  lead  to  a  situation  of  excess  supply,  and  a  new  equilibrium  can  be 
achieved  only  by  an  export  of  surplus  balances,  or  by  an  increased  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  commercial  banks  to  hold  local  assets  as  cover  for  their 
deposit  liabilities.  The  second  possibility  can  be  satisfied  either  if  the  com¬ 
mercial  banks  hold  local  currency  or  Jamaican  Treasury'  Bills.  But  one 
could  easily  dismiss  the  possibility  of  a  choice  of  local  currency  since  this 
implies  that  they  will  be  willing  to  hold  non-eaming  assets  rather  than  earn¬ 
ing  assets.'^ 

As  far  as  the  choice  between  the  holding  of  local  Treasury  Bills  and  the 
exporting  of  funds  to  London  is  concerned,  the  greater  variety  of  assets  in  the 
latter  market  will  probably  weigh  in  its  favour.  But  even  if  the  banks  choose 
to  demand  local  Treasury  Bills  in  preference  to  exporting  funds,  (and  the 
Authorities  are  willing  to  supply  them),  the  net  effect  of  the  monetary  changes 
will  only  have  been  to  support  an  undesired  diversion  of  resources  from  the 
private  to  the  public  sector  —  unless  one  was  willing  to  argue  that  prior  to 

^Even  if  they  were,  this  will  also  le.nd  to  a  sub-optimal  tise  of  funds. 
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these  changes  there  was  a  mal-distribution  of  financial  resources  between 
these  two  sectors. 

We  have  now  answered  our  second  question  by  saying  that  there  is  no 
certainty  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Bank  of  Jamaica  will  check  the  outflow 
of  funds  to  foreign  centres.  In  addition  even  if  it  were  to  do  so,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  domestic  use  of  loanable  funds  will  be  optimised. 

IV 

Finally  we  must  explore  the  alternative  techniques  of  operation  which  were 
available  to  the  Central  Bank.  It  seems  that  the  only  alternative  weapons 
available  to  the  Bank  of  Jamaica  were  the  raising  of  the  local  assets  ratio, 
moral  suasion  or  the  combination  of  these  two  with  higher  interest  rates. 

Now  an  increase  in  the  local  assets  ratio  unaccompanied  by  an  increase  in 
local  interest  rates  or  by  the  use  of  moral  suasion,  will  prevent  an  outflow 
of  funds  if  the  commercial  banks  do  not  reduce  advances,  and  if  they  are  the 
sole  holders  of  idle  balances  in  the  system.  So  far  as  advances  are  concerned, 
the  commercial  banks  will  attempt  to  maximise  profits  by  changing  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  portfolios  between  local  and  foreign  assets.  Advances  may 
then  be  reduced  at  home  in  order  to  release  funds  for  export.  In  the  other 
case,  if  the  banks  are  not  the  sole  holders  of  idle  balances,  an  increase  in  the 
local  assets  ratio  will  not  prevent  an  outflow  of  funds  by  other  holders  such 
as  Hire  Purchase  Companies,  Building  Societies,  Insurance  Companies  and 
Private  Firms.  It  is  evident  then,  that  the  eflFectiveness  of  increases  in  the 
local  assets  ratio  is  severely  limited  by  the  fact  that  non-banking  financial 
intermediaries  stand  outside  its  sphere  of  operation,  and  by  the  ability  of 
the  commercial  banks  to  shift  the  composition  of  their  assets. 

The  second  alternative  was  the  use  of  moral  suasion.  It  has  been  argued* 
that  in  Jamaica  this  could  be  a  very  effective  weapon  of  control  because  of 
the  small  number  of  commercial  banks.  But  this  argument  does  not  accord 
with  the  recent  experience  in  highly  developed  money  markets  such  as  the 
United  Kingdom  where  there  is  also  a  small  number  of  commercial  banks. 
In  any  event,  assuming  as  we  have  done,  that  the  commercial  banks  are  profit- 
oriented  and  owe  allegiance  to  an  outside  system,  there  is  no  warrant  for 
presuming  that  they  will  respect  “the  nod  from  local  headquarters”  except 
under  very  special  conditions.®  Moreover,  the  very  fact  that  other  techniques 
cf  control  have  been  used,  suggests  that  the  Authorities  are  fully  aware  that 
moral  suasion  alone  cannot  do  the  job. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  use  of  interest  rates,  the  local  assets  ratio 
and  moral  suasion  in  combination  (which  in  fact  means  the  use  of  interest 
rates  and  the  local  asset  ratio  taken  together,  since  we  feel  that  given  its 
existing  powers,  the  Bank  can  place  little  reliance  on  moral  suasion).  Now 

8See  forthcoming  Report  by  Professor  Arthur  Bloomfield  on  “Central  Banking  Arrangements 
for  the  West  Indies  Federation:  Issues  and  Alternatives.” 

9For  instance,  if  as  we  propose  later,  the  Bank  of  Jamaica  is  given  the  power  to  impose  ex¬ 
change  controls  over  all  overseas  payments,  this  may  increase  the  potency  of  moral  suasion. 
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the  combined  use  of  these  two  weapons  will  tend  to  encourage  suppliers  of 
loanable  funds  to  deploy  their  resources  at  home.  Commercial  banks  and 
other  holders  of  idle  balances  will  be  induced  to  do  so  by  higher  lending  rates, 
while  the  banks  alone  will  have  the  additional  incentive  of  the  local  assets 
ratio.  However,  as  we  have  already  shown  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  borrowing 
may  reduce  the  quantity  of  loanable  funds  demanded  and  thus  create  an 
effective  surplus.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  conceivable  that  even  with 
a  higher  local  assets  ratio,  the  decline  in  advances  and  deposits  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  banks,  and  the  existence  of  surplus  balances  in  the  hands  of  non¬ 
banking  intermediaries  may  lead  to  an  outflow  of  funds. 

So  far  our  analysis  has  shown  up  three  weaknesses  in  the  techniques  of 
control  with  which  the  Bank  has  been  formally  endowed.  First,  the  use  of 
higher  interest  rates  tends  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  loans  market  and 
exercises  downward  pressure  on  the  level  of  activity  at  home.  Secondly,  the 
freedom  of  capital  movements  between  London  and  Jamaica  permits  the  com¬ 
mercial  banks  to  achieve  an  equilibrium  of  their  own  which  is  not  necessarily 
coincident  with  overall  equilibrium  in  the  local  money  market.  Thirdly,  the 
existing  monetary  controls  can  be  applied  only  to  the  commercial  banks  which 
leaves  other  growing  and  important  financial  institutions  free  from  monetary 
management. 

V 

We  wish  now  to  consider  certain  changes  in  the  Bank’s  operations  which 
are  required  to  meet  the  deficiences  outlined  above.  To  start  with,  it  is  clear 
that  interest  rates  are  unsuitable  for  purposes  of  insulation  since  they  affect 
the  level  of  activity  at  home;  their  use  should  therefore  be  confined  to  circum¬ 
stances  where  the  main  objective  of  the  Authorities  is  to  promote  changes 
in  the  level  of  activity.  Secondly,  it  is  evident  that  the  power  to  impose  con¬ 
trols  over  foreign  payments  must  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank.  For 
we  have  shown  that  the  ability  of  the  commercial  banks  to  shift  funds  out  of 
the  country  limits  the  effectiveness  of  the  remaining  weapons.  Owing  to  the 
radical  nature  of  this  proposal,  we  intend  to  digress  at  length  to  consider  some 
of  the  arguments  against  equipping  the  Bank  with  such  power. 

One  such  argument  is  that  this  would  involve  the  delegation  of  too  much 
power  to  the  Central  Bank.  This  objection  makes  little  sense,  if  the  Bank 
is  properly  regarded  as  an  agency  of  the  Government,  engaged  in  executing 
one  sub-division  of  general  economic  policy.  In  any  event,  the  Bank  has  been 
formally  charged  in  the  Law  “to  keep  and  administer  the  external  reserv'es  of 
Jamaica”.  This  implies  logically  some  control  over  movements  in  the  foreign 
exchange  reserves.  Perhaps  what  is  required  at  this  stage  is  a  clear  statement 
that  the  external  reserves  of  the  country  are  defined  to  include  the  overseas 
balances  held  by  the  commercial  banks. 

'The  second  argument  relates  also  to  administrative  matters.  It  is  held  that 
exchange  controls  involve  the  making  of  complex  regulations  which  may  not 
be  susceptible  of  rapid  implementation.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  con- 
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tention.  But  one  should  note  that  exchange  controls  have  been  administered 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  world  war,  albeit  in  the  interest  of  sterling 
area  arrangements.  And  it  has  hardly  ever  been  suggested  that  the  adminis¬ 
trative  difficulties  alone  justified  abandonment  of  this  commitment. 

The  third  argument  is  that  the  imposition  of  direct  controls  may  destroy 
the  confidence  of  financial  institutions  and  may  even  lead  to  a  flight  of  some 
of  them  from  the  territory.  Here  we  need  only  cite  the  evidence  given  to  the 
Radcliffe  Committee  by  representatives  of  some  of  the  banks  serving  in  the 
area.  There,*”  it  was  made  clear  that  the  banks  envisaged  that  they  would 
have  to  deposit  at  least  a  part  of  their  surplus  balances  held  abroad  with  the 
local  central  bank.  On  one  interpretation  this  could  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  bankc  expect  some  future  control  over  the  flow  of  funds  between  the  West 
Indies  and  London.** 

A  fourth  objection  may  be  that  the  unilateral  use  of  exchange  controls  will 
not  be  in  conformity  with  membership  of  the  Sterling  Area,  since  this  implies 
restrictions  on  payments  to  countries  within  the  area.  India’s  experience  casts 
some  doubt  on  the  strength  of  this  argument,  since  she  has  applied  controls 
on  sterling  transactions  in  the  interest  of  internal  development.  In  any  case 
this  raises  the  wider  question  as  to  whether  sterling  area  ties  must  automati¬ 
cally  be  maintained  without  a  critical  re-appraisal  of  their  advantages.** 

Finally,  we  must  deal  with  what  is  probably  the  most  important  objection 
to  the  use  of  exchange  controls.  And  that  is  its  alleged  disincentive  effect  on 
foreign  capital.  This  again  raises  broader  questions  relating  to  the  whole 
strategy  of  development  to  which  we  cannot  possibly  do  justice  here.  How¬ 
ever,  we  shall  point  to  a  few  of  the  main  considerations. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  little  empirical  evidence  to  support  the  contention 
that  foreign  entrepreneurs  are  more  interested  in  guarantees  about  the  re¬ 
patriation  of  capital  and  profits  than  in  the  availability  of  profit-making  possi¬ 
bilities.  One  may  well  argue  that  so  long  as  foreign  investors  are  assured 
that  action  taken  by  the  local  authorities  is  designed  to  sustain  the  buoyancy  ! 
of  the  economy,  and  to  strengthen  its  ability  to  meet  external  commitments 
in  the  longer  run,  they  may  not  be  unduly  deterred  by  the  imposition  of  ex¬ 
change  restrictions  in  the  current  period. 

Even  if  they  were,  there  remains  the  possibility  of  granting  specific  exemp¬ 
tions  in  cases  where  strategic  projects  or  sectors  are  involved.  Among  other  j 
things  this  would  have  the  merit  of  forcing  the  government  to  undertake  a  I 
searching  examination  of  the  amount  and  types  of  foreign  investment  which  | 

lOSee  Par.  VI  (ii).  Memorandum  of  Evidence  submi'ted  by  Canadian  Members  of  the  British  j 
Overseas  Banks  Association,  Vol.  II  of  Evidence.  See  also,  question  4476  and  4477  in  the 
Volume  of  Oral  Evidence. 

llThe  fact  that  the  banks  envisaged  handinf;  over  only  a  part  of  their  overseas  balances 
to  the  Central  Bank  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  ♦he  proposition  that  they  ant^-' - 
some  central  banking  control  over  overseas  balances.  For  under  most  exchange  control  sys¬ 
tems  commercial  banks  are  allowed  to  hold  small  working  balances  abroad. 

12 We  leave  ♦his  task  to  another  paper  since  we  are  not  al'ogether  happy  with  the  ti-nt- 
men*  accorded  to  this  question  by  other  writers.  For  a  recent  attempt  to  treat  the  problem 
see  article  by  "Analvst”  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Oxford  University  Institute  of  Statistics,  Nov¬ 
ember  1959  pp.  357  to  371. 
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are  required.  In  this  context  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  statement 
by  Professor  Lewis: 

“I  wish  to  say  very  firmly  that  in  my  judgment,  the  West  Indies  can  supply 
all  the  capital  that  is  required  if  it  is  prepared  to  do  so.”^* 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this  view,  it  is  clear  that  the  seriousness  of  this 
objection  is  lessened  to  the  extent  that  the  West  Indies  could  mobilise 
more  of  their  own  capital  for  developmental  purposes. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  they  can  do  so  in  respect  of  short-term  capital** 
which  is  usually  provided  through  the  banking  system.  For  instance  between 
(he  years  1953  and  1959  the  liquid  assets  ratio  of  commercial  banks  operating 
in  the  West  Indies  Federation,  never  fell  below  32  percent;  in  most  years  it 
was  much  above  40  percent.*®  When  we  consider  that  the  Jamaican  Audiorities 
regard  a  minimum  liquid  assets  ratio  of  15  percent  as  adequate,*®  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  excess  bank  liquidity  within  the  Federal  area 
as  a  whole.  This  is  not  true  for  Jamaica  taken  alone  since  in  1959  for  example, 
the  liquid  assets  ratio  of  the  commercial  banks  was  as  low  as  13  percent.  Yet 
this  does  not  necessarily  invalidate  our  point.  Rather  it  reinforces  the  case 
for  unified  banking  arrangements  within  the  Federation  —  a  matter  which 
we  shall  examine  elsewhere. 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  the  general  presumption  that  the  West  Indies 
is  a  “surplus  area”  is  lent  support  by  the  oral  Evidence  given  by  the  Canadian 
Bank  representatives  to  the  Radcliffe  Committee.  We  quote  a  relevant  passage 
below  — 

You  say  that  there  are  funds  surplus  to  the  requirements  of  the  Banks  with 
branches  in  the  Caribbean  which  remain  on  deposit  in  the  London  Offices.  Does 
this  mean  that  there  are  larger  niunbers  of  bank  customers  in  the  Caribbean  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  people  wishing  to  borrow  there,  and  that  you  have  sur¬ 
pluses  of  funds  arising? 

Yes,  total  deposits  are  much  greater  than  loans  in  the  Caribbean. 

It  is  not  lust  a  seasonal  matteir  Is  this  continuing? 

Deposits  fluctuate  seasonally  but  are  much  higher  than  advances  all  the  year  round. 
If  you  could  find  banking  borrowers  there,  would  you  be  glad  to  lend  more  in  the 
Caribbean? 

Yes,  with  a  view  to  proper  liquidity,  we  should  be  very  pleased  to  lend  money  in 
the  Caribbean  on  sound  transactions.! 7 

To  sum  up,  although,  admittedly  we  have  not  examined  all  possible  argu¬ 
ments,  we  have  shown  that  a  convincing  case  against  the  imposition  of  ex¬ 
change  control  remains  to  be  made.  Meanwhile  the  positive  advantages  of 
such  a  step  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  third  and  final  possibility  of  change  which  we  wish  to  consider  is  the 

t-tSee,  W.  A.  Lewis,  “Employment  Policy  in  an  Under-developed  Area”,  Social  and  Economic 
S.iulies,  Vol.  7,  No.  3,  Page  53. 

l4The  distinction  we  are  making  here  between  short  and  long  term  capital  is  for  convenience 
only,  since  it  is  obvious  tha*  in  so  far  as  there  is  greater  mobilisation  of  short-term  funds,  more 
resources  will  be  released  for  long-term  purposes.  Indeed  in  several  cases  short-term  funds  are 
used  for  meeting  long-term  requirements. 

iBSee,  Table  X,  West  Indies  Financial  Statistics,  No.  1  of  1960  prepared  by  the  Federal 
Statistical  Office. 

iSSee  Section  12  of  the  Banking  Law  1960. 

iTQuestions  4466  to  4468  in  Volume  of  Oral  Evidence. 
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question  of  bringing  non-banking  financial  intermediaries  within  the  scope 
of  central  banking  controls.** 

We  have  already  suggested  that  the  local  assets  ratio  can  become  a  much 
more  effective  instrument  if  it  is  extended  to  these  institutions,  and  no  doubt 
in  different  circumstances  advantages  may  be  also  derived  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  other  controls  such  as,  for  example,  variable  reserve  ratios. 

Such  a  change  is  in  line  with  thinking  in  monetary  circles  in  several  coun¬ 
tries.  For  instance,  the  Governor  of  the  South  African  Reserve  Bank  pointed 
out  in  his  Memorandum  to  the  Radcliffe  Committee  that  these  institutions  can 
be  “instrumental  in  chanelling  too  large  a  proportion  of  loanable  funds  into 
types  of  expenditure  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  society  as  a  whole,  may 
not  be  judged  to  be  the  most  desirable  at  that  stage”  and  added  that  “if 
monetary  policy  is  to  be  really  effective  in  the  future,  then  other  financial 
institutions  must  somehow  be  brought  within  its  orbit  to  a  greater  extent.”*® 

The  Radcliffe  Committee  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  undecided  on  the 
point.  For  although  in  paragraph  394  of  their  report  they  expressed  the  view 
that  such  controls  would  involve  unwelcome  administrative  burdens,  in  later 
sections**  they  recognised  the  need  to  extend  controls  which  would  normally 
apply  to  the  banks  to  other  institutions  as  well.  We  need  hardly  state  that  in 
the  Jamaican  context  where  the  Hire  Purchase  Companies  tend  to  encourage 
expenditure  on  consumption,  especially  on  foreign-produced  consumer  dur¬ 
ables,  the  South  African  position  is  rather  more  in  point. 


In  summary,  the  substance  of  the  argument  as  developed  in  this  paper  is: 

(1)  If  monetary  policy  in  Jamaica  is  to  be  consistent  with  overall 
economic  policy,  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  Jamaica  must  be  designed 
principally  to  serve  the  needs  of  economic  growth.  (Part  I); 

(2)  So  far  as  there  has  been  a  statutory  ranking  of  policy  priorities  for 
the  Bank  it  appears  that  the  objective  of  encouraging  grovvkh  has  been 
subordinated  to  those  of  maintaining  the  value  of  the  Jamaican  pound 
at  home  and  abroad.  (Part  I); 

(3)  The  first  operations  of  the  Bank  have  revealed  a  certain  administra¬ 
tive  re-ordering  of  these  priorities  since  the  measures  taken  involve:  (a) 
a  slight  devaluation  and  (b)  the  possibility  (however  remote)  of  in¬ 
creased  costs  and  prices  at  home  and  consequently,  of  a  reduction  in  the 
internal  value  of  money.  (Part  II). 

(4)  Given  the  alternatives  open  to  the  commercial  banks,  and  realistic 
assiimptions  about  demand  conditions  and  about  the  interest  elasticity 

ISThis  possibility  has  attracted  considerable  support  in  the  literature  on  monetary  manage¬ 
ment.  See,  particularly,  J.  G.  Gurley  and  E.  S.  Shaw,  ‘Tinancial  Aspects  of  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment”,  American  Economic  Review,  September  1955  pp.  515  to  538. 

lOSee  paragraphs  48  to  52,  Memorandum  of  Evidence  Submitted  by  the  Governor  of  the 
South  African  Reserve  Bank,  p.  290  of  Vol.  I  of  Memorandum  of  Evidence. 

20See,  paragrai^is  504  and  509  of  their  report. 
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of  borrowing,  it  appears  that  increased  interest  rates  may  not  effectively 
prevent  an  outflow  of  funds  as  well  as  a  mal-distribution  of  resources 
in  the  loans  market.  (Part  III). 

(5)  Following  from  (4),  changes  in  interest  rates  do  not  seem  to  be  an 
adequate  “instrument  of  insulation”.  Suitable  alternatives  need  to  be 
found.  (Part  IV). 

( 6 )  Given  realistic  assumptions  about  both  supply  and  demand,  and  with 
the  present  restricted  scope  of  the  Central  Bank’s  operations,  the  alter¬ 
natives  formally  open  to  the  Authorities  promise  no  greater  success  than 
the  measures  which  have  been  employed.  (Part  IV). 

(7)  Following  from  (4),  (5)  and  (6)  it  may  be  necessary  (a)  to  widen 
the  controls  available  to  the  Bank  by  giving  it  the  power  to  impose  ex¬ 
change  controls  and  (b)  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the  Bank's  operations 
to  cover  non-banking  financial  intermediaries.  (Part  V). 

One  final  point  must  be  mentioned.  In  this  paper,  we  have  discussed 
monetary  management  in  terms  of  the  rather  restricted  approach  to  insulation 
adopted  by  the  Authorities.  They  appear  to  conceive  of  the  problem  as  one 
of  adjusting  to  changes  taking  place  in  the  metropolitan  economy.  We  see  it 
as  one  of  making  a  break  with  the  past  by  undertaking  a  total  reorganisation 
of  the  local  economy  and  of  the  institutions  which  service  it.  For  monetary 
policy  this  probably  requires,  as  a  first  step,  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
disequilibrium  which  exists  between  present  costs,  prices  and  patterns  of  ex¬ 
penditure  and  the  desired  rate  of  growth.  In  order  to  correct  this,  a  substan¬ 
tial  devaluation  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  possibilities. 
Such  a  consideration,  however,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay. 
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POLITICS  OF  THE  DEVELOPING  AREAS 
by  A.  W.  Singham 

Two  significant  studies  have  appeared  recently  on  the  politics  of  the 
developing  areas.^  These  studies  are  a  welcome  relief  after  the  number  of 
specific,  descriptive  and  theoretical  studies  that  have  appeared.*  Both  Almond 
and  associates  and  Emerson  have  attempted  the  diffic^  task  of  synthesizing 
a  vast  body  of  literature  dealing  with  the  developing  areas,  at  the  same 
time  constructing  “models”  for  political  analysis.  The  theoretical  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  two  studies  indicates  the  variety  of  approaches  utilized  by  political 
scientists.  Almond,  reflecting  the  mood  of  the  “young  turks”  in  political 
science,  who  are  disappointed  and  disenchanted  by  traditional  methods, 
introduces  the  political  scientist  to  concepts  and  categories  used  by  anthro¬ 
pologists  and  sociologists,  while  Emerson  reflects  the  influence  of  history 
on  political  science  and  exposes  the  impetuous  yoimg  functionalists  to  the 
value  of  studying  institutional  change  in  politics. 

One  of  the  by-products  of  the  study  of  the  developing  areas  has  been 
that  it  has  forced  the  social  scientist  to  review  the  traditional  methods 
of  analysis  and  to  accept  newer  and  possibly  more  fruitful  analytical  tools. 
The  most  important  consequence  has  been  that  the  traditional  division 
between  theory  and  method  has  blurred,  forcing  the  political  scientist  to 
develop  a  body  of  theoretical  generalizations  that  are  empirically  based. 
Parsons’  structure-functional  theory,  for  example,  provided  the  conceptual 
framework  for  a  number  of  empirical  studies  in  sociology.  Almond  and 
Coleman  have  attempted  to  develop  a  body  of  theory  that  could  have 
a  similar  effect  on  political  science.  If  this  influence  continues,  we  may 
begin  to  expect  theoretically  relevant  studies  in  the  near  future. 

While  Almond  and  Coleman  have  raised  the  level  of  discussion  it  is 
equally  refreshing  to  note  that  in  these  days  of  “group”  research,  Emerson 
has  single-handedly  attempted  to  synthesize  data  about  the  whole  under¬ 
developed  world  and  to  present  it  in  such  a  clear  and  precise  manner. 

While  the  approach  of  these  two  studies  differs,  the  subject  matter  is 
similar.  Almond  and  associates  cover  aproximately  75  countries,  while  Emer¬ 
son  is  primarily  concerned  with  those  nations  emerging  from  colonial  status 
to  independence  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Both  studies  attempt  to  describe  and 

iGabriel  A.  Almond  and  James  S.  Coleman,  The  Politics  of  the  Developing  Areas,  Princeton, 
Princeton  University  Press.  1960,  and  Rupert  Emerson,  From  Empire  to  Nation,  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1960. 

2For  a  select  bibliography  of  recent  items  dealing  with  the  theory  of  political  development 
see  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  review. 
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analyse  political  change.  In  that  sense  they  are  developmental  studies,  i.e., 
they  attempt  to  explain  change. 

In  spite  of  these  similarities  there  are  some  fundamental  differences.  A 
layman  reading  these  two  books  would  be  quite  convinced  that  these  gentle¬ 
men  could  not  belong  to  the  same  fraternity  of  political  scientists.  For  example 
in  discussing  political  leadership,  Almond  and  Coleman  state: 

The  political  recruitment  function  takes  up  where  the  general  political  socializa¬ 
tion  function  leaves  off.  It  recruits  members  of  the  society  out  of  particular  sub¬ 
cultures  —  relimous  communities,  statuses,  classes,  ethnic  communities,  and  the 
like  —  inducts  uiem  into  the  specialized  roles  of  the  political  system,  trains  them 
in  the  appropriate  skills,  provides  them  with  political  cognitive  maps,  values, 
expectations,  and  affects.^ 

Emerson  on  the  other  hand  describes  the  same  process  in  the  following 
terms: 

In  the  colonial  setting,  the  rising  Westernized  middle  class  elements  have 
generally  been  able  to  take  a  clear  pmitical  lead,  while  similar  groups  in  the  non¬ 
colonial  countries  have  had  to  make  their  peace  with  the  still  powerful  elements 
of  the  old  regime.  It  is  evident  that  no  black-and-white  opposition  between  the 
two  situations  can  be  established.  In  colonial  areas  the  men  who  have  come  into 
the  Western  orbit  are  sometimes  the  sons  of  the  families  which  made  up  the  older 
elite,  while  in  non-colonial  countries  the  traditional  leading  groups  embrace  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  men  who  have  had  experience  abroad  and  have 
received  their  education  in  Western  schools  and  universities.^ 

From  the  above,  a  naive  reader  would  immediately  conclude  that  Almond 
engages  in  unnecessary  jargon,  while  Emerson  emerges  as  a  hero  for  his 
straight-forwardness  and  simplicity.  It  has  become  popular  in  some  circles, 
especially  in  political  science,  to  reject  sociological  and  anthropological 
terminology  by  labelling  it  as  jargon.  The  language  of  social  science,  because 
of  its  subject  matter,  has  often  been  derived  from  everyday  usages.  But 
as  the  social  sciences  develop,  a  specific  language  with  special  meaning 
has  emerged.  Hence,  Almond  is  not  engaging,  I  believe,  in  conscious  ob¬ 
scurantism  when  he  describes  the  recruitment  process  in  sociological  terms. 
We  have  to  examine  his  terminology,  not  in  its  aesthetic  sense,  but  in  its 
“contextual”  sense.  His  terms  and  concepts  have  special  meaning  only  if 
they  are  understood  in  terms  of  the  whole  system  he  is  analyzing. 

Let  us  turn  then  to  this  “model”  he  has  developed,  and  examine  whether 
the  use  of  this  model  and  its  particular  vocabulary  were  justified.  Almond 
begins  by  recognizing  the  “culture-bound”  character  of  western  political 
analysis.  The  emergence  of  the  new  states  of  Asia  and  Africa  with  their 
indigenous  cultures  has  meant  that  traditional  political  categories  have  to 
be  broadened  and  in  some  cases  replaced.  He  then  proceeds  to  outline  the 
major  characteristics  of  a  political  system  which  can  be  utilized  to  analyze 
both  western  and  non-westem  political  systems.  He  is  dissatisfied  with 
Weber’s  classic  definition  of  the  state  and  attempts  to  modify  it,  borrowing 
extensively  from  Parsons  and  Levy.  He  characterizes  the  political  system  as 

that  system  of  interactions  to  be  found  in  all  independent  societies  which 
performs  the  functions  of  integration  and  adaptation  (both  internally  and  vis-a-vis 
3 Almond  and  Coleman,  p.  31. 

^Emerson,  p.  241. 
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other  societies)  by  means  of  the  employment,  or  threat  of  employment,  of  more 
or  less  legitimate  physical  compulsion.  Tne  political  system  is  the  legitimate  order- 
maintaining  or  transforming  system  in  the  society.!^ 

The  political  system  then  is  a  net-work  of  political  roles  where  the 
“actors”  are  oriented  toward  certain  collective  goals.  Once  Almond  accepts 
the  systems  analysis  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  immediately  introduc¬ 
ing  the  term  functionalism.  For,  as  Alvin  Couldner  has  so  succintly  put 
it,  “The  intellectual  fundament  of  functional  theory  in  sociology  is  the  concept 
of  a  ‘system’.  Functionalism  is  nothing  if  it  not  the  analysis  of  social  patterns 
as  parts  of  larger  systems  of  behaviour  and  belief.  Ultimately,  therefore, 
an  understanding  of  functionalism  in  sociology  requires  an  understanding 
of  the  resources  of  tlie  concept  of  ‘system’.”®  Gouldner  warns,  however, 
that  “here,  as  in  other  embryo  disciplines,  the  fundamental  concepts  are 
rich  in  ambiguity.”’ 

It  is  this  ambiguity  that  Almond  tries  desperately  to  avoid,  by  specifying 
the  universal  characteristics  of  political  systems.  He  then  identifies  four 
of  them: 

(1)  All  political  systems  have  political  structures.  (2)  The  same  functions 
are  performed  by  all  systems.  (3)  All  political  structures  are  multi-functional. 
(4)  All  political  systems  are  mixed,  in  that  they  are  not  all  entirely  modem 
or  traditional. 

He  then  looks  at  the  fimctions  performed  by  the  political  systems.  Using 
Easton’s  input-output  analysis,  he  introduces  the  following: 

A.  Input  functions 

1.  Political  socialization  and  recruitment 

2.  Interest  articulation 

3.  Interest  aggregation 

4.  Political  communication 

B.  Output  functions 

5.  Rule-making 

6.  Rule  application 

7.  Rule  adjudication* 

Thus  Almond  concludes  that  once  we  accept  the  concept  of  a  political 
system,  with  its  input  and  output  functions,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
meaningfully  analyze  all  political  systems. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  Almond  has  not  taken  seriously  the 
“models”  suggested  by  Sutton  and  Riggs.  Sutton,  for  example,  has  brilliantly 
utilized  the  Parsonian  pattern  variables  for  comparative  analysis.  Almond  is 
a  little  unfair  when  he  suggests  that  the  pattern  variable  concept  has  led 
to  polarization.  On  the  contrary,  both  Riggs  and  Sutton  are  quite  cognisant 

SAlmond  and  Coleman,  p.  7. 

6Alvin  W.  Gouldner,  “Reciprocity  and  Autonomy  in  Functional  Theory”,  in  Gross,  Symposium 
on  Sociological  Theory,  Row  Peterson  and  Co.,  Evanston,  Illinois,  1959,  p.  241. 
t Gouldner,  p.  241. 

SAlmond  and  Coleman,  p.  17. 
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of  the  fact  that  their  models  are  merely  two  ideal  types  at  the  two  ends  of 
a  continuum.  In  fact  they  are  quite  aware  of  the  transitional  nature  of  most 
societies.  While  we  can  agree  with  Almond  that  every  industrial  system  has 
an  agrarian  system  within  it,  it  is  most  important  that  we  distinguish  between 
the  agrarian  system  within,  say,  the  U.S.A.  and  the  agrarian  system  in 
India.  While  one  can  readily  agree  with  Almond  on  the  need  for  develop¬ 
mental  models,  one  must  be  equally  aware  of  the  fact  that  for  transitional 
societies  it  is  quite  difficult  to  develop  models  that  do  not  become  obsolete 
with  time. 

Having  developed  these  analytical  categories,  Almond  then  gathers  around 
him  a  munber  of  area  specialists,  who  proceed  to  collect  data  in  their 
individual  areas.  The  areas  covered  are  South  Asia,  South  East  Asia,  Latin 
America,  the  Middle  East  and  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  In  a  sense  this  is  the 
most  disappointing  part  of  the  volume,  for  one  would  have  expected  these 
area  specialists  to  take  Almond’s  categories  seriously,  and  especially  to  follow 
his  methodological  suggestion  that  “the  functional  theory  of  the  polity  which 
we  have  elaborated  above  does  specify  the  elements  of  the  polity  in  such 
form  as  may  ultimately  make  possible  statistical  and  perhaps  mathematical 
formulation.”®  (Emphasis  mine) 

With  the  exception  of  Coleman’s  chapter  on  Sub-Saharan  Ahrica  the  rest 
of  the  writers  depend  almost  entirely  on  historical  data.  This  part  of  the 
study  reads  like  the  traditional  texts  in  political  science.  Instead  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  rigorous  and  empirically  based  statements,  loose  and  vague  gen¬ 
eralizations  keep  appearing.  For  example,  we  are  informed  that  “Charisma 
as  another  symbol  of  unity  decreased  in  importance  in  South  Asia  with 
the  death  of  Ali  Jinnah  and  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  in  Pakistan  and  D.  S. 
Senanayake  in  Ceylon.”^®  General  Ayub  Khan,  for  instance,  can  be  called 
charismatic,  in  the  Weberian  sense.  In  spite  of  these  limitations,  these  area 
studies  provide  useful  summaries  of  political  developments. 

In  addition,  Coleman’s  concluding  chapter  makes  it  worthwhile  to  plough 
through  masses  of  detail  in  the  area  chapters.  Coleman  has  done  a  pains¬ 
taking  job  of  arriving  at  generalizations  on  the  basis  of  evidence  presented 
in  the  area  chapters.  After  reviewing  the  75  countries  covered,  he  arrives 
at  the  following  conclusions.  All  of  these  societies  have  modem  as  well  as 
traditional  components.  Further,  they  lack  political  integration  and  finally, 
there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  masses  and  the  elites.  Coleman  then  con¬ 
cludes  that  six  political  consequences  result  from  these  types  of  political 
systems. 

1.  National  politics  are  essentially  urban  politics. 

2.  'The  mral-urban  gap  is  minimized  by  increasing  contacts  between  the 
two  sectors. 

3.  There  is  a  rapid  movement  from  rural  areas  to  urban  areas,  thus 

SAlmond  and  Coleman,  p.  59. 
lOAbnond  and  Coleman,  p.  244. 
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creating  unemployment  and  a  predisposition  to  anomic  activity. 

4.  Industrialization  and  commercialization  have  not  necessarily  resulted 
in  political  integration. 

5.  Political  modernity  has  not  resulted  in  the  ending  of  group  tensions. 
In  some  cases  it  has  resulted  in  renewed  antagonism. 

6.  In  spite  of  political  secularization,  religion  continues  to  influence  poli¬ 
tical  behaviour. 

Coleman  then  introduces  a  very  suggestive  hypothesis  originally  devel¬ 
oped  by  Upset  that  there  is  a  correlation  between  economic  development 
and  political  competitiveness.  To  begin  with.  Upsets  generalization  has 
some  serious  hmitations,  in  that  he  is  describing  economic  achievement  and 
not  development,  as  development  implies  growth  and  Upset  does  not 
measure  growth.  Coleman’s  suggestion  that  there  is  a  positive  correlation 
between  party  competitiveness  and  economic  development  has  serious  im¬ 
plications  for  future  political  developments  in  these  areas.  It  is  here  that 
we  have  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  study  in  that  it  assumes  that 
this  competitiveness  is  practically  synonymous  with  democracy.  Ceylon, 
for  example,  enjoyed  party  democracy  for  a  few  years  and  would  rate 
high  on  Coleman’s  list.  Recent  experiences  since  19M,  however,  lead  one 
to  conclude  that  political  democracy  is  something  more  than  the  mere 
existence  of  competing  political  parties.  The  Philippines  also  rate  high  in 
terms  of  external  performance  in  the  Coleman  scheme,  but  as  Heady  warns 
us: 

This  substantial  parallelism  in  the  lepal  governmental  systems  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  should  not  blind  us  to  the  operational  difFerences  in 

Eolitics  which  affect  the  conduct  of  administration.  For  instance,  the  popular 
ase  for  govenunent  is  much  smaller  in  the  Philippines,  because  of  the  lower 
literacy  rates,  lesser  education,  greater  political  apathy,  restrictions  on  individual 
political  choice,  manipulation  of  the  election  machinery,  and  so  forth.  Political 
^rties  are  even  less  cohesive  and  less  firmly  identified  with  a  political  programme, 
^e  two-party  system  has  been  more  a  myth  than  a  reality.  Political  groupings 
are  highly  personal  in  nature.** 

Finally,  students  of  Far  Eastern  politics  will  be  disappointed  not  to  find 
a  discussion  of  Japan,  but  will  be  shocked  to  find  China  ignored.  From  a 
comparative  point  of  view,  the  absence  of  China  is  almost  unpardonable.*^ 
While  Almond  and  his  associates  attempt  a  taxonomy  of  political  systems, 
Rupert  Emerson,  reflecting  the  historical  orientation,  seeks  an  answer  to 
a  specific  problem.  In  looking  for  his  answers,  he  seeks  evidence  from  the 
social  structure,  the  religious  order  and  economic  organization.  As  his  sub- 

llFerrel  Heady,  “The  Philippine  Administrative  System  —  A  Fusion  of  East  and  West”, 
in  Toward  the  Comparative  S*udy  of  Public  Administration,  Department  of  Government, 
Indiana  Universi^y,  1957,  p.  259. 

i2Shils,  in  a  recent  article,  has  developed  some  new  categories  for  describing  political 
systems.  He  divides  ^hem  into  the  following:  political  democracy,  tutelary  democracy,  modern¬ 
izing  oligarchy,  traditional  oligarchy  and  totalitarian  oligarchy.  Coleman  does  use  some  of 
these  categories  but  unfor'unately  not  all  of  them.  If  he  had  accepted  all  of  Shils’  ca'egories 
then  he  could  not  have  avoided  discussing  Communist  China  and  Japan.  The  inclusion  of 
China  and  Japan  might  have  influenced  his  findings  about  economic  development  and  party 
democracy.  , 
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title  indicates,  he  is  interested  in  the  rise  of  self  assertion  of  Asian  and 
African  peoples.  Their  self-assertion,  he  argues,  arises  out  of  their  reaction 
to  domination.  Thus  he  begins  by  examining  the  nature  and  consequence 
of  imperialism.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  an  American  scholar  utilize 
the  term  in  spite  of  its  Marxist-Leninist  connotations.  He  tries  objectively 
to  evaluate  the  role  of  imperialism,  indicating  both  its  positive  and  negative 
aspects.  But  his  primary  concern  is  not  a  moral  denunciation  but  to  examine 
imperialism  as  an  instrument  of  change. 

Imperialism  scattered  the  revolutionary  seeds  of  Western  civilization  in  haphazard 
fashion  over  the  surface  of  the  ^obe  and  started  them  on  the  first  phases  of  their 
growth.  Its  most  important  result,  ironically  enough,  was  to  rouse  against  itself  the 
nationalisms  —  and  in  some  instances  even  to  create  the  nations  —  which  worked  to 
make  its  continuance  impossible.*^ 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  imperialism  has  been  nation¬ 
alism.  Emerson’s  chapter  on  nationalism  is  an  excellent  treatment  of  the 
concept,  especially  its  new  meaning  in  the  developing  areas.  He  draws  a 
distinction  between  state  and  nation,  a  distinction  that  might  have  clarified 
Almond’s  analysis  greatly.  The  nation,  according  to  Emerson, 

is  today  the  largest  community  which,  when  the  chips  are  down,  effectively 
commands  men’s  loyalty,  overriding  the  claims  both  of  the  lesser  communities 
within  it  and  those  which  cut  across  it  or  potentially  enfold  it  within  a  still 
greater  society,  reaching  ultimately  to  mankind  as  a  whole.  In  this  sense  the 
nation  can  be  called  a  'terminal  community’  with  the  implication  that  it  is  for 
present  purposes  the  effective  end  of  the  road  for  man  as  a  social  animal,  the 
end  point  of  working  solidarity  between  men.*-* 

In  discussing  the  state  he  says: 

Since  the  state  is  in  modem  time  the  most  significant  form  of  organization  of 
men  and  embodies  the  greatest  concentration  of  power,  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  have  been,  and  should  still  be,  a  great  and  revolutionary  struggle  to  secure 
a  coincidence  betw'een  state  and  nation.  The  nation  seeks  to  take  over  the  state 
as  the  political  instmmcnt  through  which  it  can  protect  and  asseri  itscff.*® 

Emerson  recognizes  both  the  integrative  and  disruptive  functions  of  nation¬ 
alism.  Nationalism  as  a  disruptive  force  is  not  often  recognized  by  national¬ 
ist  elites,  in  the  developing  areas.  ' 

Emerson  then  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions,  which  are  very  similar 
to  those  reached  by  Coleman.  He  recognizes  the  gap  between  the  elites 
and  masses.  “Everywhere  the  gap  between  the  mass  of  the  peasantry  and 
the  dominant  Westernized  few  continues  to  be  immense,  and  must  surely 
be  narrowed  as  time  goes  by.”^®  He  is  aware  that  these  societies  lack 
political  integration  and  that  their  economies  are  of  a  mixed  character. 
He  also  concludes,  as  does  Almond,  that  quantification  in  the  study  of  politics 
is  not  only  necessary  but  unavoidable!! 

As  was  indicated  at  the  outset  of  this  discussion,  although  the  language 
of  these  two  studies  varied,  their  substance  and  conclusions  were  quite 
similar.  Both  of  them  are  significant  in  that  they  have  brought  insight  and 

iSEtnerson,  p.  20. 
l<Emerson,  p.  96. 
iSEmersoD,  p.  96. 
lOEmerson,  p.  366. 
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understanding  to  a  very  conaplex  area.  Almond  and  associates  have  ex¬ 
ploded  the  myth  that  non-western  political  systems  are  mysterious  and 
that  they  are  not  subject  to  empirical  analysis.  Emerson  has  brought  many 
years  of  study  to  the  area,  and  has  presented  his  insights  in  a  cogent  and 
concise  manner.  Both  deserve  to  be  carefully  read  by  all  students  of  politics 
in  the  developing  areas. 
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Report  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  Natural  Resources  and  Popu¬ 
lation  Trends  of  the  Colony  of  Fiji,  1959.  Published  by  Crown  Agents  for 
Oversea  Governments  and  Administrations,  Council  Paper  No.  1  of  1960. 

The  Commission  names  a  high  rate  of  population  increase  as  one  of  the 
main  problems  of  the  islands  and  the  members  state  that  even  if  their  most 
far-reaching  suggestions  are  accepted  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  the 
existing  standard  of  living  (the  per  capita  income  is  approximately  £F7G 
per  annum  and  has  not  changed  greatly  during  the  last  decade.) 

Fiji  cannot  be  considered  over-populated  in  comparison  with  many  other 
countries  at  similar  stages  of  development,  and  some  might  see  in  the  ex¬ 
panding  population  a  new  opportunity  to  exploit  unused  land  and  other 
natural  resources.  As  the  Commission  itself  states: 

An  interesting  comparison  can  be  drawn  between  Viti  Levu,  the  largest  island 
of  the  group  and  Jamaica,  the  largest  of  the  British  West  Indies.  They  are 
nearly  equal  in  area,  Viti  Levu  4,011  sq.  Miles;  Jamaica  4,411  sq.  miles.  They 
are  about  the  same  distance  from  the  equator.  The  centre  of  Ixyth  islands  is 
very  mountainous,  and  Sir  Frank  Stockdale,  formerly  Agricutural  Adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  said  that  parts  of  the  broken  country  of 
Vita  Levu  very  markedly  resemble  the  “Cockpit  Country”  of  Jamaica.  Both  islands 
are  liable  to  tropical  hurricanes.  Botlr  produce  sugar,  bananas  and  copra.  With 
all  these  similarities  the  difference  in  population  in  1958  was  srtiking  —  the 
population  of  Jamaica  was  over  one  and  a  half  million,  while  that  of  Vita  Levu 
was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  population  of  Fiji  is  multi-racial.  In  1958  East  Indians  accotmted 
for  49  per  cent  of  the  population,  Fijians  42.8  per  cent.  The  smaller  groups 
include  Europeans,  part-Europeans,  Chinese,  and  other  Pacific  Islanders. 
Many  of  the  problems  facing  the  economic  development  of  Fiji  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  lying  in  the  rigidity  of  the  Fijian  system  of  living  which  is  basically 
tribal,  the  chiefs  exercising  relatively  strong  traditional  powers,  many  of 
which  have  been  given  legal  sanction  by  the  administration.  It  is  perhaps 
difficult  for  people  who  live  in  the  West  Indies  to  realize  that  the  two  main 
races  in  Fiji  —  the  Indians  and  the  Fijians  —  have  little  social  contact,  and 
in  general  are  engaged  in  different  economic  pursuits;  each  group  has  its 
own  language,  dress  and  customs,  and  intermarriage  is  practically  unknown. 
Economically  the  Indian  is  an  individual  whilst  the  Fijian  is  dependent  on 
his  group  or  community,  and  in  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  restiveness 
amongst  more  enterprising  Fijians  there  are  psychological  barriers  as  well 
as  economic  and  traditional  ones  which  prevent  the  Fijians  from  taking 
an  acquisitive  approach  to  economic  advance. 

Acquisition  of  material  goods  by  individuals  has  not  been  part  of  the 
Fijian  tradition  and  even  today  a  man  wishing  to  work  for  wages  must 
obtain  permission  (not  always  freely  given)  from  his  chief.  He  must  pay 
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part  of  his  wages  to  his  community  and  if,  on  his  return,  he  has  acquired 
goods  such  as  a  watch,  bicycle  or  other  property,  it  is  likely  that  he  will 
be  forced  by  custom  to  give  these  up  to  relatives.  Thus  there  is  little  incentive 
to  work. 

Fiji  was  ceded  to  the  British  Crown  by  the  Fijian  chiefs  under  the  Deed 
of  Cession,  1874.  Under  this  agreement  all  land  not  already  alienated  by 
Fijians  was  to  remain  their  property  and  was  non-alienable.  The  alienated 
land  was  that  which  had  already  been  bought,  swindled  or  forced  from  the 
Fijian  chiefs  by  early  settlers  and  was  to  be  recognized  as  private  and  free¬ 
hold.  This  land  included  extensive  sugar  plantations  in  Viti  Levu  and  Vanua 
Levu  and  coconut  plantations  in  numerous  outer  islands. 

The  Indians  were  brought  to  Fiji  from  about  1880,  under  a  similar  indenture 
system  to  that  in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  and  continued  up  to  1916. 
The  fact  that  Indian  immigration  to  Fiji  was  rather  later  than  in  the 
B.W.I.  may  account  in  part  for  the  fact  that  in  Fiji,  Indians  have 
retained  their  traditional  language,  religion  and  dress  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  they  have  in  the  West  Indies,  (although  there  are,  no  doubt, 
other  factors  to  account  for  the  more  thorough  racial  assimilation  in  the 
West  Indies).  Indians  were  at  first  employed  as  wage  earners  on  the  estates 
in  Fiji  but  in  1916,  a  drastic  change  in  organization  was  started  and  now 
the  Indians  are  tenant  farmers  renting  the  land  from  the  estates,  which 
are  all  owned  by  one  Company.  This  Company  also  mills  the  sugar,  the 
tenants  selling  their  cane  to  the  Company’s  mill  and  following  cultivation 
practices  as  directed  by  the  Company,  Although  fairly  good  cultivation 
practices  are  ensured  by  this  system,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  East  Indian 
farmer  is  as  much  a  “free  man”  as  he  would  be  under  a  pure  wage-earning 
system.  The  number  of  would-be  tenants  exceeds  the  farms  available  and 
a  man  has  much  to  lose  if  he  does  not  follow  the  Company’s  directions. 

The  Indians  thus  own  virtually  no  land,  although  many  of  them  have 
acquired  long  leases  from  the  sugar  Company  and  in  some  cases  from  Fijian 
communities  who  have  been  permitted  to  lease  certain  lands.  There  is  thus 
excessive  land-hunger  amongst  the  Indians,  and  although  relations  between 
the  two  races  are  on  the  surface  good,  there  is  an  underlying  fear  (which 
may  possibly  be  exaggerated  by  “neutral”  observers)  on  the  part  of  the 
Fijian  that  the  Indians  are  only  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  seize  Fijian 
land.  'Tliis  partly  accounts  for  the  reluctance  by  Fijians  to  face  up  to  res¬ 
ponsibilities  in  an  age  in  which  self-government  should  be  one  of  the  main 
concerns  of  dependent  territories,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  leading 
Fijians  believe  that  if  the  British  Administration  were  to  go,  their  privileges 
would  be  threatened. 

Representation  in  the  Legislative  Council  is  on  racial  lines.  Indians  have 
certain  elected  members,  and  certain  Fijian  chiefs  represent  their  race.  In 
addition  there  are  the  usual  ex-officio  and  nominated  members  who  may  be 
of  various  races  but  still  display  a  large  European  component. 
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In  its  Fijian  administration,  Fiji  has  a  very  powerful  and  complex  system 
of  local  government.  This  administration  handles  nearly  all  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  Fijian  people  and  acts  mainly  through  the  chiefs.  It  has  given 
strong  legal  sanction  to  the  system  of  chiefly  rule  found  in  old  Fiji  and 
it  may  not  be  too  sweeping  to  say  that  the  utilization  of  this  system  by  the 
British  administration  may  have  strengthened  it  and  prevented  an  evolution 
which  might  otherwise  have  taken  place  in  response  to  changing  economic 
and  social  conditions. 

The  Commission  has  made  a  number  of  far  reaching  and  —  by  Fiji  stand¬ 
ards  —  revolutionary  reconunendations,  (page  125)  ranging  from  such  minor 
details  as:  (42)  “The  Fijian  Development  Board  Fund  should  stimulate  ex¬ 
penditure  on  hot  air  driers  (copra) rather  than  housing”  to  such  broad  far- 
reaching  statements  as: (5)  “The  Fijian  should  enjoy  as  much  personal  liberty 
as  any  other  British  subject.”  Whilst  recognizing  the  Fijians  rights  to  their 
land,  the  Commission  sets  out  proposals  for  making  better  leasing  conditions 
available  to  others,  and  for  enabhng  Fijians  to  run  farms  as  private  indivi¬ 
duals  rather  than  as  members  of  a  community.  The  Conunission  also  re¬ 
commends  that  the  Fijian  administration  be  replaced  gradually  by  a  proper 
system  of  local  government  in  which  races  would  be  represented  on  a  popu- 
I  lation  basis,  and  that  elected  Fijians,  not  necessarily  chiefs,  sit  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council. 

On  the  economic  side  the  Commission  recommends  that  a  rather  more 
imaginative  programme  of  capital  grants  to  Fiji  be  brought  into  operation, 
although  it  is  noted  that  these  recommendations  are  based  on  an  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Development  and  Welfare  type  of  programme  rather 
than  constituting  any  change  in  approach. 

It  may  not  have  been  in  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission  to  ask  — 
What  is  to  become  of  Fiji?  Is  Fiji  to  become  a  self-governing  state  or  part 
of  a  federation  or  to  remain  forever  a  Crown  Colony?  Similarly  it  may  not 
have  been  on  the  programme  for  the  Commission  to  pose  such  problems  as 
relate  to  the  continued  existence  of  a  state  run  on  racial  electoral  divisions 
in  a  modem  world  in  which  such  institutions  appear  to  many  to  be  backward, 
and  incompatible  with  modern  aspirations.  No  actual  attack  is  made  by  the 
j  Commission  on  segregated  education,  although  this  is  perhaps  implied  in  the 
'  recommendations  that:  (112)  “government  should  refuse  financial  assistance 
to  any  school  opening  in  an  area  already  adequately  served  by  another 
school,”  and:  (113)  “English  should  be  taught  from  the  beginning  of  a  child’s 
school  life.”  At  the  same  time  the  Commission  notes  “the  Colony  cannot 
afford  at  present  to  increase  expenditure  on  higher  standards  of  general 
education.” 

It  is  a  favourite  maxim  in  Fiji  that  racial  harmony  exists  because  each  race 
keeps  to  itself  and  there  is  little  economic  competition;  it  is  claimed  that 
efforts  to  integrate  Fijians  and  Indians  into  one  community  would  lead  to 
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racial  strife.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  any  attempts  to  force  sudden  changes  might 
be  dangerous,  it  is  unfortunate  that  what  is  conspicuously  lacking  amongst 
the  people  themselves  is  a  sense  of  “Fiji  nationalism”  which  would  inspire 
a  common  interest  rising  above  racial  groupings  and  leading  the  people 
towards  responsible  self-determination.  It  of  course  goes  without  saying  that 
the  official  mind  is  not  conscious  of  the  need  for  such  a  movement;  hence 
the  rather  unimaginative  attitude  to  education  and  representation.  In  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  officials  leaders  in  Fiji  today,  a  political  system 
cutting  across  racial  boundaries  has  no  place  in  the  economy,  and  yet  if 
a  popular  political  party  were  to  be  started,  with  independence  as  its  goal 
and  a  truly  representative  following,  it  would  undoubtedly  encourage  the 
administration  into  thinking  along  modem  and  more  optimistic  lines.  One 
of  the  main  problems  of  Fiji  is  its  lack  of  contact  with  the  outside  world, 
which  has  tended  to  retard  the  emergence  of  leaders  of  vision,  and  another  is 
its  dependence  on  an  expatriate  administration,  which,  not  being  specially 
concerned  with  changing  things,  tends  to  accept  the  status  quo. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  is  that:  (114)  “a  group  of 
Fijian  students  should  be  sent  to  a  United  Kingdom  university  under  super¬ 
vision”.  My  recommendation  would  be  that  a  group  of  Fiji  (Indian  and 
Fijian)  students  should  be  sent  to  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies 
—  not  under  special  supervision  —  but  with  sufficient  funds  to  enable  them 
to  travel  a  little  in  the  West  Indies  and  observe  the  emergence  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  multi-racial  state.  They  should  also  be  encomraged  to  take  jobs  during 
vacations  and  perhaps  work  for  a  year  or  two  after  graduation  with  West 
Indian  governments  or  business  firms. 

A  further  suggestion  —  and  this  applies  not  only  to  Fiji  but  to  other 

colonies  which  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  reaching  the  political  “take  off” 
stage  -  is  that  a  group  of  civil  servants  from  countries  such  as  the  West  Indies 

and  West  Africa,  where  a  well  qualified  local  civil  service  exists,  should 
be  lent  to,  or  exchanged  with,  colonies  which  are  more  backward.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  these  civil  servants  would  be  invaluable  in  steering  a  country  to 

nationhood  and  it  would  perhaps  destroy  the  myth  -  unfortunately  all  too 
current  in  the  Pacific  —  that  the  higher  offices  of  government  are  for  chiefs 
and  white  men  only. 

C.  OTiOughlin. 

University  College 
of  the  West  Indies. 

A  Report  on  an  Evaluation  of  the  Farm  Development  Scheme.  By  G.  J. 
Kruijer  and  A.  Nuis,  Government  Printer,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  1960. 
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Jamaica  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  vigorous  efforts  to  develop  agriculture;  ! 
it  is  to  be  doubly  congratulated  on  the  generally  good  documentation  of  the  j 
results  of  these  efforts.  For  instance,  the  annual  reports  of  its  Agricultural  | 
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Development  Corporation  are  always  up-to-date,  factual  and  critical;  the 
publication  under  review  is  an  evaluation  of  the  Farm  Development  Scheme 
by  two  foreign  sociologists.  So  often  the  world  is  deafened  by  the  fanfare 
that  heralds  the  inception  of  such  schemes  but  subsequently  hears  nothing 
of  the  progress,  results  or  difficulties.  We  rarely  can  profit  by  the  mistakes 
and  miscalculations  of  others  in  this  most  difficult  field  of  planned  agricul¬ 
tural  development  because  we  hear  nothing  of  them.  Not  so  with  Jamaica. 

The  evaluators  have  outlined  the  origin  and  subsequent  objectives  of  this 
Development  Scheme,  they  have  reported  on  its  progress  both  in  financial 
and  more  qualitative  terms.  Although  they  are  both  sociologists  by  profes¬ 
sion  and  express  their  need  for  an  agricultural  economist,  they  make  many 
shrewd  observations  that  should  fvuther  the  economic  objectives  of  the 
Scheme.  They  keep  refreshingly  aloof  from  the  sentimentality  that  so  often 
surrounds  the  problems  of  small  farmers. 

The  authors  rightly  emphasise  the  contrast  between  the  original  and  the 
revised  policy  of  the  scheme  —  from  total  development  of  individual  farms 
in  pilot  areas  to  assistance  on  specific  items  for  all  farmers.  The  change  was 
prompted  by  many  fanners  in  the  pilot  areas  not  availing  themselves  of 
the  scheme  while  many  outside  them  clamoured  for  at  least  some  sort  of 
assistance.  The  evaluators,  without  necessarily  condemning  the  change  of 
policy,  questioned  the  influence  of  the  factors  that  prompted  it. 

Whatever  the  initial  and  subsequent  intentions,  the  programme  has  turned 
out  to  be  virtually  a  pasture  improvement  scheme.  The  evaluators  note  the 
large  accumulation  of  commitments,  (about  three  times  the  expenditure  to 
date,)  much  of  which  appears  to  them  to  be  tentative  and  unlikely  to 
materialise  in  actual  improvements  in  the  field.  The  type  of  improvements 

with  proportionately  high  commitments  are  understandably  those  which 

have  not  proved  very  popular  in  terms  of  actual  expenditure,  -  afforestation, 

farm  buildings,  permanent  crops  and  cocoa  special  assistance. 

The  most  pertinent  and  thought-provoking  sections  of  the  evaluation 
deal  with  the  reluctance  of  some  farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  certain  types 
of  assistance  or  to  implement  a  whole  farm  plan  that  includes  many  such 
items;  alternatively  to  carry  out  types  of  improvement,  (such  as  soil  con¬ 
servation  and  improvement  to  buildings,)  but  thereafter  not  to  use  or  main¬ 
tain  them.  The  evaluators  single  out  the  small  farmers  as  the  most  common 
culprits  in  these  respects  but  sympathetically  and  correctly,  in  the  reviewer’s 
opinion,  enumerate  the  causes  of  these  defects.  The  evaluators  conclude  that 
farmers  with  less  than  20  acres,  more  or  less,  are  not  suitable  for  the  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  public  funds  for  such  a  development  scheme. 

The  evaluators  evidently  did  not  consider  it  within  their  province  to 
carry  these  observations  further.  They  have  made  no  mention  of  the  fact 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  Jamaican  fanners  have  less  than  25  acres  of  land 
and  the  scheme  therefore  is  likely  to  be  really  applicable  to  no  more  than 
10  to  15  per  cent.  How  to  treat  the  remainder?  This  is  the  great  problem  of 
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West  Indian  agriculture;  indeed,  often  greater  than  the  technical  and 
scientific  problems  of  improving  production. 

A.  L.  Jolly. 

University  College  of  the 
West  Indies. 

Natural  Resources  in  Low  Income  Countries:  An  Analytical  Survey  of 
Socio-Economic  Research.  By  Jaleel  Ahmad.  University  of  Pittsburgh  ftess, 
1960.  188  and  xxv  pp.  $2.50. 

The  major  portion  of  this  work  is  an  annotated  bibliography  of  some  500 
reports  and  monographs  deahng  with  resources  and  resource  use  in  the 
“low-income  countries”  of  the  world,  that  is,  most  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  Southern  Europe.  These  items,  all  dated  after  1947,  are  col¬ 
lected  together  under  the  following  heads:  Natural  Resources  in  general; 
Land  and  Water  (10  sub-heads);  Energy  (5  sub-heads);  and  Minerals  (3 
sub-heads).  There  is  a  geographic  index. 

The  bibliography  is  not  meant  to  be  comprehensive;  unfortunately  it 
fails  even  to  be  representative.  Almost  all  the  reports  selected  were  prepared 
by  agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  the  World  Bank,  the  United  States 
International  Co-operation  Administration,  and  other  international  organi¬ 
zations;  the  work  of  local  governments  is  represented  by  few  items,  and 
most  of  these  are  out  of  date. 

One  who  seeks  a  general  picture  of  the  resource  situation  in  any  country 
would  fail  to  find  it  here.  Nor  could  one  learn  anything  about  the  relative 
importance  of  particular  resources  in  the  economy.  For  the  West  Indies 
as  a  whole,  for  example,  there  are  no  references  at  all;  there  are  none  for 
Trinidad,  five  for  British  Guiana,  and  six  for  Jamaica.  The  six  Jamaican  items 
are  the  World  Bank  Report  (1952),  four  brief  reports  on  soil  and  water 
conservation  and  flood  control  by  the  F.  A.  O.  and  the  U.  N.  Technical 
Assistance  Administration  (1953-56),  and  one  a  10-page  1954  F.  A.  O. 
report  on  fisheries!  Nothing  on  bauxite,  nothing  on  gypsum,  nothing  on 
electric  power,  nothing  on  agriculture  or  land  tenure,  nothing  on  the  Land 
Authorities,  nothing  on  the  work  of  the  last  few  years  in  irrigation  and 
water  supply  development,  no  reference  to  studies  of  Jamaican  resources 
by  the  Geological  Survey  Department,  nothing  on  the  socio-economic 
aspects  of  resource  development. 

The  annotations  were  designed  “to  present  in  concise  form  the  more 
fundamental  problems  and  issues  that  formed  the  subject  matter  of  in¬ 
dividual  studies . . .  [and]  to  indicate  the  concepts,  approaches,  and  method¬ 
ology. .  .employed”;  but  they  are  more  often  pedestrian  and  superficial. 
Of  the  World  Bank  Report  on  Jamaica,  the  appraisal  here  concludes:  “The 
development  program  has  been  properly  interrelated  by  including  con¬ 
sideration  of  social  services  such  as  health,  education,  and  public  adminis¬ 
tration.”  This  has  a  curiously  archaic  ring,  especially  by  contrast  with 
Simon  Rottenberg’s  comment,  as  long  ago  as  1953,  that  the  Bank  Report  en- 
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tirely  ignored  the  most  fundamental  factors  in  Jamaican  culture  and  society 
bearing  on  resource  use  and  allocation:  “these  are  some  of  the  really  im¬ 
portant  questions;  the  reader  of  the  report  will  look  in  vain  even  for  their 
formulation.”  (Entrepreneurship  and  Economic  Progress  in  Jamaica,  Inter- 
American  Economic  Affairs,  Vol.  7,  pp.  74-79). 

In  a  brief  introductory  analysis  of  the  content  and  quality  of  the  reports 
surveyed,  the  author  and  his  Project  Director,  Milton  J.  Esman,  conclude 
that  most  studies  of  resources  in  under-developed  countries  are  physical, 
technological,  or  engineering  in  character,  deal  with  specific  commodities 
or  projects,  are  descriptive  rather  than  analytical,  and  generally  neglect 
questions  of  economic  availability  and  rational  utilization,  policy  and  plan¬ 
ning.  A  broader,  interdisciplinary  approach  and  a  recognition  of  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  non-economic  factors  are  here  advocated,  and  writers  of  reports 
are  urged  to  substitute  “synthesis”  for  “technical  elaboration.” 

However  laudable  these  aims  may  be,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  advanced 
by  this  presentation  of  them,  based  as  it  is  on  the  shallowest  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  materials  so  selected  that  the  conclusions  reached  are  foregone.  “It  is 
worthwhile  to  realize,”  claim  the  authors  (who  prefer  “interisciplinary 
treatment”  to  “precision”),  “that  the  most  important  decisions  in  life  do  not 
require  specialized  study.”  That  dictum  is  the  ruin  of  this  work. 


American  Geographical  Society, 
New  York. 


Davh)  Lowenthal 
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